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Charles Herbert Rogers 


The great grandparents on the maternal side were Hol- 
landers. On the paternal side the grandfather was Scotch, 
Edinburgh, and the grandmother was Irish, County Court. If 
you can apply the Mendelian law you can tell what the Dean 
is. In spite of his name there are a lot of people who think 
he is a Scandinavian. Undoubtedly this is because he has 
passed so many years of his life in Minnesota and some say 
he looks and talks and eats and drinks like a Scandinavian and 
does many other things that Scandinavians do. But in this 
connection it is well to remember Boake Carter’s declaration 
that because a cat has kittens in an oven that does not 
necessarily mean that the kittens are a batch of biscuits. The 
father served in the Incorporation Income Tax Division of 
the Internal Revenue Department for more than thirty-four 
years. This may account for the Dean’s skill in collecting 
funds for building the Faculty Club building on the campus 
of the University of Minnesota during his term as president 
of the club and also for his ability to get his share of funds 
for the suport of an outstanding college of pharmacy in a 
great university. The son of Charles Grand and Martha 
Elizabeth (Updike) Rogers was born in Belleville, Illinois, 
May 28, 1889. After running the gauntlet of the public schools 
he was graduated from the St. Louis College of Phar- 
macy in 1910; the University of Michigan in 1913, received a 
Master’s degree from the University of Minnesota in 1915, and 
the degree of Doctor of Science from the same institution in 
1918. He is a member of the American Chemical Society, the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, the Minnesota State 
Pharmacetuical Association, Sigma Xi, Phi Lambda Upsilon, 
Rho Chi, Phi Delta Chi, Alpha Chi Sigma, Acacia, the Masonic 
Order, and the Presbyterian church. He holds membership in 
many campus, county and civic clubs and plays a good game of 
golf. In fact some wag has said that Dr. Rogers won his dean- 
ship on the golf course. Such a statement bespeaks ignorance, 
not only of the policies of one of America’s most beloved and 
most critical university presidents, but of the enviable record 
Dr. Rogers has piled up through the years for himself. There 
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is no question but President Coffman had a high regard for 
the man who could make him fight to win on the links, but 
that never got anybody any favor in academic circles with 
the President. But here is what did—Charles Herbert Rogers 
was an assistant in pharmaceutical chemistry, University of 
Michigan, 1910-13; instructor in chemistry, University of 
Minnesota 1913-14; professor and head of the department of 
pharmacy, University of West Virginia, (a place where not 
only deans but chancellors are made), 1914-17; professor and 
head of the department of pharmaceutical chemistry and con- 
sulting chemist, University of Minnesota, 1917-36; Dean of 
the University of Minnesota College of Pharmacy 1936 to 
date, and a major in the Chemical Warfare Service since 1918. 
Since the beginning of the present decade he has published 
a total of thirty-five articles, monographs and standard text- 
books, covering the field of pharmaceutical education and his 
specific field of pharmaceutical chemistry. Doctor Rogers 
married Edith Mae Blood of Fairport, New York, in 1913. 
She is a graduate of Emerson college at Boston. To them 
have been born two sons, Robert who has just finished a 
medical course, and Charles Thomas who has entered the 
field of insurance. I regret Doctor Rogers has never known 
the joy of becoming the father of a daughter. He likes to 
hunt ducks. He likes to collect bottles of unusual shape. He 
enjoys symphonic music. He has a magnificent voice. He 
earned his way through the University of Michigan as tenor 
soloist at the First Methodist Church in Ann Arbor. This was 
a real contribution which we Presbyterians made to the cul- 
tural and spiritual life of the Methodists in that great intellect- 
ual center, (Dean Edward Kraus, please take note!). Dean 
Rogers brings to the presidency of this Association a wealth 
of training and experience which will enable him to carry out 
the constructive policy and program which he has already 
outlined and which will increase the usefulness of this Associa- 
tion in the field of pharmaceutical education and research. 
During your term of service, Mr. President, we can assure 
you that you will have the enthusiastic support, not only of 
the entire membership of this Association, but the active co- 
operation of the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy 
and the American Pharmaceutical Association through their 
respective presidents, as well. 


Rufus A. Lyman. 


} 


A Message from the President of the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 


A comparison of the program of the Atlanta convention of 
the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy with those 
of meetings of the American Conference of Pharmaceutical 
Faculties of twenty-five or thirty years ago, shows with great 
clarity the progress that has been made in pharmaceutical 
education. Sometimes rapidly and sometimes slowly, the ob- 
jectives of the clear-thinking and far-seeing pioneers in our 
Association have been attained and our positions consolidated. 
The work of member colleges for: 1) the accomplishment of 
required high school graduation for admission to colleges of 
pharmacy; 2) a minimum four-year course; 3) the recogni- 
tion of the Pharmaceutical Syllabus as a curricular guidance 
standard; 4) a uniform degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Pharmacy; 5) the recognition by and admission of pharmacy 
graduates to graduate schools; 6) prerequisite legislation; 
7) standards of accreditment for member colleges; 8) recog- 
nition by National Association of Boards of Pharmacy of 
graduates from American Association of Colleges of Phar- 
macy schools; 9) joint activities of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, National Association of Boards of Phar- 
macy, and American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy to 
promote pharmaceutical education; 10) the establishment of 
the American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education; 11) the 
establishment, with the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion and the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy, of 
the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education; 12) 
recognition of pharmacists in the United States Army, and 
other objectives too numerous to mention here, has been done 
so well that concern has been expressed as to what the func- 
tions of the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy will 
be in the future. In the past, some have considered the accredit- 
ing of colleges to be the principal function of the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy and now that this im- 
portant phase of activity has been relinquished to the Amer- 
ican Council on Pharmaceutical Education, it is possible they 
may feel that by so doing the continued existence of the Associ- 
ation may be difficult to justify. In my opinion, the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy still has and will continue 
to have much constructive work to do. 
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After forty years of endeavor, the Association has finally 
reached that enviable position where it can be utilized more 
effectively as a coordinating agency for the educational ideas 
emanating from our member colleges. Profiting by the fail- 
ures and successes of our sister institutions, we may now pro- 
gress more rapidly than in the past in the professional and 
cultural development of our students so that they may be 
better qualified to assume their responsibilities as pharmacists 
and may more efficiently discharge the duties in their chosen 
field. 


The free and unselfish interchange of thoughts and ideas 
among teachers and administrators of our colleges has been 
one of the most cogent factors that has contributed to our 
progress. These interchanges have always reached a peak 
during our annual conventions and have been in the form of 
more or less formal or informal seminarial conferences. How- 
ever, during the interim between meetings, they are limited 
to publications in the American Journal of Pharmaceutical 
Education and to correspondence among a few deans. Believ- 
ing that our individual educational and research programs 
will be furthered materially if these interchanges are continu- 
ous throughout the year, I am soliciting the support of all 
faculties to a proposal for doing so, the details of which are 
being sent to the deans of all member schools and no doubt 
will be transmitted to you. If it proves to be of value to the 
individual members of the faculties of our colleges, it will 
be because all staff members, and not just a few, accept it and 
cooperate enthusiastically. 

I wish to take this opportunity to encourage the committees 
of our Association in their work. The objectives of each 
committee have been rather clearly set forth and I hope you 
will have an active and successful year. Do not wait until the 
next annual meeting to acquaint us with your progress. Send 
a preliminary report at any time to the Editor of our Journal 
and he will be glad to make it available to those eager to learn 
of your interim-meeting activities. 

The forty-first Annual Convention of the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges of Pharmacy will be held in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, May, 1940. If normal or better-than-normal progress 
is to be made this year, our efforts will have to be intensified 
in order to compensate for the short year. Therefore, I express 
the hope that we will set about our individual tasks with dis- 
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patch and carry on zealously throughout the entire year. You 
have my very best wishes and support. 
Charles H. Rogers. 


A Message from the Retiring President of the 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 


A few days ago there were assembled in Atlanta, some of 
the best minds of American Pharmacy. With one accord, they 
dedicated their time, their energy and their wisdom to the 
study of many trying problems. One can not well question 
the sincerity of purpose which permeated the discussion of 
these perplexing problems which the past has presented. 

Still less questionable are the motives which prompted such 
men as Dr. George A. Moulton, Dean J. G. Beard, Dr. Leon 
Lascoff and many others to so clearly portray the pitfalls 
which the future holds. Perhaps the most outstanding of 
these is the thought that the profession of Pharmacy as a 
whole, has failed to present a united front in matters of legis- 
lation, of policy, and may I even say, of purpose. 

It remains, therefore, as a challenge to the newly elected 
president of the American Association of Colleges of Phar- 
macy, the president of the National] Association of Boards of 
Pharmacy and the honored president of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association to pick up these broken threads of our 
professional life and weave therefrom, a cloth of enduring 
strength. To this great cause, each of us must dedicate our 
time and energy so that we may enjoy the wholesome respect 
of the public, our sister professions and of educators in gen- 
eral. Let there be no haste in our decisions, no emotion in 
our thoughts and no malice in our hearts. 

Earl R. Serles. 


A Message from the President of the National 
Association of Boards of Pharmacy 


The American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy and the 
National Association of Boards of Pharmacy have, in the past, 
respectively assumed the obligations which rightfully fell 
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to each association and collectively have worked out joint 
problems to the mutual benefit of all concerned. Each associa- 
tion has been assisted by the activities of the other. The 
spirit and devotion which, in the past, must have activated 
certain individuals in each group to assume that leadership 
which has been so evident and so fruitful is a challenge to 
all of us who have assumed the responsibility our membership 
implies and would discharge our obligations as faculty mem- 
bers and board members. It is inconceivable, therefore, that 
any differences of opinion between members of either or both 
organizations might eventually lead to a difference of aims 
and purposes for each association to accomplish separately. 


Having aims and ideals directed toward a common purpose 
is sufficient reson for us to meet on common ground, to discuss 
our objectives jointly and to assist each other to the utmost 
by every means at our command. By so doing we increase 
our regard for and improve our understanding of each other 
as well as our objectives. District meetings are best suited 
to this purpose and deserve greater attention and attendance. 
In my opinion, no greater opportunity is afforded us to develop 
a greater interest from our entire membership than that which 
the discussions at district meeting provide. I trust the several 
district chairmen will confer with their colleagues at once 
and with each other at an early date in regard to plans for 
these programs. Nothing would be more indicative to me of 
a finer spirit of cooperation than to have board members take 
as great an interest and part in these programs as faculty 
members have in the past. 

I earnestly pledge every facility of the National Associa- 
tion of Boards of Pharmacy to cooperate with the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy to make the brief period 
until our next annual meeting one of definite accomplishment. 

P. H. Costello. 


A Message from the Retiring President of the 
National Association of Boards of Pharmacy 


“When we look into the long avenue of the future and 
see the good there is for each one of us to do, we realize 
after all what a beautiful thing it is to work”, wrote Robert 
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Louis Stevenson, many years ago. And one of the Prov- 
erbs affirms that “where there is no vision the people per- 
ish: but he that keepeth the law, happy is he”, and the law 
is that man must work. To which Edgar A. Guest declared, 
that “we are debtors of the world, debtors to every test 
tube curled. The pale dependents on a few who bring to 
earth the glorious news”, that there is “important work 
ahead” for those working in the field of pharmacy. 


That we are debtors of the world, no one will deny. That 
we are likewise debtors of “a few” leaders is also true. And 
that “few” most certainly embraces all of the readers of this 
Journal which through various channels reaches down into 
the sphere of the teacher of pharmacy and medicine as well 
as the desk of the practicing pharmacist laboring to keep in 
tune with both. And with these three lies the future of 
pharmacy in America if not in the whole world. 


Each year representatives of all meet to discuss mutual 
problems, as occurred in the recent meeting in Atlanta. Here 
with problems facing all, the spirit of “live and let live,” was 
manifested in more ways than one. In a slow but permanent 
way the road toward an objective was considered and some 
“paving laid” toward the end that pharmacy might achieve 
its rightful place among the professions. The American 
Pharmaceutical Association with its years of splendid his- 
tory contributed in many ways. The American Association 
of Colleges of Pharmacy likewise helped spread the doctrine 
of universal educational standards. The National Association 
of Boards of Pharmacy as the “gateway” from the schools 
to the field of practice, has in the past, and will in the 
future, contribute in many ways to the same end. 


In other fields it is hoped that the great commercial 
organizations will preach the doctrine predicated upon the 
belief that a “pharmacist is more than a merchant”. And, 
as has often been pointed out, the field of medicine, more 
especially the teaching phase, must convey to the student 
a proper appreciation of pharmacy and the use of the facili- 
ties of that field. Nothing must be left undone to correlate 
these activities that contribute, each in its way, to the proper 
rendering of medical service to our people. 

Pharmacy needs “planning boards” as it were, of ideals 
and practical application thereof. A long range program that 
uses that which the past has proven most worth while. A 
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program that makes it clear pharmacy must hold fast to the 
gains that have been made. Nothing must be lost by any 
movement that carries the seal of selfish personal reward 
which may lead to disastrous reactions. It is the duty of 
all related groups to “give and take”, to the end “that work 
is a beautiful thing” for men and women engaged in the 
practice of pharmacy, as well as a distinct contribution to 
the field of public health and society in general. 
Roy Bird Cook. 


A Message from the President of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association 


As the new President of the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation and as one of your associates, I extend to you, the 
Deans and members of the teaching staffs of our colleges of 
pharmacy, greetings and best wishes for a successful year. 

No doubt there are some among you who will say to your- 
selves: A courteous gesture but one with a hollow ring, the 
American Pharmaceutical Association is not particularly in- 
terested in pharmaceutical education, it has not done anything 
for me. Because I have heard that there are some on our 
teaching staffs who have assumed this attitude in the past 
and because I do not want even a few to react thus to my salu- 
tation, I am going to take this opportunity to point out to you 
that the American Pharmaceutical Association has been and 
is interested in pharmaceutical education and that it has done 
and is doing much for your benefit. 

From its very inception, the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation has had as one of its primary objectives, the improve- 
ment of pharmaceutical education. For many years, it main- 
tained as one of the units in its organization a section on edu- 
cation and legislation and was the only organized body during 
this period which gave any support whatsoever to this branch 
of pharmaceutical endeavor. Even to this day, one of its sub- 
divisions is the section on education and legislation, although 
it must be confessed that the activities of this section so far 
as pharmaceutical education is concerned have been taken 
over largely by the American Association of Colleges of Phar- 
macy. It has made available at a considerable annual cost to 
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its membership, a journal in which faculty members and stu- 
dents of our colleges of pharmacy can publish the results of 
their studies and researches and by which a favorable im- 
pression of pharmaceutical education and training has been 
made on the other professions. It elaborates and publishes 
“The National Formulary” recognized by law as one of our 
standards for drugs and medicines and, in so doing, has im- 
measurably benefited our colleges of pharmacy in that it has 
stimulated pharmaceutical research within these institutions 
and has created a wholesome respect for pharmaceutical edu- 
cation and training among government officials, scientists and 
practitioners of the various professions. It has done much 
to stimulate interest in graduate study and research through 
the annual award of financial grants and prizes to worthy 
workers in our colleges. It has consistently and persistently 
striven to obtain for pharmacists in the civil and military 
services of the Government a status commensurate with their 
education and training. It has erected in the nation’s Capital 
a headquarters building of such character and design that the 
prestige of pharmacy has been greatly enhanced and that 
means your prestige and mine. It is one of the sponsors of 
the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education to the 
financial support of which it makes an annual contribution, 
and to the best of my knowledge, it has not failed in all the 
years of its existence to support any worthwhile movement 
initiated in this country for the advancement of pharma- 
ceutical education. What more can one of the constituent 
groups expect of an organization, the membership of which 
is made up of representatives of all phases of pharmaceutical 
endeavor and which has at its disposal limited means with 
which to work? 

If I have made out a good case for the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association and have succeeded in convincing you of 
the sincerity of my greetings, I invite you to reciprocate by 
giving your wholehearted support to the work of the Associa- 
tion and to the building up of its membership to the end that 
its accomplishments for the benefit of pharmaceutical educa- 
tion may be still further augmented. 

A. G. DuMez. 
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A Message from the Past President of the Am- 


erican Pharmaceutical Association 


In my address as President of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, given before the Association in Atlanta, Georgia, 
on August 22, 1939, I stated that I had pledged myself, upon 
acceptance of office in 1938, to give my devoted attention to 
six activities. I felt that the pursuance of those activities 
would do much to advance pharmacy in its professional aspects. 


The fact that I am now the past president of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association should not be taken as an indica- 
tion that I have retired from the pursuance of those activities. 
I shall continue to devote my earnest efforts toward the fur- 
therance of professional pharmacy. The American Pharma- 
ceutical Association can count me as an active member to the 
full extent of my capacities, and I shall be pleased to continue 
my co-operation with the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy and the American Journal of Pharmaceutical Edu- 
cation. 

It has been one of my privileges to serve as a member of 
the Board of Trustees of the College of Pharmacy of Columbia 
University for twenty-five years and through this connection 
to have close contact with the splendid work which the Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges of Pharmacy has done to extend 
and improve pharmaceutical education. It is a pleasure to 
commend the Association and to bespeak for its continued and 
loyal support. 

I wish to compliment Dean Rufus A. Lyman for his splendid 
work in the American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education, 
one of the important activities of the American Association of 
Colleges of Pharmacy. The journal is serving a fine purpose 
and has set a standard which warrants the thanks and appreci- 
ation of all. Dean Lyman is to be encouraged in this activity 
and urged to maintain the high standards which he has set. 

I wish to extend my thanks to both the Association and the 
Journal for their cooperation of the past year. 

At the same time I offer my sincere wishes that their work 
be of continued and merited success. 


J. Leon Lascoff. 
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A Message on National Pharmacy Week from the 
President of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association 


National Pharmacy Week will be observed this year during 
the period of October 22nd to the 28th for the fifteenth con- 
secutive time. The results of previous observances stand as 
evidence that this undertaking has benefited both the pharma- 
cists and the public. I, therefore, urge you who are adminis- 
trative officers and members of the teaching staffs of our col- 
leges of pharmacy to take an active part in the observance of 
National Pharmacy Week again this year in order that phar- 
macy and the public may be still further benefited. 


The purpose of dedicating a week in each year to pharmacy, 
as most of you will recall but which is here restated for the 
benefit of new comers to the profession and for those who 
may have failed to grasp its full significance, is to provide 
an opportunity for a united effort on the part of the pharma- 
cists of the Nation to inform the public with regard to the 
nature and extent of the professional services rendered by 
them and to direct attention to the importance of the drug 
store as a public health station. 


In the past, observance of National Pharmacy Week has 
taken the form of addresses on pharmaceutical and health sub- 
jects delivered by pharmacists and others, to community gath- 
erings, to radio broadcasts of addresses of the same character, 
and to window displays of the implements and materials used 
by the pharmacist in manufacturing and compounding. In 
all of these activities, you can be of assistance to local phar- 
macists and pharmaceutical organiztions, if not the leader. 
The least you can do is to tell the story of Pharmacy Week 
to your students and to point out to them the possible benefits 
to be obtained from its national observance. 


Because of the position which you occupy in our educational 
system and because of the library and other facilities which 
you have at hand, you are better able to contribute to the 
observance of National Pharmacy Week than the workers in 
other branches of pharmacy. I, therefore, again urge you 
to make your contribution to this commendable undertaking. 


A. G. DuMez. 
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Address of the President of the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges of Pharmacy at Atlanta, 
Georgia, August 21, 1939 


EARL R. SERLES 
Division of Pharmacy, South Dakota State College 


Thirty-seven presidents have presented to you annual mes- 
sages in which each has made some distinctive contribution 
to a better understanding of pharmaceutical education. In 
fact, it seems to me as I have read over these messages, that 
there can scarcely be any new thoughts presented which might 
be worthy of your consideration. In keeping with my ad- 
monition to the various committee chairmen to be brief in 
their discussions, it behooves me to set the example. A de- 
tailed report of the business transactions of this Association 
will be presented by the Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee and the officially constituted officers. It follows, there- 
fore, that the theme of this message should be centered about 
those problems which are as yet not completely solved. 


As the program of this convention has been developed from 
year to year, it is only natural that many problems should be 
sought out, reviewed, and evaluated. Following the common 
American procedure, committees have been appointed to in- 
vestigate new fields, to assemble facts, and to report upon 
their merits. I fear, however, that we have allowed this 
American custom to proceed to a point wholly beyond the 
merits of the case. To be more specific, I find that we have 
eight standing committees, three special committees, and eight 
reports of special representatives, to say nothing of the com- 
mittees required to properly organize the business of the 
Association and provide for the routine continuity of our 
progress as provided for by the Constitution and By-Laws. 
Many of these committees have been of long standing and 
as one reads the reports that are given from year to year, 
one can not help but be convinced that they scarcely merit 
the time allotted in an all too crowded program. In an official 
letter to the committee chairmen, I requested that they con- 
sider carefully the scope of their work, its value, and after 
having done so, be prepared to recommend the continuance 
of the same in such cases as they felt the work had not been 
completed. 
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Would it not seem logical to study carefully the problems, 
as they are presented upon the convention floor, and attempt 
to refer them to some one of the eight standing committees? 
Thinking in terms of the title of the Committee on Problems 
and Plans, it would seem that no question could be conceived 
which would not, in a measure, be covered by this all-inclusive 
title. Perhaps this is a matter which should be considered by 
the Executive Committee, as an attempt to discuss it upon the 
floor would lead to many useless arguments and to the appoint- 
ment of a still more useless committee. 


The bane of each dean’s existence is the answering of ques- 
tionnaires compiled by some committee chairman who is im- 
bued with the idea that he must make a name for himself by 
the exposé of a lot of statistical data which, when completed, 
adds up to but very little that is new or worthwhile. This 
Association is composed of approximately 60 colleges of phar- 
macy, ranging from a unit of a large and well-established 
university to a small, one-building, privately conducted or- 
ganization. Yet, we have but one common purpose, namely, 
to instruct the youth in the fundamental principles of the 
profession of pharmacy and the extension of our service in 
public health measures to the uttermost ends of the earth. If 
we do this successfully, we must adhere to three fundamental 
principles. First, a careful selection of those who engage in 
the profession of teaching, and in this connection I would 
respectfully call ycur attention to the fact that although we 
have laid down in our Constitution and By-laws specific quali- 
fications for those so employed, a review of our present per- 
sonnel reveals the following facts: 

That the collegiate training and experience of the general 
staffs teaching the subjects of the various curricula is of a 
high order, but when one considers the strictly pharmaceutical 
staffs who are charged with the responsibility of instruction 
in purely pharmaceutical subjects, the picture is not so satis- 
factory. 

I am conscious of the fact that a collegiate degree is not 
the only qualification of a successful instructor or adminis- 
trator. However, it can not be denied that from the stand- 
point of the accrediting agencies of institutions of higher 
learning, a degree requirement is a most essential factor. On 
this basis, we in pharmacy fall far short of the standards 
maintained in the other science departments leading to instruc- 
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tion in medicine, dentistry, law, engineering, and even liberal 
arts. 

Out of the fifty-two deans of whom I have record in my 
office, I find that eleven hold the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy; three, Doctor of Medicine; five, Doctor of Science; four- 
teen, Master of Science or its equivalent; nine, Doctor of Phar- 
macy, and the remainder hold degrees of lesser standing. 

Of those with strictly pharmaceutical training acting as 
professors, associate professors, assistant professors, and in- 
structors, the percentage of those holding degrees of advanced 
standing is slightly better. However, I find a very large num- 
ber of the members of the instructional staffs holding degrees 
below that of the bachelor of science, and yet we require, as 
a prerequisite for state board examinations, a bachelor of 
science degree and one year of experience of each and every 
licentiate. 

If we would be consistent, it would seem that we need to 
put our own house in order. 

Secondly, the curriculum which is offered must be com- 
posed of such subject matter as will insure the average student 
a reasonable degree of success in the practice of his chosen 
profession. For this purpose, American pharmacy has created 
the Committee on Pharmaceutical] Syllabus. This committee, 
of which this Association is a part, has labored long and dili- 
gently in a search for truth, and is attempting an evaluation 
of each component part of an ideal curriculum. Let it not be 
assumed, however, that this curriculum should be so fixed as 
to prevent the extension and development of scientific facts 
as portrayed by the sound theory of education in the allied 
sciences. To illustrate my point, I should like to call your 
attention to a picture of an uncle of mine who was what might 
be termed a self-made man in the days of the apprenticeship 
training of the pharmacist. I well remember that in his back 
room he kept one old tin funnel through which he attempted 
to fill all bottles with whatever drug might be requested by 
the customer. In consequence, the commodities which he sold 
were often contaminated by the sticky mass which adhered 
to the sides of the old tin funnel. 

Similarly, the renowned J. J. Abel of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity once made the statement which, in substance, is—‘“‘that 
greater by far than the discovery of a knowledge of the 
processes of human life was the assurance that should we 
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master them, we must not permit ourselves to rest content 
with any single accomplishment”. I, therefore, strongly urge 
that as we are permitted to consider the report of the Syllabus 
committee, careful consideration be given to both the example 
of the funnel and the wisdom of Abel. 

The third most important factor is the question of the selec- 
tion of those who are permitted to complete a well-rounded 
curriculum presented by a well-qualified instructional staff. 
Because of the increased prerequisite requirements, many of 
our college administrators have expressed the desire to im- 
prove the methods of selection of able high school students 
before they enter college. Since the substance of pharma- 
ceutical education is definitely specific in form, it is quite ob- 
vious that any system of selection which we may devise can 
do but little more than measure the alertness of the student’s 
mind or determine the quality of training which the high 
school has established. A presumption that these values may 
be accepted as prima facie evidence of future success in phar- 
macy is about as safe as trying to bet how far a frog can jump 
knowing only the length of his legs. Still others are lament- 
ing the fact that the professions of medicine, dentistry, law, 
and engineering are attracting the more desirable students. 
The answer to this problem may be summed up in the follow- 
ing statements: first, the practice of the profession must, 
through the training of those who engage in it, demand the 
respect of the community which it serves. Second, the quality 
of instruction in the subjects offered in the curricula must be 
on a parity with the quality of work given in other scientific 
fields. Third, the service of pharmaceutical endeavor must 
be elevated to a plane of scientific reality. Then, and only 
then, may we expect the better type of student. Then, too, 
will we be privileged to choose from numbers of applicants 
rather than to bid for them. 


Recently the pharmaceutical press, and particularly the 
American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education, has called 
attention to many important phases of pharmaceutical educa- 
tion. Various authors have quite adequately treated these 
problems. Hence, it would be presumptious for me to attempt 
further review of them here. However, there are one or two 
which I believe merit at least a passing comment. The first 
is the coming Pharmacopoeial Convention scheduled to meet 
in Washington, D. C., May 14, 1940. It may be readily as- 
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sumed that the Pharmacopoeia, although not a text book, is 
one of the choicest contributions American Pharmacy has to 
make to the problem of public health. While the actual work 
of establishing the monographs of remedial agents which are 
included, the question of scope, the policy of revision, and the 
review of scientific investigations is fundamentally pharma- 
ceutical in character, it is the joint responsibility of medicine 
and pharmacy to conduct this great undertaking, and we in 
pharmacy should not feel apologetic in the service which is 
ours to render. Pharmaceutical! educators are most advanta- 
geously placed for the purpose of stimulating conscientious en- 
deavor, and I urge upon you to assume your full share of this 
great responsibility. 

The second most important problem seems to be the question 
of securing proper financial support for the schools and col- 
leges of pharmacy now in existence. Some institutions are, 
by reason of their location, severely handicapped, yet it seems 
to me that there is some possibility of securing relief from 
this situation if we would but conscientiously study the ques- 
tion. 

There are three general sources of revenue. First, general 
tax levies established by legislative enactment; but these can 
be effected only through the proper guidance of political en- 
deavor. What I am trying to say is that with but few excep- 
tions, pharmacists have refrained from participation as candi- 
dates for legislative positions, and without a friend at court, 
we can hope to accomplish but little. 

Another source of revenue is the tuition and fees derived 
from each applicant, and the schools which are largely de- 
pendent upon such a program have often been forced to jeopar- 
dize the standing of their work in order to maintain their 
activity. Such a condition is neither healthful nor conducive 
to the development of that rare quality of professional integ- 
rity which we all hope to instill in our graduates. 

The third source of revenue comes from large endowments, 
either made by some philanthropic individual or by campaign- 
ing among the alumni of the school involved. Financial securi- 
ties in the modern day are so flexible that such a source of 
revenue may not be considered substantial. 

Added to all of these is a field which for the most part has 
been wholly unproductive so far as pharmacy is concerned. I 
refer particularly to the large grants of money which com- 
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mercial pharmaceutical organizations have contributed to the 
sister profession, medicine. I have been advised that our 
Committee on Problems and Plans is seriously considering 
this question, and I sincerely hope that we may materially 
benefit by their endeavor. The mere activity of the com- 
mittee, however, is not sufficient, and I would admonish each 
of you to examine his own endeavor to see whether or not he 
has fully utilized the opportunities close at hand. 


The question of drug cultivation affords another possible 
source of research funds, and I would respectfully call the 
attention of all colleges which are located in Land Grant 
institutions to the investigation of the possibility of securing 
a portion of the Purnell or Bankhead-Jones funds for a further 
study of medicinal plants which might yield a revenue when 
applied as a substitute agricultural endeavor. These funds 
have been made available by Act of Congress, and are appor- 
tioned to each of the several states on the basis of population. 
Similarly, the George Dean Act provides funds for the ex- 
tension of distributive education, and certainly retail pharma- 
cists of this country are exceedingly in need of such a pro- 
gram. While you, as college administrators and faculty mem- 
bers, may not be able to establish contact with these sources 
of revenue alone, your close affiliation with your state associa- 
tions, your boards of pharmacy, and your allied professions 
will ofttimes lead you directly to the door of opportunity. 
What I am trying to impress upon your minds is that by co- 
operative endeavor, your own problems are more easily solved. 


This evening, under the leadership of Dean Hugh C. Mul- 
doon, we are to enjoy a panel discussion on the question of 
professional relations, and I trust that out of this discussion, 
there may come a concerted movement which will result in 
the extension of this program to one of national scope. The 
men who are to be associated with Dean Muldoon in this par- 
ticular program have each made distinctive contributions in 
some phase of this work in their own communities, and I 
know from personal experience that it has afforded me and 
the school which I represent advantages which were obtain- 
able from no other source. 

The last and most important issue, to my mind, which con- 
fronts this Association may be found in the matter of un- 
finished business considered at the Thirty-ninth Annual Meet- 
ing held in Minneapolis. I quote, “—that the By-laws be so 
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amended as to require after January 1, 1942, that no new 
college will be admitted to membership in the American As- 
sociation of Colleges of Pharmacy unless it has been accredited 
previously by the American Council of Pharmaceutical Edu- 
cation.” That amendment strikes at the very heart of this 
Association, and unless judiciously considered, may ultimately 
result in its complete dissolution. 


If the accreditment of our colleges of pharmacy is to pass 
entirely into the hands of the American Council of Pharma- 
ceutical Education, although we represent an integral part of 
that agency, the incentive to participate actively in the As- 
sociation will be entirely dependent upon the services which 
this Association may continue to render to the cause of advanc- 
ing pharmaceutical education. As it stands today, accredit- 
ment is dependent upon the active participation of member- 
ship as required by our Constitution and By-laws. Too, the 
regents of education in the several states ofttimes seriously 
question the payment of any fee for membership in an or- 
ganization such as ours. This, of course, applies more specific- 
ally to schools and colleges of pharmacy which are integral 
parts of state institutions. Nevertheless, the principle in- 
volved applies to every member college of this Association, 
and while I have no solution to offer, I feel that I would be 
greatly remiss in my duty should I fail to afford you an oppor- 
tunity to discuss this question in its entirety. 


While we have no definite promise as to the date on which 
the American Council of Pharmaceutical Education will make 
its final report, we should not be unmindful of the consequences 
thereof nor the problem which each administrator will have in 
seeking to justify our present membership fee. 


Another item of lesser importance remaining for our con- 
sideration is the question of adopting certain standards for 
admission of high school graduates. In this connection, it 
must be remembered that various state boards of education 
and departments of education have, by legal statute, defined 
the content of high school curricula and have prescribed the 
unit value which must be considered by the state institutions 
therein active as a guide for admission standards. Let us not 
write more of that type of legislation into our Constitution and 
By-laws which is quite impractical, wholly unenforceable, and 
therefore serves no good purpose. 
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RECOMMENDATION 


I therefore recommend that the question of establishing a fixed standard 
of high school curricula as an entrance requirement in our member colleges, 
be indefinitely postponed. 

As a final point of consideration, I would ask your indul- 
gence concerning a purely personal matter. When I was 
elected to the presidency of this Association at Minneapolis, I 
was at first overwhelmed by your generosity, but in a moment 
of more serious reflection, I realized that my selection at that 
particular moment was both unfair to me and to this Associa- 
tion. I say this in the light of the fact that prior to my election, 
I had not given one moment’s thought to the responsibility 
which I was about to assume. Would it not be wise, fair, and 
judicious to provide for the election of a president one year 
in advance of his installation to office? I am, therefore, spe- 
cifically recommending that Article 7 of the Constitution be 
amended to read, 


“—The officers of the Association shall be a President, President-Elect, 
a Vice-President, a Secretary-Treasurer, and Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, all of whom shall be elected by ballot and shall hold their re- 
spective offices for one year or until their successors are elected and in- 
stalled. The President, or in his absence, the Vice-President, shall preside 
at all meetings of the Association, shall present an annual address, shall 
appoint committees, and shall perform such other duties as pertain to the 


office of President.” 

I was further impressed that during the roll call vote, as 
conducted in our executive sessions, an undue restraint was 
placed upon those charged with the responsibility of deciding 
grave issues. While it may be a bit time-consuming, I feel 
that such vote should be established only upon written ballot, 
and I therefore recommend the consideration of its establish- 
ment to the Executive Committee. 

In this one year of service, I am conscious of the fact that I 
have done but little to advance the cause of pharmaceutical 
education. Nevertheless, the year is filled with mingled 
emotions afforded me through my written contact with 
the deans of the various colleges, the chairmen of the several 
committees, and the members of the Executive Committee. 
For your patience, your forbearance, and advice, I am deeply 
grateful. 

For just a moment more, I want to speak to you not as the 
President of the American Association of Colleges of Phar- 
macy, but as one who has lived among you for more than 
twenty years, enjoying your friendships, your confidences, and 
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your fidelity, and though these words may never find their 
way to print, I trust that their import may remain inscribed 
in the minds of men so long as the power of reasoning may 
animate their bodies. 

As I lift my eyes to look across this room, I see betore me 
the men who are charged with what pharmacy is today and 
what it may become tomorrow. In the eyes of some, I see the 
light of hope; in the eyes of others, the hope of personal agran- 
dizement. Whatever this Association is now is due in a great 
measure to those who have gone before me. What it becomes 
in the future is dependent upon those who are yet to come. 
There is, however, a challenge found for each of us in the 
words of the late Oliver Wendell Holmes Jr., Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court when he said: 

“No man has earned the right to intellectual ambition until he has 
learned to lay his course by a star which he has never seen—to dig by 
the divining rod for springs which he may never reach. . . To think great 
thoughts you must be heroes as well as idealists. Only when you have 
worked alone—when you have felt around you a black gulf of solitude more 
isolating than that which surrounds the dying man, and in hope and in 
despair have trusted to your own unshaken will—then only will you have 
achieved. Thus only can you gain the sacred isolated joy of the thinker, 
who knows that, a hundred years after he is dead and forgotten, men who 
never heard of him will be moving to the measure of his thought—the 
subtle rapture of a postponed power, which the world knows not because 
it has no external trappings, but which to his prophetic vision is more 
real than that which commands an army.” 

I lift my eyes again in the hope that there may be envisioned 
before me young men possessed of courage and endowed with 
infinite wisdom who are willing to take up this challenge where 
we lay down the mantle of active responsibility. It may be 
that there are those among you who shall some day be called 
to serve this Association as its president. If such there be, 
let him not be mistaken in the thought that he has been selected 
to inspire and lead, but rather to foster and obey. 

Unless the present policies of this Association are made an 
open book, he will find his endeavors brought to naught and 
his joy in the honor empty. 

But I still cherish the hope that the human mind shall know 
no limitations and that regimentation shall not become our 


master. 
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“Thank God for men who know the times demand 
Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and willing hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor; men who will not lie; 

Men who can stand before a demagogue, 

And daran his treacherous flatterers without winking; 
Tall men, sun crowned, who live above the fog 

In public duty and in private thinking! 

Thank God for men!” 


Address of the Guest Speaker of the Association 


at the 1939 Meeting at Atlanta 


S. V. SANFORD 
Chancellor of the University System of Georgia 


I deeply appreciate the honor of being asked to address 
this distinguished gathering composed of members of Schools 
of Pharmacy and of the National Association of Boards of 
Pharmacy. I am vitally interested in the purposes and objec- 
tives of schools of pharmacy, and who would not, if he were 
in daily contact with Bob Wilson, Dean of the School of Phar- 
macy, University of Georgia, who thinks and dreams of the 
possibilities of the drug stores through college trained phar- 
macists as the great force that will in the near future be the 
most powerful agency in the state and nation for the regenera- 
tion of human society. They conquer who believe they can. 
All power to you, Dean Robert C. Wilson, and your enthusi- 
astic colleagues. 

On occasions of these kinds, it is a familiar failing of a 
speaker privileged as I am this evening to enjoy an hour or 
so in a pleasant and hospitable atmosphere to convey gratui- 
tous information on the functions and objectives of schools of 
pharmacy to learned scientists and educators who are responsi- 
ble for their operation. For your own comfort, let me assure 
you that I shall not attempt to discuss any of the technical 
phases of pharmacy before this gathering of experts. I shall 
be governed by the wisdom of that ancient maxim—‘“Discre- 
tion is the better part of valor.” 

To you, this evening, as Chancellor of the University Sys- 
tem of Georgia, I bring greetings, felicitations, and congratu- 
lations. A grandfather watching his little grandson pat the 
back of a large turtle asked him why he did so. He promptly 
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replied, “I do it to please the turtle.”” Now, my friends, I have 
no desire to pat the back of the turtle, although I know the 
turtle would be entirely agreeable and amiable, but I do wish 
to pay tribute to the achievements of the American Association 
of Colleges of Pharmacy. 

Prior to the creation of this association, pharmaceutical 
education was unorganized; that is, its purposes and objec- 
tives were nebulous or imperfectly defined. As a matter of 
fact pharmaceutical education was so restricted as to cause 
grave doubt as to whether it should be given a place in the 
college curriculum. Pharmacists themselves differed widely 
as to what should constitute the subject matter of the course 
and whether the course should be one, two, three, or four 
years. Pharmacy, however, has had no more difficulties in 
reaching conclusions as to standard requirements for a college 
degree than many other professional schools—law, medicine, 
business administration, journalism, etc. All new schools en- 
counter obstacles which only time can solve. 

The constructive forces of this association have accom- 
plished much in the last twenty-five years. The association 
has raised admission requirements, advanced scholastic attain- 
ments, increased the scope of work, broadened the subject 
matter in the curriculum, forced the enactment of national 
and state laws not only for the protection of pharmacists but 
also for the safeguarding of the health and welfare of the 
people, shifted emphasis from the merely commercial side of 
pharmacy to the service side in its broadest sense, and finally 
changed the objective of schools of pharmacy from manipu- 
lative processes to training students in the sound education of 
the arts and sciences. 

If I be correctly informed, largely through the efforts of 
this association, most of the schools of pharmacy are today 
in privately endowed colleges and state universities. This is 
indeed gratifying, for it means that graduates of these schools 
of pharmacy will have a cultural background and a broader 
outlook on life. Campus contacts of students of pharmacy 
with students in other professional schools are extremely help- 
ful. Such by-products of the educational process may be 
socially more desirable than the direct product of education. 


To accomplish these things has required faith, patience, 
skill, courage, determination, vision on the part of a large 
number of the membership of this organization who love the 
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ideals of schools of pharmacy and who love humanity. There 
are still obstacles to be overcome, but if we judge the future 
by the past, they will be. A former president of this organiza- 
tion, Dr. William G. Crockett, said: “Its fulfillment is a chal- 
lenge to each of you—a challenge to your sincerity of purpose, 
to your willingness and ability to give unselfishly of the best 
you have in you, toward a cause which you profess to be a 
worthy one.” 


THE DEPRESSION 


Digressing from this phase of the subject to another, may 
I call your attention to the fact that when the great financial 
depression came in 1932, state universities faced a real crisis. 
There was grave concern about their future status and useful- 
ness. No matter what meeting was held—bankers, merchants, 
manufacturers, industrialists or whatnot—the leading topic 
under discussion was tax revision and curtailment of appro- 
priations. In every depression the first major function of 
government to be neglected or to bear the heaviest curtailment 
of support is education. 


During the depression two major charges were made: 
first, that too many boys and girls were attending colleges 
and universities ; and second, that the State cannot and should 
not continue to support so many types of specialized educa- 
tion, particularly in the professional fields, for example, phar- 
macy, as this is the topic under discussion this evening. In 
a sense it was more difficult to make taxpayers see the neces- 
sity of providing money for specialized education than for 
educating the masses in the field of higher education. As 
the depression vanishes so do these academic questions, but 
they are certain to arise again. 


Today we have in New York City a great fair which has 
adopted as its slogan, “The World of Tomorrow.” Is it the 
world of tomorrow? No, it is an exhibition of the achieve- 
ments and accomplishments of an army of research workers 
in university and industrial laboratories of the past. It is 
merely stressing and emphasizing how all these things that 
have come from research can add greater comfort to mankind 
today and tomorrow. So it is that our universities of today 
are the results of faithful workers of yesterday—men of char- 
acter, of intelligence, of vision, of faith in a better humanity 
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to come. So it is with our schools of pharmacy—integral 
units of the universities. 

The universities of tomorrow will expand their work more 
rapidly than in the past so as to include thereby a larger num- 
ber of specialized or professional schools, because there is an 
increasing demand on the part of boys and girls for profes- 
sional training. The parents who are the taxpayers are not 
willing “to subscribe to the view that society maintains state 
universities for the purpose of providing a limited number of 
trained persons in each of the scholarly and professional fields. 
The parent still feels that his individual rights have not been 
and should not be submerged entirely in a more or less abstract 
program.” 


DEMOCRATIZATION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


To understand the problems of tomorrow, let us review 
the problems of yesterday. Why were state universities cre- 
ated? Of course, it would be absurd to attempt to answer 
this question in the time allotted me, but I am confident they 
came into being for the democratization of higher education. 
Briefly, though inadequately, let us consider this statement— 
the democratization of higher education. 

There are now in the United States 1,686 institutions of 
higher learning which are classified by the United States 
Commission of Education as universities and colleges, and 
of this number 548 are under public control, and 1,138 are 
under private control. Of these 1,686 institutions, only eleven 
(11) were chartered prior to the signing of the Treaty of 
Peace in 1783, when the United States became a free and 
independent nation. 

A careful examination of the charters of these eleven insti- 
tutions will show that there was only one of these institutions 
that carried on any secular work whatever—and therefore 
entitled to be recognized as a college—William and Mary in 
the State of Virginia. Harvard (1650) and Yale (1717) were 
essentially theological seminaries. The Covenanters parted 
company with the Puritans at Yale in 1746 and established 
at Princeton the College of New Jersey. The chief business 
of the New England colleges was to prepare ministers for 
the churches. Their work was admirable. 
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THE FIRST CHARTERED STATE UNIVERSITY 


From all sections of the nation you are gathered to attend 
this meeting, and for that reason, I trust that you will not 
consider it immodest in me, if I acquaint you with a few facts 
in Georgia history, particularly as they are so closely related 
with the topics under discussion. 

In the century and a half that has passed since the Declara- 
tion of Independence, Georgia claims priority in many of the 
forward movements of the period. The first steamboat that 
crossed the Atlantic sailed from her shores—Savannah; the 
first code of substantive law was adopted by Georgia; the 
first physician to use sulphuric ether as an anesthetic was 
Dr. Crawford W. Long, a Georgian, and a graduate of the 
class of 1835 of the University of Georgia. Great as are 
these achievements, the State’s proudest boast is in two 
charters: that of Wesleyan College, 1836, the first woman’s 
college in the world, incorporated by law, and authorized by 
law to issue diplomas to women; and that of the University 
of Georgia, 1785, the first state university, chartered by law, 
in America. 

Excellent as was the instruction in the eleven institutions 
prior to the Treaty of Peace, so restricted was the subject 
matter in the curriculum that political and intellectual free- 
dom was given little or no consideration. As a result of this 
condition many scholarly men and college graduates migrated 
to other colonies and there founded schools, colleges, churches, 
and became leaders in civic and religious affairs. 

Among the emigrants to Georgia from Connecticut were 
two brilliant scholars and noble gentlemen—Lyman Hall and 
Abraham Baldwin, both graduates of Yale. Lyman Hall, a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, was elected Gov- 
ernor of Georgia, in 1783, and in his inaugural message to 
the General Assembly, July 8, 1783, recommended that: “For 
this purpose it will be your wisdom to lay an early foundation 
for endowing seminaries of learning; nor can you lay a better 
foundation than by a grant of land and as in other govern- 
ments, hereafter, by lease or otherwise, raise a sufficient reve- 
nue to support such valuable institutions.” 

In pursuance of this suggestion, in 1784, twenty thousand 
acres of land of first quality were set aside for the endow- 
ment of a college or seminary. The following year, 1785, 
Abraham Baldwin wrote the Act creating the University of 
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Georgia. We are proud of our Magna Charta—a noble docu- 
ment. Abraham Baldwin is therefore not only the Father of 
the University of Georgia, but the Founder of American State 
Universities. 

These pioneers believed that material foundations were 
only built on sand without provision for the development of 
mind and spirit. Therefore, education was to be at the disposal 
of all. 

Baldwin, with his experience at Yale fresh in mind, desired 
to establish an institution free from the control of the church, 
by the State controlled as by the State supported. 


Our sturdy pioneers who were responsible for the found- 
ing of the University, held tenaciously to certain principles. 
They insisted that the University should be democratic in 
what it taught; that it should be under the control of no sect, 
no group, no organization ; that it should be as nearly free as 
possible; and finally, that it should be free to direct its own 
destiny. 

The creation, therefore, of state universities marked the 
first step in the democratization of higher education. About 
1830 there was a feeling that state universities were follow- 
ing too slavishly the curricula and objectives of the Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge, England, and therefore not 
meeting the needs of all the people. 


THE FIRST MORRILL ACT 


In the 1840’s there was a growing and an insistent demand 
for a new type of education or university—one based on prac- 
tical education. They insisted on equality in education, edu- 
cation for the industrial and agricultural classes on a parity 
with education for the professional classes. Their demands 
may be summed up briefly as follows: “The industrial and 
agricultural classes want and they ought to have the same 
facilities for understanding the true philosophy, the sciences, 
and the arts of their several pursuits (their life business) and 
of efficiently applying existing knowledge thereto and widen- 
ing its domain, which professional classes have long enjoyed 
in their pursuits.” The culmination of the movement to de- 
mocratize higher education and to provide colleges for the 
industrial and agricultural classes was the first Morrill Act 
of 1862. The Morrill Act was directly responsible “for the 
creation of a nation-wide system of colleges maintained by 
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public taxation and designed to democratize higher education 
and to provide scientific and practical knowledge to the great 
mass of people.” 

I am convinced that the acts establishing state universities 
was the first step, and that the Morrill Act which enlarged 
the functions of state universities was the second. It is agreed 
that the Morrill Act “opened the way for the emancipation 
of higher learning from its classic and formal traditions and 
for the recognition of the principle that every American citi- 
zen is entitled to receive higher learning of a practical type.” 


OBLIGATIONS TO THE SOCIAL ORDER 


As the first objective of state universities was the democ- 
ratization of higher education, so the aim of these institutions 
today is their obligation to the social order for state universi- 
ties must meet the needs of the age and the society they serve. 

State universities have a social service to perform because 
they belong to the people who make them possible by public 
taxation. State universities are the servants of the state. 
They have served the agricultural classes by graduating better 
farmers; they have served the legal profession by graduating 
better lawyers; they have served the industrial classes by 
graduating better and better engineers; they have served the 
youth of the country by graduating better and better teachers; 
They have served the medical profession by graduating better 
and better physicians, surgeons, pharmacists, and nurses. 

State universities must make it possible for boys and girls 
of talent and ability, though poor in purse, to have an oppor- 
tunity to receive professional training. One of the original 
aims of state universities was to make the cost of higher edu- 
cation as nearly free as possible. If these institutions do not 
do so, then many boys and girls of talent, ability, and character 
will be deprived of the privilege of being trained for the pro- 
fessions. Ability is not confined to any one class. 

State universities must give consideration to the groups 
as well as to the individual. It is clear that if the intelligence 
of any group is raised, then the intellectual opportunities of 
every other class are increased. One of the great outstanding 
characteristics of state universities has been to distribute 
knowledge direct to all who seek it. They undertake to de- 
velop the highest standards in practical activities and to dis- 
seminate their knowledge broadcast direct to the community 
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as a whole, and further, they have, in large measure, con- 
vinced the people of the value of tested knowledge. Certainly 
the college trained pharmacists have been of inestimable value 
in the field of research, in pure food laws, in education, in 
public health, and in the realm of social and moral affairs. 


MEDICAL EDUCATION 


Whatever may be the cost, more adequate funds must be 
provided for training doctors, surgeons, pharmacists, nurses. 
There is a wide gap between our capacity for medical service 
and what the people are able to obtain. The solution to our 
maladjustment between medicine and our social order is not 
a simple one. 

What is more precious than human life? What demands 
more serious consideration than the safety and health of the 
people? Next to the physicians who can render as fine service 
as the college trained pharmacist? As a people, have we not 
been more interested in developing great industries and ex- 
cellent highways than we have been in building and support- 
ing medical colleges, schools of pharmacy, hospitals, and health 
agencies? Crime and disease go hand in hand. Poor health 
and sickness is an economic loss. If a state provides wisely for 
medical education and medical care, it will reduce the cost of 
maintaining jails, alms houses, eleemosynary institutions, 
courts, police, more than the cost necessary to provide for 
medical colleges, schools of pharmacy, nursing, and public 
health. We drain a swamp at public expense but we permit 
human reservoirs of disease to circulate among us at will. 


STILL PIONEERS 


Even though the days of physical pioneering are over, we 
are still pioneers in that we are steadily pushing forward the 
margin of knowledge and intellectual cultivation. I like to 
think of our universities as living, growing organisms in 
which the spirit of the pioneer is as powerful as in the days 
of their establishment by legislative enactment—still in the 
period of adventure. 

It has been well said that “Year by year the world goes 
faster. Tomorrow becomes today so swiftly that the youngest 
of us has difficulty in preparing for it. In government, in 
economics, in international affairs, in living, change floods the 
scene. Only the utmost adaptability can keep a people afloat.” 
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Today too many people fear change, no matter in what 
line of activity they have an interest. It may be government, 
it may be industry, it may be banking, it may be education. 
There are many in our profession who would prefer to keep 
our higher institutions of learning “hoary agents of tradition 
rather than instruments of power and service.” 

In a brilliant novel of modern times an incident is related 
of a young man, age 20, who was convicted of murder and 
sentenced to prison for life. At the age of 60, he was released 
by the warden. After a period of three days of liberty, he 
returned at twilight to the warden with the request that he 
be permitted to re-enter prison. Such a request of the warden 
was not only unusual but was surprising. “Why,” said the 
warden, “do you make this request?” “So changed is the world 
that I have not the courage, the vision, the strength to readjust 
myself to this new world.” 

There are so many of that type today. Those who think 
in terms of yesterday, fail; those who think in terms of 
tomorrow, succeed. 

Finally, let me say that the University of tomorrow, of 
which the school of pharmacy is an integral part, will have a 
social vision and will be dedicated to a better world in which 
to live. 


An Old Timer Looks at the Pharmacopoeia 


SECOND ARTICLE 


WORTLEY F. RUDD 
Medical College of Virginia 


As indicated in our first article in this series this contribu- 
tion will cover first: a report made by Chairman Beal of the 
Board of Trustees on “Disbursements, Research” and the sec- 
ond part “Remington Research Fund, Receipts and Disburse- 
ments.” These expenditures are listed in Mr. Beal’s report 
under three headings: Compensation, Materials and General. 

To conserve space the individual’s name, number of 
vouchers paid, total for each of the items named above and a 
grand total of amounts paid to each individual, is listed below. 
This procedure applies only to part one of the chairman’s 
report. Part two is published in full. 

As we understand it none of these items bear any 
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relation whatever to honoraria paid to revision committee 


members as published in our first article. 


Members of the 


revision committee whose names occur in this list are num- 
bered and the amounts paid them as honoraria are listed for 
your convenience as footnotes in each case. 


DISBURSEMENTS 
RESEARCH 


May Ist, 1930 to April 30, 1938 


(1) E. Fullerton Cook 
Total No. vouchers—63 


Compensation .....$ 157.50 

Materials ............ 499.78 

499.30 

$1,156.58 
C. J. Carr 


Compensation 
Mellon Institute of 
Industrial Research 

Total No. vouchers—13 


Compensation ....$8,310.61 
Materials ............ 270.89 
263.49 
$8,844.99 


Perdue Research Foundation 
Total No. vouchers—9 
Compensation ....$2,600.00 
E. R. Squibb & Son 
Total No. vouchers—7 


Materials ............ $ 51.85 
Genera] ................ 74.00 
$ 125.85 
(8) C. B. Jordan 
Total No. vouchers—4 
Compensation ....$ 9.50 
Materials ..... 6.47 
General ................ 63.90 


(2) John C. Krantz, Jr. 
Total No. vouchers—53 
Compensation ....$1,032.50 


*(1) $33,600 to date. 
(2) $1,000 
(3) $750 


Materials 80.65 
General ... 350.95 
$1,464.10 


Dr. Fred Bell 
Total No. vouchers—16 


Compensation $1,816.64 
General . 250.00 
..$2,066.64 


(4) H. A. Langenhan 
Total No. vouchers—10 


Compensation ....$ 350.00 
Materials ... 6.49 
Genera! ..... 33.00 
$ 389.60 


(5) George D. Beal 
Total No. vouchers—8 


Materials ...........$ 274.27 
Genera] ........... 586.58 
Total . $ 860.85 
Gersten Bruch 
Total No. vouchers—5 
General ........... $ 159.10 
Margaret Babbage 
Total No. vouchers—4 
General ................$ 70.00 


S. B. Penick & Co. 
Total No. of vouchers—4 


Materials ...... $ 73.46 
(6) Leonard Seltzer 
Total No. vouchers—2 
Materials ... $ 18.10 
Genera] ..... 11.50 
Total ......... $ 29.60 
(4) $500 
(5) $1,000 
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(7) A. R. Bliss, Jr. 
Total No. vouchers—2 
Materials 
(8) E. N. Gathercoal 
Total No. vouchers—2 


64.80 


Compensation ....$ 300.00 
35.00 
$ 335.00 


(9) A. G. DuMez 
Total No. vouchers—2 


Materials ............$ 1.00 
General ............. 18.50 
$ 19.50 
American Pharmaceutical 
Association 
Total No. vouchers—2 
$ 757.28 
Vanadium Corporation 
Total No. vouchers—1 
Materials ............ $ 11.22 
National Conference of 
Pharm. Research 
Total No. vouchers—1 
General .............-. $ 25.00 
(10) T. R. Leigh 
Total No. vouchers—1 
Materials ............$ 
General 5.00 
5.75 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 
Total No. vouchers—1 
General ................$ 33.50 
(11) C. H. LaWall 
Total No. vouchers—2 
General $ 85.00 
Aaron Licten 
Total No. vouchers—2 
Materials ...........$ 48.43 
Arthur H. Thomas Co. 
Total No. vouchers—2 
Materials ...........$ 85.95 
Jacob Smith 
Total No. vouchers—2 
Compensation $ 175.00 
*(6) $500 (8) $200 
(7) $200 (9) $600 
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E. V. Laird 

Total No. vouchers—2 
General $ 144.00 

Arno Viehoever 

Total No. vouchers—2 
Compensation ....$ 200.00 

Dr. Alice Hayden 

Total No. vouchers—1l 
Compensation ....$ 150.00 

Merck & Co. 

Total No. vouchers—1l 
Compensation ....$ 

Arthur Osol 

Total No. vouchers—1 
Compensation $ 150.00 

Ernest Little 

Total No. vouchers—1 
General $ 25.00 

National Conference 

dustrial Research 

Total No. vouchers—1 
General ................ $ 25.00 

Magnus, Mabee & Raynard 

Total No. vouchers—1l 
Materials 

H, A. Christian 

Total No. vouchers—1 
General .............. $ 

Reid Hunt 

Total No. vouchers—1 
Materials 

Cyrus B. Wood 

Total No. vouchers—1 
Materials 

Marian G. Lund 

Total No. vouchers—1 
Compensation $ 25.00 

C. W. Holton 

Total No. vouchers—1 
General . $ 500.00 

Arnold Bindery 

Total No. vouchers—1 


16.25 


25.00 


3.00 


Materials .......... $ 56.25 
Frank M. Moerk 
Total No. vouchers—1 
General ................$ 45.00 


Burroughs Wellcome & Co. 
Total No. vouchers—1 
Materials 


(10) $100 
(11) $300 


(12) $400 


(12) 
(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
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SUMMARY OF DISBURSEMENTS 
RESEARCH 
May 1, 1930 to April 30, 1938 
$16,426.95 


Compensation 

Materials . 1,592.91 
General 4,110.10 
Total $22,129.96 
* (13) $750 (14) $500 (15) $100 


UNITED STATES PHARMACOPOEIAL CONVENTION 
REMINGTON RESEARCH FUND 


Receipts and Disbursements. 
May 1, 1931 to December 31, 1938. 


Receipts: 


May 1, Home Owners Loan Corporation Bonds $ 20,000.00 


4,808.33 


$ 24,808.33 


Disbursements: 


Clerical $ 12.00 
Compensation . 587.50 
Meetings 962.27 
Supplies ......... 683.58 
Postage, Telephone & Telegrams 14.36 


General Expenses 618.60 


Reimbursements of sundry expenses 
Payments made from general funds 947.65 
Investment of funds 19,958.00 
Interest accrued at time of pur- 

chase of investments 113.33 


$23,897.29 


Cash on hand April 30, 1930 911.04 


$24,808.33 


ITEMIZED CHECKS 
1934. 


Sept. 24, Check # 1 Hotel Pennsylvania, Meeting $ 98.05 
” Check # 2 Master Reporting Co., General 121.65 
” Check # 3 E. Fullerton Cook, Meetings 23.67 
” Check # 4 U.S.P. Convention, General 737.85 
Jan. 16, Check # 5 E. Fullerton Cook 
Meetings 25.96 
Check Tax .08 
Jan. 19, Check # 6 Investment, H.L.O. Bonds, 


Safe Deposit Box 19,925.00 


Accrued Interest 113.33 
Post. & Ins. 33.00 


M 
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Feb. 


Mar. 20, 


Apr. 9, 
May 10, 
June 3, 
8, 
July 8, 
8, 
Aug. 2 
Sept. 6, 
17, 
Oct. 4, 
4. 
4, 
Nov. 18, 
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# 7, Pharmaceutical Society of Great 
Britain, General 
# 8, E. Fullerton Cook, 


Meeting 12.55 

Supplies 1.25 
# 9, E. Fullerton Cook, 

Meeting 16.80 

Post. & T. 13.80 

Supplies 6.40 


#10, E. Fullerton Cook, 
Supplies 
#11, Burroughs Wellcome Co., 
Supplies 
#12, E. Fullerton Cook 
General . 47.08 
Supplies 4.10 


#13, E. Fullerton Cook 
General 4.05 
Supplies 27.00 


#14, E. Fullerton Cook 
Meetings 
#15, E. Fullerton Cook 
+16, E. Fullerton Cook 
Meetings 
#17, E. Fullerton Cook 
General 
+18, Difco Laboratories, 
Supplies 
#19, The Wilson Laboratories, 
Supplies 
+20, The Cudahy Pkg. Co. 
Supplies 
#21, Frederick Stearns & Co. 
Supplies 
+22, E. Fullerton Cook, 
General 3.38 
Supplies 5.00 


#23, Fairchild Brothers and Foster 
Supplies 
+24, Armour & Co., 
Supplies 
25, E. Fullerton Cook, 
Supplies 
#26, Jas. R. Shaw, 
Compensation 
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73.65 


13.80 


208.04 
12.00 


16.25 
42.00 
18.00 
18.00 
18.00 


18.00 


32.00 


30.00 


| 
5 | 
1 
0 
5 
37.06 
8.05 
37.50 
11.18 
31.05 
8.38 
16.73 
125.00 
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8, 
May 8, 
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July 3, 


Aug. 4, 
Nov. 6, 
Dec. 8, 
1937-38. 
Jan. 8, 
Mar. 5, 
July 13, 
Dec. 14, 
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#27, Jas. R. Shaw, 
Compensation 
#28, Jas. R. Shaw, 
Compensation 
#29, E. Fullerton Cook 
Meetings 
#30, Jas. R. Shaw io 
#31, Marvin R. Thompson 
Compensation 25.0 
Supplies . 
#32, The George Washington University 
Supplies ...... 412 
#33, University of Michigan 
#34, Orange & Black Kennels, 
Supplies 
#35, LaWall & Harrison 
Supplies 
#36, E. Fullerton Cook 
Meetings 
#37, W. B. Castle, 
Meetings 
#38, E. Fullerton Cook 
Meetings ....... 
#39, U.S.P. Convention 
Replacement to General Fund 
#40, E. Fullerton Cook 
General 
#41, E. Fullerton Cook 
Supplies 
#42, E. Fullerton Cook 
Supplies . 
#43, Greathead & Woodruff 
Supplies 
#44, Dr. O. L. Kline 
Meetings 
#45, C. H. LaWall 
General 
#46, Greathead & Woodruff, 
General 
#47, American Pharmaceutical Association, 
General 
#48, E. Fullerton Cook, 
Meetings 
#49, Dr. Ralph Isaacs, 
Meetings 


#50, Dr. C. W. Edmonds, 
#50, Meetings 


0 
0 


5 


67 


90 


125.00 
125.00 
259.54 
187.50 
41.75 
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187.50 ] 
76 O05 
34.10 
18.41 
209 80 
6.09 
59 
5 
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300.00 
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18.37 
19.63 
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Seasoned comment upon the distribution of funds of 
public nature or semi-public nature is always difficult to 
make. Were we in possession of all the facts that those 
responsible for such distribution should have before making 
it, it is conceivable that we might definitely approve actions 
that otherwise we should be inclined to criticize adversely. 
However, since we must act on the information in hand we 
can, perhaps express what we have in mind in no better way 
than to quote a paragraph from a letter received just today 
from one of the admirably trained younger men associated 
with one of the large state university colleges of pharmacy. 


In thanking us for sending him a reprint of our first article 
in this series he wrote most thoughtfully and at considerable 
length: “Jt may interest you to know that during the past eighteen 
years as an auxiliary member of Sub-Committee , on 
covering the U.S.P. X and the U.S.P. XI, 1 have devoted hundreds 
and hundreds of hours to work on the monographs on 
For this work I have received no remuneration either for time or 
for materials, other than free copies of the US.P. X and the 
U.S.P. XI when they were published. How many others there are, 
situated in Colleges of Pharmacy who devote so much time to the 
perfection of the U.S.P. monographs I do not know, yet it is my 
belief that the number is probably quite considerable.” 

His whole letter was in fine spirit but showed clearly 
that he is thinking very seriously about these U.S.P. prob- 
lems and is wondering if there is not a way out of some 
of the difficulties that must be met in alloting funds from 
time to time for U.S.P. revision. 

It is our considered judgment that he is probably saying 
what many others of the modernly trained younger men in 
this field have been thinking for a long time. 

While gathering material for these articles we have studied 
quite carefully faculty rosters of the better schools of phar- 
macy in the country. Unless one has been through this 
experience it would hardly be realized what a large number 
of men there are in pharmacy, chemistry, biology, phar- 
macognosy and related fields who have received superior 
training and who are now ready to assume major respon- 
sibilities in the scientific problems of pharmacy. 

With so much high class material available and so well 
distributed throughout the country, pharmacopoeial revision 
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should in the future, it seems to us, utilize them as far as 
it is practical to do so. 

The third article in this series will appear in the January 
1940 issue of this Journal. We shall discuss in some detail at 
that time what influences seem to determine the distrioution 
of labor and rewards in U.S.P. revision. Further, we shall 
attempt to analyze the data published in articles one and 
two making such observations as this analysis may seem to 
justify. 


The 1939 Plant Science Seminar’ 


ELMER H. WIRTH 
College of Pharmacy, Unversity of Illinois 


The Plant Science Seminar was founded in 1923 by Dr. 
E. L. Newcomb. Its purpose was to institute a gathering 
where pharmacognosists, plant chemists, botanists, pharma- 
cologists and others interested in medicinal plants, vegetable 
drugs and food products could pursue cooperative laboratory 
work and exchange ideas. As meeting succeeded meeting it 
became evident that the true spirit of the Seminar was that 
of cordiality and the friendly exchange of helpful ideas. The 
keynote of the Seminar is its informality. Ample time is 
allowed for discussions whether they be private or in groups. 
Old clothes are donned and field trips are frequent, always 
under the guidance of some local authority. One or two ses- 
sions are devoted to talks or demonstrations by the members 
and an address or two by masters in their fields round out 
the usual program. The real advantage of the Seminar is 
that it offers a week of relaxation and study, an opportunity 
to observe the flora of local areas throughout the country and 
the privilege of building friendships with those in similar 
and related fields. That such communion with Nature and 
with her fellow man fulfill some hidden desire in the heart of 
man is exemplified by the fact that every year more and more 
faculty members of other divisions attend the Seminar. The 
Seminar has no fixed membership. Whoever is interested in 
the plant sciences is welcome to attend and by virtue of his 
attendance becomes a member. The Seminar has always wel- 
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comed the ladies and children and has ever made an effort to 
hold its sessions at some place where the cost of living ac- 
commodations fell within the limits of the purses of the 
younger faculty men. 

A brief review of last summer’s Seminar* will serve to 
illustrate a typical meeting. Through the efforts of Professors 
Hoch and Burlage arrangements were made to meet at Blue 
Ridge College, in the mountains of western North Carolina. 
Here, at an elevation of 2,700 feet, surrounded by wooded 
hills and crystal streams and with the mountains of the Smoky 
National Park as the front-porch view the Seminar was truly 
at home. The region is best described in the words of Mr. 
R. T. Greer, one of its native sons who as president of the 
Greer Drug Co., has spent some fifty years in the collection of 
its native drug plants. Mr. Greer said, “It is especially fitting 
that your group should come together here under the shadow 
of these towering peaks—amid the mountains of the Blue 
Ridge which silently stand in their majesty as faithful senti- 
nels guarding, like Gibraltar, in their might, their strength 
and their power, your heritage and mine, bequeathed unto 
us by will, grant and special dispensation to have and to keep 
so long as we shall live. One beholds from the valleys below 
with their ribbons of sparkling and bubbling brooks singing 
their way to join the greater streams and finally give them- 
selves to the ocean from whence, in obedience to the great 
scheme of things, they may return again to refresh the earth; 
from hillsides and mountain sides where but a few days ago 
your eyes would have beheld, in all their glory and beauty, a 
profusion of Judas tree, dogwood, azalia, rhododendron, moun- 
tain laurel, silver-bell, mimosa and many other flowering 
shrubs and trees as they covered themselves with cloaks of 
various color; and from the topmost peaks wherever awaits 
for those who dare to ascend to their heights, views unfolding 
in area and magnificence the scenes of the Southland. Ex- 
cept, perhaps, the Rockies, there is to be found within the 
borders of our great country no scenes richer in grandeur 
and beauty. In these simple but sincere words let me say— 
we welcome you.” 

During Sunday and Monday some seventy persons wound 
their way up the mountainside to this delightful spot. Mon- 

“The detailed proceedings of the 1939 Plant Science Seminar will 
be found in the November (1939) issue of the Journal of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association. 
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day afternoon marked the opening of the Seminar with a field 
trip led by Dr. J. L. Kesler, veteran botanist of Blue Ridge. 
The trip proceeded over mountain trails to the top of Turkey 
Ridge, then along the ridge and back down the mountain; a 
hike of some five miles which gave many mid-westerners their 
mountain legs. Dr. Kesler was not only a scientific scholar 
but a poet in soul who made the beauty of nature live for all 
who botanized with him. Some two hundred and fifty species 
of plants were seen and identified and several members armed 
with vasculum and plant press added many a new one to their 
collections. On Monday evening the Seminar was privileged 
to prevue a motion picture made by Mr. W. W. Bell of S. B. 
Penick and Company. This film, in natural color, portrayed 
the collection of many native American drug plants as well 
as processes of drying, curing, cultivation and storage and in 
addition included the cultivation of hydrastis at Seattle, Wash- 
ington. It was of great interest to those who had never 
witnessed the commercial collection of drugs. 

At the Tuesday morning session Professor C. J. Zufall 
spoke on, “The Microscope in Crime Detection.” Professor 
Zufall who has been co-operating with the state police of 
Indiana both in service and instruction stressed the active 
part the pharmacognosist can take in crime detection because 
of his intimate knowledge of microscopy and the histology 
of plant and animal material. Professor Zufall cited many 
specific instances from his experience. He also displayed a 
Marihuana exhibit regarding which he spoke informally. Mr. 
R. T. Greer whose welcome we have quoted above spoke at 
length concerning his fifty years of drug collection and his 
recent work in the collection of pollens. Dr. Heber W. Young- 
ken spoke on, “A Recent Substitute for Jalap.” Dr. Youngken 
had identified a spurious jalap recently entering commerce, 
as Mirabilis jalapa, the common 4 o’clock; he described the 
histological differences between it and the official jalap. Tues- 
day afternoon was spent in a tour of the Asheville warehouse 
of S. B. Penick and Company, where the seminarians wit- 
nessed the commercial handling and storage of crude drugs. 
Tuesday evening was given over to an address by Dr. H. R. 
Totten, Professor of Botany of the University of North Caro- 
lina. Dr. Totten who is the co-author of a book on the trees 
of the southeastern states spoke on, “The Trees of the North 
Carolina Mountains.” This excellent address was illustrated 
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with many baloptican views. Among the interesting things 
mentioned by Dr. Totten was that of the one hundred and 
forty-five trees listed for North Carolina, eighty-five had found 
medicinal use. 


On Wednesday morning the cavalcade of cars left for the 
trip up Mt. Mitchell, the highest peak east of the Mississippi 
(6,684 feet). Led by Mr. F. J. leClair horticulturist of the 
Soil Conservation Service of the United States Department of 
Agriculture the cars wound their way to the summit where 
box lunches were enjoyed and the afternoon spent in botaniz- 
ing under Dr. Totten’s direction. The return trip was made 
through the state game refuge. Wednesday evening was 
spent viewing the motion pictures of past seminars. Dr. L. K. 
Darbaker exhibited his films of the Seminar dating back to 
1926 and Dr. E. H. Wirth exhibited films of the 1936, 1937 
and 1938 Seminars. The motion pictures of past Seminars 
are an annual feature of the Seminar and always result in a 
very pleasant evening of reminiscence. So large have the 
film libraries of the Seminar become that an intermission was 
inserted in the program this year. During this intermission 
the members retired to the grove for another annual feature 
of the Seminar, the ‘Watermelon Party,’ where the members 
consumed the luscious Georgia melons to the point of stress. 


On Thursday morning the group left for a tour of Bilt- 
more Forest, again under the direction of Mr. leClair. Here 
they also visited the Vanderbilt Manor with its priceless tapes- 
tries, art treasures and furnishings. After luncheon at the 
estate dairy they returned to Blue Ridge where the afternoon 
session was devoted to the reading of Dr. Robert S. Justice’s 
paper “On the Survey for Medicinal Drug Plants of Com- 
mercial Importance in Georgia.” Dr. Hoch read the paper 
in Dr. Justice’s absence and distributed bulletins of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia containing the detailed information com- 
piled by Dr. Justice. The paper provoked considerable thought 
and the remainder of the session was spent in discussing the 
general survey sponsored by the National Research Council 
and the importance of such information especially in the event 
of national emergency. 

On Thursday evening the Seminar was favored by a talk 
by Miss Michalena LeF rere Carroll on, “The Relationship of 
Art to Botany.” Miss Carroll who is connected with the Art 
division of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden pointed out that all 
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art forms (square, triangle, polygon, etc.) and all lines 
(straight, curved, wavy) as well as color are to be found in 
plants. Illustrations of ancient mediaeval and modern appli- 
cation of plant motifs to architecture, painting and design 
were given. Miss Carroll also traced the beginning and the 
development of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden under Dr. 
Gager’s direction and described her work there. 

Friday and Saturday were left open for those who wished 
to visit Charleston with Dr. Hoch or Chapel Hill with Dr. 
Burlage, or other surrounding points of interest. Many how- 
ever remained at Blue Ridge to enjoy a few more days, the 
rest and recreation offered by that delightful spot. 

Beside the advantages of the splendid program so briefly 
described above all experienced a week of delightful mountain 
scenery and of exhilarating mountain air. New friendships 
were formed and old ones renewed and each took with him 
bits of the helpful philosophy of Dr. Kesler, of the botanical 
lore of Dr. Totten and of the mountain philosophy of Mr. 
Greer. A new and delightful profusion of vegetation offered 
much to the botanist and many added materially to their 
herbaria. Playground and gymnasium equipment and an 
1800 acre tract left no idle moments for the children. Room 
rates were a dollar a day and splendid cafeteria meals hardly 
averged more than a dollar a day. Here again was a delight- 
ful opportunity to bring one’s family and to enjoy with them 
a week of relaxation and also to benefit by the acquisition of 
helpful ideas and new and wholesome friendships—the purpose 
of the Seminar. 

And so the Seventeenth Annual Plant Science Seminar 
passed into history—but long will it remain in the memories of 
the seventy who were there. 


A Textbook on Commercial Problems of 
Pharmacists’ 


E. L. NEWCOMB 
Executive Vice President National Wholesale Druggists Association 


During the last year, the Chairman of the Board of Con- 
trol of the National Wholesale Druggists Association has taken 


1Read before the Conference of Teachers of Pharmaceutical Econo- 
mics at the 1939 meeting at Atlanta. 
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occasion to make inquiry on the subject of commercial train- 
ing as it is offered at the present time in the colleges of phar- 
macy of this country. From information gained, he became 
impressed with the apparent need for an adequate text book 
on the commercial problems of the pharmacist. 

It was suggested that an inquiry be sent out to all of the 
colleges of pharmacy to ascertain the views of the administra- 
tive officers of these institutions on the subject. On December 
23, 1938, a communication was addressed to all of the deans 
of our colleges of pharmacy, as follows: 


“For some time the officers of the National Wholesale Druggists 
Association have had under consideration the problem of support- 
ing a movement to provide an adequate text book dealing with the 
commercial problems that are faced by the present day retail pharma- 
cist. It is the view of many of our officers that no adequate text- 
book on this subject is available at the present time. It is also our 
belief that many of the colleges of pharmacy are today attempting 
to give some instruction to pharmacy students on retail drug store 
management and operation and that others would like to do so if an 
adequate text book were available outlining a proper course. We 
recognize the difference of opinion among pharmaceutica! educators 
with reference to the propriety of introducing in a required pharma- 
ceutical curriculum such a subject as drug store economics. We 
will not enter into any argument on this question. Whether there 
is or is not such a subject as commercial pharmacy is entirely beside 
the point. 

The facts are that the pharmacist today is face to face with 
most difficult commercial problems. To meet these successfully he 
needs some specific training on the basic principles of sound merchan- 
dising and retail store operation, laws relating to his commercial 
operations, etc. 

It is solely with the thought in mind of taking steps to bring 
about the publication of a satisfactory textbook dealing with these 
commercial! problems that we write to you. We would like to have 
your answer to the following questions: 

1. Do you outline a commercial course for pharmacists in your 
school at the present time? 
(a) Is it mandatory or required? 
(b) Is it optional? 
Do you favor requiring all pharmacy students to take a course 
in commercial training, drug store operation, etc., as a pre- 
requisite to a pharmacy degree from your school? 
If you do not favor such course as a required subject, would 
you favor it as an optional subject? (Our own experience 
has been that where such a course is optional students do not 
elect it.) 
3. In the event that you do not have such a course, either re- 
quired or optional at the present time, would you be inclined 
to add such a course if an adequate text-book were available? 
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4. In the event your college of pharmacy is associated with a 
university having a school of business, would you favor re- 
quiring pharmacy students to take a specific course in drug 
store merchandising, operation, etc., to be provided by such 
school of business? 

In the event *uch training is already required or optional 
through your school of business, please send us an outline 
of such course. 

5. Have you any suggestions to offer as to teachers in business 
schools, or colleges of pharmacy who might be interested in 
contributing to the preparation of such a proposed standard 
text-book? If so, name such individuals. 

It is our thought that such a book might be prepared largely 
through compilation of existing material by an editor-in-chief with 
committeemen as associate members. 

We hope to have an almost one hundred per cent response from 
the colleges of pharmacy to this letter. If the replies are sufficiently 
encouraging we believe that ways can be found to prepare a text- 
book for the purpose indicated above. If you are favorable to the 
plan, suggestions from you as to the different subjects that should 
be covered in different chapters will be appreciated. With very best 
wishes, we are 

Cordially yours, 
E. L. NEWCOMB, 
Executive Vice President” 


The response to this letter was exceedingly prompt. Re- 


plies were received from practically all colleges. 


mit 


A compilation of the answers to the several questions sub- 
ted gives us the following information: 


TOTAL NUMBER OF REPLIES RECEIVED . 54 
1. Do you outline a commercial course for 

pharmacists at the present time? Yes... 48 

Is it mandatory or required? Yes... 38 


(Many in answering indicated that it was mandatory for stu- 
dents specializing to prepare themselves for retail pharmacy, 
but not for those preparing themselves for industrial or purely 
technical service positions.) 

2. Do you favor requiring all pharmacy students to take a course 
in a commercial training as a prerequisite to a pharmacy 

degree? 
Yes... 

(It would seem that all who answered “Yes” to No. 1 should 
have answered “Yes” to this question also. Probably some 
distinguished between the requirements for retail pharmacy 
service and those training themselves for technical professional 
service.) 
Five answered “No” specifically to this question. 

3. In the event you do not have a course dealing with the com- 
mercial problems of the pharmacist at the present time would 
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you be inclined to add such a course if an adequate text-book 
were available? 
There were only two that now had no such course that 
answered “yes.” Some said or implied “Yes” in spite of the 
fact that they now had such a courte. 14 in all answered 
This doubtless indicates a general interest in such a book. 

4. Would you favor requiring pharmacy students to take work 
in a school of business, if available? 
One or two would. There is widespread opinion that business 
men do not understand and are not sympathetic toward the 
problems of the retail pharmacist. The majority who ex- 
pressed opinions presented the idea that pharmacy men could 
best teach such a course. 

5. Suggestions and remarks: 
Several have men on their present staffs who could and 
would be glad to help in the preparation of a standard text- 
book dealing with the commercial problems of the pharmacist 
The book suggested might be regarded as a reference book or 
manual, was suggested by several. In most instances, it was 
suggested that thet the materia] should not be all included in 
one book but rather, two or three separate book* should be 
prepared. 

The general trend and tone of the replies received from 
the colleges indicates a definite need for a good book dealing 
with the commercial problems of the pharmacist. It was also 
the general view that such a text should be prepared by men 
trained in pharmacy, or with drug store experience. 

It was generally recognized that such a text could not 
spring up ready-made overnight, but would have to evolve 
slowly as a result of trial and experiment. 


Since this whole subject was first presented to the colleges, 
it has been presented briefly at the annual conventions of the 
American Drug Manufacturers Association, the Proprietary 
Association, and the American Drug Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and also to the Board of Control of the National Whole- 
sale Druggists’ Association. 

No specific action has been requested on the part of any 
of these different organizations. However, it is a fact that in 
each instance definite interest and sympathetic approval was 
indicated. 

It is believed that the general view is that an adequate text 
book on the commercial problems of the pharmacist would be 
strictly in the interests of pharmacy. It is also believed that 
most manufacturers and wholesale distributors of drug prod- 
ucts fully appreciate that improving the education of students 
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in pharmacy schools will be of direct benefit to such producers 
and distributors in the long run. 

One of our wholesalers, in a north central city, recently 
visited with the deans of two of the schools of pharmacy in 
his city. He states that: “Both deans expressed the desire of 
having an adequate course dealing with the commercial prob- 
lems of the pharmacist, but it seems as if a text book is 
necessary and also the proper book set-ups to teach the course.” 


It has been suggested that the text for the various phases 
of the commercial problems involved should be prepared by 
experts or those who are authorities in the respective com- 
mercial fields, and that such text should be reviewed by those 
who thoroughly understand the peculiar nature of the com- 
mercial problems as they prevail in retail pharmacy. 

Notwithstanding the apparent general feeling expressed in 
the replies received from the colleges of pharmacy that the 
proposed text should be written by members of the pharmacy 
faculties, we can hardly follow the logic of this suggestion. 

Today, the teaching of commercial subjects in our leading 
educational institutions is on as high a plane as the teaching 
of any of the professional subjects. Tremendous progress has 
been made in the development of our schools of business during 
the last decade. The procedures of the scientific research 
worker are today common routine in the field of commercial 
research. The basic principles of education are followed today 
in the teaching of commercial subjects, just as closely as they 
are followed in our professional or academic schools. 

It is our conviction that there is no more reason why a 
professor of pharmacognosy or chemistry should prepare a text 
on the commercial problems of pharmacy, than there is that 
a professor of accounting or business economics or marketing 
should prepare a text on botany, or chemistry, or pharmacy. 

The logical procedure would seem to be to have the text 
dealing with the commercial problems of pharmacy prepared 
by the best qualified authority or authorities on these com- 
mercial subjects that it is possible to secure. Such text then 
of course should be carefully reviewed by the administrative 
bodies of our colleges of pharmacy, with the aid of those best 
qualified in such administrative bodies to give advice. Finally, 
the real test of the value and merit of such a text and courses 
as prepared would come through the utilization of the courses 
within our colleges of pharmacy. Modifications would un- 
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doubtedly need to be made after such practical tests and 
experience. 

Following along the lines of all of the comments and sug- 
gestions obtained in the study and investigation of this subject, 
steps are now being consummated to make available for our 
colleges of pharmacy in the near future outlines and texts 
dealing with at least two phases of commercial training. Mem- 
bers of the staffs of ten colleges of pharmacy have submitted 
outlines of commercial courses. Members of the staffs of four 
different schools of business connected with our larger uni- 
versities have given their assistance in an effort to com- 
bine and compile and classify this material. As a result, to 
date outlines for two separate texts and courses have been 
prepared. The first of these deals with accounting and statis- 
tics. This is a basic, fundamental course believed to be 
essential as a proper prerequisite to any adequate considera- 
tion of the subject of retail store management and marketing 
for pharmacists. We submit herewith an outline for one of 
these two texts covering these two courses. Those who have 
co-operated in the preparation of these outlines have endea- 
vored to include practically all of the essential suggestions 
submitted in the original or subsequent replies to the ques- 
tionnaires sent out. 

The National Wholesale Druggists’ Association will en- 
deavor to secure such funds as may be necessary to underwrite 
the preparation of these preliminary outlines and texts. It has 
been suggested that the material be prepared first, either in 
mimeographed, offset, or printed loose leaf sheets, for bind- 
ing in suitable covers. It is also suggested that these outlines 
and texts be made available for all colleges of pharmacy for 
experimental and test use. 

The two courses suggested may be given, it is believed, in 
a fairly adequate manner in from not less than 66 to 72 hours 
ach, and it has been suggested that they should follow each 
other, running through consecutive quarters or semesters. 

It has been found that the outline for the course on Ele- 
nentary Accounting for Pharmacists, which includes general 
principles of accounting as well as application to depart- 
mentalizing and general merchandising, already exists in a 
fairly satisfactory form. Some slight revisions making the 
course more suitable for pharmacy students are being made. 

The outline for the course on Retail Store Management for 
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Pharmacists which has been prepared from the suggestions 
sent in by the different schools and material from other 
sources, is practically all new. It is of course tentative only, 
and is subject to further additions or revisions or deletions. It 
is divided in to three parts, Parts I and II deal with the general 
principles of marketing and retailing. It is contemplated 
that not over four or five lessons will be devoted to this. These 
subjects are included as an introduction to Part III on ““Man- 
agement of the Retail Drug Store.” 


Commercial sources are being utilized to obtain the best 
practical information available today on these subjects. For 
example, one of the largest pharmaceutical houses has vol- 
unteered to give assistance in the perfection of the text rela- 
tive to Marketing in the Prescription Department. 


One of the best posted men on the Requirements of Insur- 
ance for drug stores will volunteer assistance in the prepara- 
tion of the text dealing with this subject. Other commercial 
sources will be utilized in a similar manner. 


The services of a National Youth Assistance clerk to do 
the typing for the preliminary text for the course on retail 
store management will be utilized. 


Full details for the preparation of this preliminary text 
on Retail Store Management have not as yet been worked out. 
Indications are that it will represent a book of about 200 pages 
and is planned to include floor plans, photographs, and other 
illustrative material. 

It is suggested that copies of this book on Retail Store Man- 
agement for Pharmacists be distributed one to each school of 
pharmacy, and probably one to the professor who teaches 
marketing in the school of pharmacy. This will afford an 
opportunity for each to review the work and consider includ- 
ing a semester of marketing (if it is not already included) in 
their course in the fall of 1940. By this time, the material 
may be rewritten as a result of preliminary experimental use, 
and suggestions for changes, and published in more permanent 
form. 

Comment, criticism and suggestions on the outline for this 
text on Retail Drug Store Management for Pharmacists is 
invited. Adequate time is being devoted to research to make 
the volume well worth while. It should be a real contribution 
to our collection of text books for pharmacists. With the 
co-operation of all interested teachers through the submission 
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of their comments and views, this publication will not be a 
book of one man’s views, but will represent the best ideas of 
the best men available in this field of work. 

It is suggested that copies of this discussion and of the 
outlines of the two courses, together with the information 
pertaining to the proposed text books, be sent out to ali of the 
colleges of pharmacy for comment and criticism. 


The Necessity of Maintaining Adequate Profes- 
sional Standards in Pharmacy’ 


JOHN GROVER BEARD 
Schoo! of Pharmacy, University of North Carolina 


It seems superfluous before a group of this character to 
argue that it is necessary to maintain adequate professional 
standards. It is better to consider how such standards can be 
obtained and truly be sustained. It is wistful wishing to 
assume that broadly speaking we have any great degree of 
professional pharmaceutical practice in this country. While 
we are working to this end in educational requirements, even 
here we still have quite a way to go. As for retail practice 
it is folly to suppose that because there has been improvement 
in isolated instances that the prospect of adequate professional 
standards may be expected in the immediate future. So long 
as there are too many drug stores unwisely distributed and 
so long as a majority in Pharmacy subscribes to the policy 
that educational machinery should be geared up to produce 
as many annua! replacements as there are mortalities, just so 
long will the goal of professional retail practice be postponed. 
While it is a truism to declare that we need fewer and better 
drug stores controlled by men of sounder training, it is not old 
stuff to assert that this end will not be reached until schools 
and boards, as well as the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion and National Association of Retail Druggists have the 
courage to face squarely and oppose the demands that the 
stores now existent must all be kept supplied with some sort 
of legal practitioners. To yield to this fictitious demand is to 
break faith with the calling we follow and with an unsuspect- 


1Read before the Joint Session at the 1939 meeting at Atlanta. 
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ing and ignorant public that needs protection from our hands. 

The following question will now be asked and discussed: 
How Can Proper Educational or Prerequisite Standards be 
Established as a Uniform State Policy? 

Without bothering with statistical data it may be said that 
four sorts of prerequisite conditions prevail at this time: 
1. Some states require a four-year degree for only one class 
of practitioners and there seems no threat that such a require- 
ment will be altered downwards. 2. Some states are like the 
above except that pressure methods have been, are, or will be 
exerted to break down, or as the phrase goes, liberalize the 
prevailing standards. 3. Some states have the four-year 
course as a minimum standard for full pharmacists but allow 
the licensing of assistant pharmacists under various but al- 
ways low prerequisite requirements. 4. Some states either 
have no graduation requirements at present, or else the effec- 
tive date of such a prerequisite is some distance away. 

We may dismiss the first group from consideration. The 
second group stands in imminent danger. The third will have 
a hard fight to abolish and keep abolished the assistant grade. 
The fourth group’s chances of getting out of the cellar will 
be determined mainly by what happens to groups two and 
three. 

There are three fundamental causes that explain why there 
is too little professional practice and why the four-year col- 
lege requirement for a single type of license is not uniform 
throughout the country and why such a standard is difficult 
to obtain, or, if already on the statute books, why it may be 
amended seriously by specious reasoning and pressure placed 
upon legislators by such retail pharmacists as want abundant 
cheap help. 


The first cause is an abysmal ignorance of drugs on the 
part of the general public. The second is the astounding in- 
difference to the situation by physicians who are too self- 
concerned with their own importance and problems to sup- 
port Pharmacy’s true place among the health sciences. The 
third cause rests immediately upon the shoulders of all classes 
of pharmacists—manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers, board 
examiners, and teachers. Each class seems so concerned with 
its own particular responsibilities that it does not lift up its 
eyes and see Pharmacy in its entirety. While it is readily 
admitted that there are abundant exceptions to these sweep- 
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ing statements the fact remains that such exceptions do not 
change the premise. 


The first cause, as stated, has to do with the ignorance of 
the laity in respect to drugs. It seems that the public is never 
so dumb as when it shops for drugs. Intent upon securing 
the most for the least and with an inability to distinguish 
between quality and cost, it is a huge body of purchasing 
innocents that seems as if it did not care what sort of drug 
service is obtained so long as the prices asked appeal to its 
collective bargaining minds. Surely such a condition of lay 
ignorance calls for a comprehensive educational program that 
must enlist not merely the interest and support of thinking 
pharmacists but of several other agencies as well. The im- 
mensity of such a program is admitted but its very size should 
challenge our resolution to bring into partnership with our 
efforts editorial and features writers, educators in medical 
and sociological fields, beneficent foundations, and health 
agencies of several kinds. With the statement that the public 
needs such education and with a solid belief that it can be so 
educated, we will pass to the second cause. 


It would seem a natural conclusion to draw that physicians 
would be vitally concerned about having all drug stores eventu- 
ally in the hands of soundly trained prescriptionists and that 
they would conceive it to be their moral obligation to bend 
their efforts in this direction. We all know by experience or 
observation, however, that such a conclusion would be a fallacy. 
One could almost forgive individual physicians for their fail- 
ure to labor for legislation designed to guarantee that all 
additions to pharmaceutical personnel shall be educated in a 
modern manner. We cannot, however, understand the failure 
of national and state medical societies to pay heed to such a 
necessary responsibility. Such bodies should be our strongest 
allies. Individual practitioners are often so ready to criticize 
drug stores, so willing to employ methods that deprive drug 
stores of prescription business, and so indifferent to the 
methods of drug compounding and dispensing that it is not 
unfair to assume that their collective attitude of narrowness 
is responsible for the inactivity of organized medical bodies in 
respect to bringing about a higher and safer plan of pharma- 
ceutical practice. Parenthetically it may be questioned whether 
pharmacists generally want or have often sought the aid of 
physicians. Quite a number express the fear that if doctors 
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were invited to assist they might press such an opportunity 
to take a dominant stand in pharmaceutical affairs. It is 
believed that such a fear is unwarranted. 

A third cause involving pharmacists was mentioned. When 
there are too many drug stores in a community, all owned by 
human beings such as you and I, it naturally follows that 
fierce competition, coupled with the necessity of keeping body 
and soul together, results in a reach for more and more side 
lines, and for more cheap help. This leads to an unconscious 
diminishment by owners upon the professional phase of the 
business. Hourly faced with wolfish customers snarling at 
price tags; hourly faced with too much competition from too 
many stores, it is not so much cause for wonderment that many 
retail druggists lose their sense of the professional and ethical 
aspects of pharmacy as it is cause for astonishment that so 
many continue to adhere to a good code of practice. 


One of the moot questions of today revolves around the 
annual number of replacements that are required to keep 
retail stores adequately manned with pharmacists. Some esti- 
mate this number at 3,000; other estimates are lower. All 
such guesses, however, are based upon the assumption that all 
mortalities should be cancelled by additions in order to main- 
tain the status quo. No guess is offered here of the correct 
number. Rather this position is taken: If progress is to be 
made toward reducing the number of stores to a point where 
genuine demand is balanced by a competent supply, there 
should be fewer replacements than mortalities. 


It is not possible at present for the accredited schools of 
the nation to obtain enough enrollees of good caliber to supply 
the so-called demand for additional pharmacists. Retail phar- 
macy at this time does not offer great inducements to ambi- 
tious, able and well prepared boys and girls. So long as there 
are too many stores with too little profitable volume just so 
long will the hours of work be too long and the salary offered 
be too low to attract the kind of youth that is needed to place 
professional conditions in pharmacy on a higher plane. 


Can the kind of men assembled here recognize such un- 
happy conditions and be willing without effort to let them 
continue; can we in good conscience subscribe to a system 
that is fundamentally unsound ; can we be united on the propo- 
sition that only by lessening the number of replacements can 
the surplus store problem be solved eventually? The next 
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ten years will determine whether or not the four-year college 
requirement and a single type of licentiate can be made coun- 
try-wide. If the requirement can stand up that long against 
the assaults that are just beginning to be hurled against it, 
and if in the meanwhile the licensing of assistant pharmacists 
can be stopped and kept stopped, our hardest years will then 
be behind us. 

A word now about assistant pharmacists. State after 
state is abolishing this grade of license until only about fifteen 
now permit it. In a few of these states a prerequisite of one 
to two years of college training is a legal requirement. If the 
demand for assistants in some states becomes too powerful 
to resist, a last ditch stand should be made to require not less 
than two years of schooling in a grade A college and not less 
than four years of practical experience. This would be a com- 
promise with a principle and should be considered only as a 
last resort. 


By request the remainder of this paper will be devoted to 
a description of efforts recently made in North Carolina that 
had to do with assistant pharmacists. It is submitted as a 
typical illustration of what may happen in many states. In 
1922 North Carolina made “graduation from a reputable school 
or college of pharmacy” a legal prerequisite for full licentiates. 
In 1921 however, the Legislature received and granted a re- 
quest from the State Association that the grade of assistant 
pharmacist be established. The requirements were set in this 
manner: Age 18; preliminary education, sufficient; pharma- 
ceutical education, none; practical experience, two years. This 
law operated for 18 years. In 1936 the State Association 
adopted a resolution petitioning the Legislature to cancel the 
law entirely, effective January 1, 1938, without penalty to 
assistants already licensed. Instead of obtaining such an end, 
here is what happened: In the closing hours of the 1937 legis- 
lative session the law was amended in this manner. The privi- 
lege of obtaining an original assistant’s license would expire 
January 1, 1939. All persons holding such a license prior to 
this date were given the right to stand the full board without 
further qualifications for an unlimited period of time. 

Early in the legislative sessions of this year it was dis- 
covered that two different petitions of relief from this new 
Act would be presented. H. B. 311 would have allowed such 
candidates as had failed the practical examination only an 
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indefinite opportunity for repeated trials on this single test 
and when successful to enjoy the privileges that expired Jan- 
uary 1. The second petition was introduced as H. B. 566. 
Under its terms all licensed assistants who had practiced as 
such for five or more years would be tendered a full license 
without examination. Eloquent arguments calculated to ap- 
peal to the sympathies of the lawmakers were advanced by 
proponents of both bills. These took the stock form of poor 
boys of worth and ability being denied rightful privileges, etc. 

With the 1936 resolution as a guide to what our pharma- 
cists wanted, the seven executive committeemen of the Associ- 
ation, the seven legislative committeemen, and the five mem- 
bers of the Board, all to a man, united their efforts and by 
telegrams and effective letters enlisted enough opposition from 
pharmacists in the State to kill both proposals. But the issue 
of assistants was not yet dead, because a short time later a 
resolution from a local association was advertised for pre- 
sentation at the May meeting of the Association—a resolution 
designed to restore the grade of assistant. When the conven- 
tion was assembled it developed that three other local organi- 
zations presented counter resolutions. When final action was 
taken the original resolution was tabled almost unanimously. 
Let no one conclude, however, that the victories mentioned 
were achieved easily because constant vigilance and hard work 
by scores of persons had to be applied to the task. 


There are two morals to this story. 1. Seek earnestly to 
learn before a legislature meets or as soon as possible what 
attacks will be made by whom against standards of practice, 
in order to be forearmed. 2. The fate of all pre-requisite laws 
will rest, in the final analysis, in the hands of state associa- 
tions! This last statement suggests the following gratuitous 
advice to younger teachers: 

Join and enter eagerly, enthusiastically and sincerely into 
the whole work of your state association. Your help there 
is needed. Cultivate the friendship and respect of every pos- 
sible member making no distinction between those who do or 
do not possess a degree. It is surprising to learn that often 
times an older pharmacist without an organized education 
may be an ardent champion of high educational standards for 
those who are to follow him. 

You can earn dividends for yourself and for your school 
by following this advice that is tendered by one who for 
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twenty-seven consecutive years has been secretary-treasurer 
of a state association and who believes that his modest efforts 
in this capacity have been of advantage to himself and to the 
school with which he is connected. 


The Need for Maintaining High Professional 
Standards’ 


GEORGE A. MOULTON 
Peterborough, New Hampshire 


I am pleased with the title of this address. First of all, 
because it gives me opportunity to express my gratitude to 
those forces in pharmacy which have resulted in an improved 
educational system, from which our present relatively high 
standards have come, and also to direct attention to the serious 
consequences which would follow from the adoption of any 
course which would bring about an impairment. 

The title is important again, because it affords opportunity, 
not only to direct attention to the necessity of maintaining our 
present standards, but also in focusing attention on those 
factors which will permit us to sustain the progress already 
made. 

Certainly. it is not necessary, in this audience, for any 
detailed reference to the magnificent progress which has been 
made in pharmaceutical education. However, for the benefit 
of those who have not followed conditions as closely as others, 
and particularly for the benefit of that great body of retail 
pharmacists who, by the very nature of things, cannot be 
present this morning, let me state that perhaps in no other 
field of education has the progress been so rapid, so profound, 
and so wise, as in the field of pharmaceutical education. 

Hurrying over the field, we note that in 1925 the old 
two-year course was dropped and the three-year course cur- 
riculum placed in effect and that in 1932 (only 7 years later) 
the three-year course was discontinued and a standard four- 
year period of training made the minimum for a degree in 
pharmacy. While the mere extension of time would have been 


1Read before the Joint Session at the 1939 meeting at Atlanta. Dr. 
Moulton is Chairman of the Executive Committee of the National 
Association of Boards of Pharmacy. 
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a great advance, the progress made means more than that. The 
four-year curriculum now includes cultural, general educa- 
tional and scientific subjects which, together with the pro- 
fessional courses, present a well balanced, well conceived, and 
well rounded system of professional education. 


Today, pharmacy occupies a place of prestige and impor- 
tance on the campus of our leading state universities and as 
advantageous as this may be, it is secondary to the fact that 
the college of pharmacy curriculum conforms to acceptable 
and approved standards of professional education. It is rare 
indeed to find within our colleges of pharmacy a sketchy or 
superficial course, as the mere discovery of any haphazard 
teaching procedure will bring discredit to that institution. 


Now, to those who might be inclined to be in opposition to 
the present four-year course, let me ask if they can possibly 
conceive of this system having come about except after delib- 
erate and prolonged study. The mere fact that advance has 
come one step at a time would itself indicate that the whole 
matter has been the subject of serious and careful study and 
the mere fact that the system does give evidence of careful 
and serious study would indicate, too, that the whole system 
has been developed with a clear-cut objective in mind and that 
this objective itself has emerged from an understanding of 
the conditions with which pharmacy has been faced during 
this period. 

We must bear in mind also, that the progress in pharma- 
ceutical education is more recent than that in medicine and 
other public health professions. In fact, the impetus in phar- 
maceutical education did not begin to manifest itself until 
medical and dental education had made great strides. It was 
obvious that if pharmacy was to hold a comparable place in 
the public health field, the education of pharmacists must 
itself be on a comparable basis. It was felt that the short 
courses in pharmacy, with their relatively meagre content, 
and in some instances superficial treatment, were a destructive 
criticism and did not deserve and could not demand that pro- 
fessional recognition given to professional pursuits based 
upon sound professional education. 

We were faced with the sharp question—should we permit 
pharmacy to occupy an inferior position, or should we frankly 
face the situation and so contrive to raise the level of pro- 
fessional education as to give it a real place in the educational 
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field? The mere statement of the question brings forth the 
only possible answer, certainly, from those who are profession- 
ally minded and who have a basic appreciation of what phar- 
macy actually means. So, at this point, let me again restate 
our title: “The Need for Maintaining High Professional 
Standards,” as the repetition is itself sufficient to call our 
attention to the fact that we have no choice in the matter 
unless we admit that pharmacy is no more than a mere trade. 


I say we have no choice because we are faced with the 
fact that while pharmaceutical education has tremendously 
advanced during the past few years, medical and dental edu- 
cation has made equally important strides. In fact, it might 
be said with a greater degree of accuracy than we care to 
admit, that the disparity between pharmaceutical and medical 
education today, is perhaps as pronounced as it was back in 
1920 when the two-year courses were in effect. Today, one 
enters the pharmacy school with a high school diploma and 
remains in college for four years. The medical man, on the 
other hand, enters medical school with four years of college 
work in addition to high school, and with this much more 
adequate preparation, spends from four to six years in his 
medical training. The mere statement of this fact again 
emphasizes that so far as pharmacy is concerned, there is not 
the slightest possibility that it dare go backward. 


I do not mean to say that the time has come when we should 
insist upon absolute identity in the time element in pharma- 
ceutical and medical education, but I do insist that the time 
has come when pharmacy must, at least, maintain the posi- 
tion which it has reached. The development of the medical 
sciences, the awakened interest in health matters on the part 
of the general public, the higher level of education which is 
universally obtainable, alone would be sufficient to bring con- 
demnation upon us as participants in the public health pro- 
gram if we did not consistently and persistently insist upon 
adequate educational standards. However, I think we must 
maintain our present educational and professional standards, 
both because of the professional work which pharmacy does 
and also because of the commercial activities in which it 
engages. 

This statement may at first be shocking to the educator 
who lives in a more or less secluded environment and who does 
not visualize the profound significance of the economic prob- 
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lems which beat upon the drug store. Discussing for a mo- 
ment the professional implications, let me say that we are all 
striving to develop pharmacy along professional lines and to 
have it given appropriate recognition in the public health field. 
We are seeking and have been reasonably successful in plac- 
ing pharmacists on the state boards of health. Necessarily, 
pharmacy will suffer and suffer greatly, if the men who repre- 
sent pharmacy on these boards of health are not men of the 
same mental and professional stature, and able to represent 
pharmacy in a thoroughly efficient and commendable manner. 
Speaking for myself, I would much rather see pharmacy 
not represented at all than to be represented by a person hav- 
ing not the slightest professional and educational right to 
participate in the public health program of any state. If we 
are going to insist, as I think we have a right to insist, that 
pharmacy be represented on the state boards of health and 
thus given a voice in the responsibility of the public health 
program, then pharmacy is faced with the exacting duty of 
sO maintaining its professional and educational standards as 
to make it worthy of respect among professions wherever 
professional men meet and discuss public health problems. 


We are also seeking to give pharmacy increased prestige 
in the hospitals of this country. We look to the time when a 
well-equipped pharmacy will be indispensable in any well- 
equipped hospital and that a pharmacist will hold a position of 
equal rank with other professional members of the hospital 
staff. The same reasons which support high educational and 
professional standards on the part of those who are repre- 
senting pharmacy on the boards of health are equally applic- 
able to hospital pharmacy. 

Medical treatment as it is developed in a modern hospital is 
based upon modern science and calls for the utilization of the 
most up-to-date devices and contrivances which themselves are 
based upon a close familiarity with current scientific informa- 
tion. As I visualize the matter, there is not much point in 
insisting upon giving pharmacy a real place in hospital ad- 
ministration unless we are in position to discharge the 
responsibility which goes with the job. 

We are also seeking to have pharmacy developed along 
professional lines by co-operating much more closely with the 
medical profession. Even a casual understanding of the con- 
tent and nature of the medical curriculum is sufficient to show 
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that pharmacy and medicine cannot have much in common 
until the physician and the pharmacist can meet on more or 
less mutual ground and they cannot meet on this mutual 
ground unless they approach it from a relatively equal educa- 
tional preparation. 

There is such a thing as an aristocracy of the mind and 
none may expect to enjoy the benefits and advantages which 
this aristocracy enjoys unless they are supported by rela- 
tively equal educational and professional standards. I do not 
believe that anyone who has a sound conception of modern 
medical practice and what it means in our social and eco- 
nomic scheme, can, for a moment, harbor the thought that 
pharmacy dare do less than maintain its present standards. 

Not only is this true in the professional field, but sound 
education is required of those who deal with the commercial 
problems of the drug store. Merchandising is itself a science 
and is coming more and more in the hands of men who have 
gone through our colleges of business administration and who 
have been fully educated in the significance of economic fac- 
tors, world trends, and other forces which control the play of 
modern business. 

If the pharmacist is to hold his own in the fierce com- 
petitive struggle, he must be equipped with an understanding 
of economic and commercial problems and must be able to 
deal with them as effectively as does his competitor. Distri- 
bution in the future will be more and more subjected to strict 
economic control, by which I mean that its development is go- 
ing to be responsive to sound and proven economic principles. 
The risk is too great and the consequences too serious for any 
worth-while investment of capital to be made unless the ven- 
ture is economically sound and is under the control of men 
who have an adequate appreciation of what economics mean. 


In addition to the professional and economic demands upon 
the pharmacist, there are yet his social relations to be con- 
sidered. And, I believe, again, that all that I have said in 
support of high educational and professional standards in the 
purely professional and economic fields, is of equal force and 
value when considered in connection with the pharmacist as 
a social individual. The reputation of pharmacy is not made 
by its educational system in itself, but rather from the phar- 
macist’s interpretation*of this educational system in his con- 
tacts with other people. 
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Stating this another way, the reputation of a pharmacy 
does not depend on the splendid department of pharmacy in the 
state university. It depends, to a far greater extent, upon what 
pharmacy is made to mean to the public through the corner 
drug store. Thousands of people come in contact with the drug 
store and this drug store and the pharmacist who operates 
it, create a certain impression upon these thousands of people. 
He makes this impression, quite irrespective of whether or 
not he consciously seeks to do so. It is because of this great 
basic fact that the individual pharmacist becomes the key- 
stone of the whole matter. Unless he conducts himself as an 
educated person, unless he interprets himself as a professional 
man, unless his own relationship to the public is one which 
brings credit to his calling, the educational system which pro- 
duces him is little more than a mockery. It is because of his 
social relationship and also because of the importance of his 
social relationship to the profession as a whole, that we have 
no choice but to maintain our present standards. 

While it would be possible to speak more fully upon this 
subject, I believe that what has been said is sufficient to main- 
tain that pharmacy has reached that point when it may no 
longer look down, but must continue to look up. We have 
reached that point where the integrity, security, and existence 
of the profession may be said to depend entirely upon the 
soundness of its educational system and the professional point 
of view which such a system brings about. So, I say that 
while we may take much pride in the progress which we have 
made, we should interpret this progress as a challenge that as 
much, if not more, will be required of us in the future and 
that if pharmacy is to occupy that place in the professional 
field for which we seek, then it must, in a very fully and 
accurate sense, conform to sound educational and professional 
standards. 


Our responsibility is to maintain the progress which we 
have made, to sustain the forces which have made this 
progress possible, and to fully understand that conditions 
largely beyond our control and of a significance far beyond 
our full comprehension, are such as to demand that we give 
the utmost of our mind and devotion to those tasks from which 
continued progress may come. 
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Pharmaceutical Education in Japan in 1939 


JOHN CAMERON 
Pharmaceutical Department, Peiping Union Medical College, 


Having been, for almost twenty years, chief of one of 
the premier pharmaceutical departments in Asia, in the Pei- 
ping Union Medical College which was built between 1916- 
1920 at a cost of some five million dollars by the Rockefeller 
Foundation and which has been maintained these twenty years 
by the R. F., it has been my privilege to travel extensively 
in the Far East on business and pleasure. As I have just re- 
turned to Peiping from a combination business and pleasure 
tour of Manchoukuo, Korea and Japan which took me over 
two months, perhaps some observations and reflections of 
a pharmaceutical or should I say “pseudo-pharmaceutical” 
nature may have some interest for many of my friends in the 
United States. 

An interesting article in this journal (April 1939) on 
“Philippine Women and Pharmacy” by my good friend Dr. 
Del Rosario, whom I had the pleasure of meeting some years 
ago in Manila, reminds me that today in Tokyo, in the seven 
colleges of pharmacy which have been opened during the past 
ten years, the majority of the students are young Japanese 
women. 

Herewith is a complete list of the Colleges of Pharmacy in 


Tokyo: 


Peiping, China 


NAME Student Number 
1. Tokyo College of Pharmacy Men 500 
2. Meiji College of Pharmacy Men 500 
3. Tokyo College of Pharmacy Vomen 500 
4. Showa College of Pharmacy Women 450 
5. Kyoritsu College of Pharmacy Women 450 
6. Tei Ko Ku Pharm. Coll. (Imperial) Women 450 


7. Tokyo Women’s Pharmacy College....Women 530 


It will be noted that in Tokyo at any given time there are 
2,300 women to 1,000 men studying pharmacy. I had no 
idea that so many young Japanese were studying pharmacy 
and I was surprised to find no less than five fine modern well- 
equipped colleges of pharmacy buildings in different sections 
of Tokyo, each of which housed 450 young Japanese women. 

I will not give details of the colleges visited but will 
confine my remarks to two only. 


1Written for this Journal at the request of the Editor. 
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(a) Tokyo Pharmaceutical College for Women (to give 
a correct translation from the Japanese prospectus 
of this College which I have beside me). 


(b) Kobe Pharmaceutical College (Women). 


(a) Dr. S. Akiya is director of this college. He is a 
graduate of the Imperial University of Tokyo—as all phar- 
macy directors in Japan and Korea are. I had the privilege 
of spending a whole day in his fine college in August this year 
and I wish to take this oportunity of thanking him for his 
courtesy and kindness to me while I was his guest. I say 
privilege, because although I have visited Japan many times 
during my stay in the Far East this is the first time I have 
been escorted by the director himself round a college from 
roof garden to sub-basement, it is also the first time I have 
been able to discuss general pharmaceutical education and 
training in Japan. Dr. Akiya speaks only Japanese and this 
has always been my handicap on previous visits, but by a 
stroke of good fortune the Korean taxi-driver who took me 
to the college spoke excellent English and made an ideal in- 
terpreter. In one of the Tokyo pharmacy colleges I visited, 
the Director seemed to resent discussing pharmaceutical affairs 
with a British subject. It should be remembered that dur- 
ing my six weeks in Japan anti-British feeling was at its 
height. This did not improve my chances of finding out some- 
thing about general pharmaceutical education in Japan. 


TOKYO PHARMACEUTICAL COLLEGE FOR WOMEN— 


This college was opened in 1932 and Dr. Akiya was ap- 
pointed director four years ago. I was much impressed with 
the size of the classrooms and chemical laboratories. With 
very few exceptions all the equipment, apparatus and chem- 
icals used in the College are of Japanese origin. I saw 100 
new microscopes which had just been delivered for use in the 
spacious pharmacognosy laboratory. These microscopes cost 
Yen 100.00 each (the fixed rate of exchange in Japan is Yen 
3.50=Gold $1.00). I will always remember the lay-out of the 
room where dispensing is taught to 100 students at one time. 
Each student has a separate laboratory bench. All necessary 
apparatus and equipment is contained in three lockers below 
the bench and each student is provided with about 60 of the 
commonly used prescription chemicals and drugs, a small 
private dispensary per student. 
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There are 450 young Japanese women in this college—ages 
range between 18 and 23. The course is a four year one. 
Strange to say the same course is given in the men’s colleges 
of pharmacy in Japan, but only three years are required. I 
naturally asked for some explanation of this but the Director 
only smiled in reply. 

The college year in Japan begins in April, so all pharma- 
cists graduate in March. 

The fees are Yen 180.00 per annum, or Yen 720.00 for the 
complete four year course. 

On graduation young women are paid a commencing salary 
of Yen 60.00 per month, which may be increased after five or 
six years satisfactory work to Yen 100.00, which is probably 
the maximum for women. I was interested to hear the Direc- 
tor say that most of the graduates from his college were mar- 
ried within three years of their graduation. 

(b) The city I know best in Japan is Kobe, because all 
the trans-pacific liners spend at least a day here and whenever 
I have returned to China from Canada, this has always been 
the port where I have transhipped for Tientsin. I learned in 
Tokyo during this trip that there was a college of pharmacy 
for women here, so I decided to spend a day locating the place 
and visiting it if possible. I say “if possible,” because only 
the previous day there had been a huge anti-British demon- 
stration in Kobe with 60,000 people parading with banners 
and bands. After some inquiry I found that the college was 
about twelve miles from Kobe between this city and Osaka. 
I called a taxi, but when the driver read the pencilled notes 
in Japanese on the card I presented him, he said “No gas.” 
The hotel porter explained that gasoline was very scarce and 
as there was a hill on the road to the college, the trip would 
use up too much gasoline. I tried six taxis with the same 
result—gasoline must be scarce in Kobe—but the seventh 
driver said he would take me, if we could agree on a sum before 
we left the hotel and I was to understand that the trip would 
not be registered on the meter. After some arguing back and 
forth, he finally agreed to take me for almost double the ordi- 
nary fare. As I was really anxious to see the college I con- 
sented and off we set. In thirty minutes we arrived at a small 
shack on the electric railway and I was requested to alight. 
The chauffeur led me up a narrow path for the better part of 
a mile, climbing all the way. At last we reached the college 
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where I met the director Dr. Saito, who spoke only Japanese. 
He understood my motive in coming, because fortunately I 
had a card from his classmate at Tokyo University, Dr. 
Akiya. I was shown over the whole college where 450 women 
students are taught pharmacy and was much impressed with 
the buildings and their beautiful surroundings. The college 
is built on a hill and the main building, which is a two-story 
concrete structure, houses the director’s office, five classrooms 
accommodating 100 students each, and the botany and phar- 
macognosy laboratories. 

Immediately behind this, one hundred yards further up 
the hill, is a building containing all the chemical laboratories 
and classrooms, and still further up the hill is the college audi- 
torium, seating 1,000, the dining rooms, basketball courts, 
and pond. 

Students whose ages range between 18 and 23 all dress 
alike, live out (no dormitory accommodations), have a college 
song and special badge of which they seem to be very proud. I 
noticed in the botany classroom a pile of cushions in one corner, 
and could guess that the students might find them useful 
during a long-winded discourse on the kicots and monocots. 


The graduates from this college find positions in the 
Kobe-Osaka area. Many of the better students find good 
posts in the Takeda Chemical Works in Osaka, who employ 
over 3,000 people and manufacture a wide range of pharma- 
ceuticals and cosmetics for the Japanese market. I was 
very politely refused admission to the laboratories of this 
Chemical Company in June this year when I visited their head 
office in Osaka especially to see their laboratories. 


POST GRADUATE TRAINING 


I spent a day at the Institute of Public Health—the most 
recent gift of the Rockefeller Foundation to Japan—where I 
was most cordially received by the Director, Dr. Hiyashi, a 
famous Japanese pharmacologist. I will not weary you with 
details about the many well-equipped research laboratories 
I visited here but will only mention the twenty graduate phar- 
macists who are taking a one year special course in food 
and drug analysis. These post graduate students are all men. 
Excellent dormitory accommodations have been provided for 
these especially picked students who come from any of the 
thirteen colleges of pharmacy in Japan or Korea. At the com- 
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pletion of their year’s course they all receive appointments 
under the public health administration of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment in either Japan, Korea or Manchoukuo. Dr Hiyashi 
is keenly interested in this very important section of the new 
Institute’s educational program and personally supervises the 
work these pharmaceutical students undertake while under 
his care. I was impressed with the students I saw in one of 
the organic chemistry laboratories—young Japanese of about 
24 or 25 years of age. 


PHARMACY COLLEGES IN JAPAN AND KOREA 


As a matter of interest I give herewith a complete list 
of all the pharmaceutical colleges in Japan and Korea, outside 
Tokyo: 


Student Number 
1. Kobe Women 450 
2. Osaka Women 600 
3. Kyoto . Men 450 
4. Osaka Men 500 
5. Nagoya Men 500 
6. Coosen (Korea) Men 500 


Attend an Approved School of Pharmacy 


The Question: 

S. J. P. of Rathdrum, Ida., is anxious to secure a book on practical 
pharmacy, written not for the student, but for the young clerk just start- 
ing his first position. 

The Answer: 

I hesitate to recommend just one book on practical pharmacy. There 
are many excellent ones such as Arny’s Principles of Pharmacy; Treatise 
on Pharmacy, by Caspari and Kelly; Organic Materia Medica & Phar- 
macognosy, by Sayre; Essentials of Pharmacy, by Snow; and Remington’s 
Practice of Pharmacy, by Cook-LaWall. 

However, I must warn you that pharmacy cannot be learned just 
by reading a book. It is far too complex a subject. The mere reading of 
books will not really teach the subject since the reader will only learn 
things parrot-like without knowing the whys and wherefors which a 
course in a college of pharmacy will teach. The only way for you to 
become a real pharmacist is to attend a school of pharmacy approved by 
the American Council of Pharmaceutical Education, and not to waste 
your time on cram schools. By doing this you will really prepare your- 
self for the profession, and will be able to meet the requirements neces- 
sary to obtain a pharmacist’s license. I am certain that if you follow this 
advice, you will, in later years, thank me for it. 

J. LEON LASCOFF, 
New York City, N. Y. 
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Summary of the Proceedings of the 1939 Meeting 
of The American Association of Colleges 
of Pharmacy’ 


The fortieth annual meeting of the American Association 
of Colleges of Pharmacy was held at the Atlanta-Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia, August 21 and 22, 1939. One hundred 
and fifty-one representatives from 51 member-colleges were in 
attendance. Representatives of at least ten other colleges were 
present at the sessions. 


President Serles, at the opening of the first session paid 
tribute to those staff members who had passed away during 
the year: Dean William B. Day, Professor Clyde M. Snow and 
Dr. Leonard D. Powers of the University of Illinois and Mr. 
A. P. McLean of the University of Oklahoma. 


Prayer was offered by Dr. T. W. Ayers of Atlanta. 


President Serles made the following appointments: Com- 
mittee on Resolutions—James M. Dille, Chairman, William 
A, Jarrett, Justin L. Powers, William J. Husa and Ivor Grif- 
fith; Auditing Committee—Elmer L. Hammond, Chairman, 
Adley B. Nichols, Charles E. F. Mollett; Nominating Com- 
mittee—J. Grover Beard, Chairman, Charles H. Stocking and 
George W. Hargreaves. 


Address of the President 


President Serles pointed out that all colleges in the Associa- 
tion have a common purpose: to instruct the youth in the 
fundamental principles of the profession of pharmacy and the 
extension of our service in public health measures to the 
uttermost parts of the earth.”” To do this three fundamental 
principles must be adhered to, namely, careful selection of 
teachers, adoption of curricula whose subject matter insures 
the average student a reasonable degree of success in the pro- 
fession, and the selection of students. Satisfactory students 
can be obtained by practicing the profession in such a manner 


1This summary is printed in order that the results of the year’s 
work and the happenings at the convention may be made available at 
once to the pharmaceutical public. Details of the work of the Associa- 
tion, including that of its committees and conferences, will appear later 
in this and future issues. 
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that it will command the respect of the community; by keep- 
ing the quality of instruction on a parity with instruction in 
other scientific fields; by putting pharmaceutical service on a 
plane of scientific reality. 

He urged pharmaceutical educators to assume their share 
of responsibility toward the United States Pharmacopoeia. 

He directed attention to the importance of proper financial 
support for schools and colleges. Three general sources of 
revenue were mentioned and all colleges were urged to fully 
utilize the opportunities at hand. 

Drug plant cultivation is a possible source of research 
funds. Colleges located in land grant institutions should in- 
vestigate the possibility of aid for further study of medicinal 
plants. Similarly, close affiliation with state associations, 
boards of pharmacy and allied professions may assist in the 
extension of distributive education for the benefit of retail 
pharmacists and so lead directly to the door of opportunity. 

He directed attention to the coming panel discussion on 
the topic of professional relations and expressed the hope that 
inter-professional work may become national in scope. 

He discussed the work of the American Council on Pharma- 
ceutical Education, especially as it may affect the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. 

His address was received with thanks and his recommenda- 
tions were referred to the Committee on Resolutions. The 
address appears in full in this issue of the Journal. 

At the close of the last session, the Association gave Dean 
Serles, a rising vote of thanks in “appreciation of his splendid 
service.” In the words of Dean Griffith, “In silentia he has 
done a great job, and in wielding the gavel and his mind in 
public, here with us, he has done a consummate job.” 

Report of the Secretary-Treasurer 

Secretary-Treasurer Cooper reported a membership of 
57 colleges and a balance of $2,766.14 in the checking account. 
The special fund has $1,914.57 in a savings account and 
government bonds with a par value of $3,000.00. 

The report also submitted figures concerning the cost of 
publication of the American Journal of Pharmaceutical Educa- 
tion. 

The complete report appears in this issue. It was accepted. 
Dean Charles E. F. Mollett of the auditing committee reported 
later that the accounts were found to be correct. 
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Report of the Executive Committee 


Dean Little, Chairman of the Executive Committee, sub- 
mitted statistics concerning enrollment in beginning classes 
for the college year 1938-1939. The total was 2,788, an 
increase of 23.3 per cent over the number for the previous 
year. This increase was partly due to the inclusion of five 
more colleges. Eliminating the students of those five colleges 
the percentage of increase was 11.5 per cent. There were 
397 women among the entering students, representing a 
percentage of 14.3, a slight increase over the previous year. 
The total enrollment in all classes, including special and 
graduate students was 7,588. It is worthy of note that 
almost 30 per cent of the entering students had had previous 
college training. Of these 81 already had academic degrees. 

Following is a summary of information concerning those 
who were graduated: 

Graduates receiving the Bachelor of Science in 
Pharmacy degree. ...-1,427 
Advanced degrees . 45 

Master of Science 

Doctor of Philosophy 
Honorary degrees 

Master of Pharmacy 

Master of Science ... 

Doctor of Pharmacy 

Doctor of Science in Pharmacy 

Doctor of Science ; 

The report discussed the need for financial aid for pharma- 
ceutical education and allied activities, pointing out several 
things which would benefit from financial help. 

It was suggested that an association of pharmaceutical 
editors might increase efficiency of our press. 

The report discussed the work being done by the various 
committees and by the four teachers’ conferences, showing 
that together their work constitutes a well organized long 
term program. 

Members of the Executive Committee believe that the 
future will “demonstrate a greater need for an active virile 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy than has ever 
before existed.” 

The discontinuance of the University of Notre Dame 
Department of Pharmacy was reported. 

During the year it had been suggested to the Committee 
that a committee be appointed to prepare a pamphlet outlining 
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the opportunities in the general field of pharmacy, for distri- 
bution among high school seniors. (This was not a recommen- 
dation but the Executive Committee thought well enough of 
the suggestion to approve the selection of such a committee.) 

The report of the Executive Committee was accepted and 
its recommendations acted upon individually. 

1. That a requirement be added to the By-laws, to the effect that 
representatives of the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 
on the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education be appointed by 
the Executive Committee. 

This recommendation was adopted. 

2. That the By-laws be so amended that no college of pharmacy 
can be admitted to membership in or continue to be a member of the 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy after July, 1942 unless 
it is accredited by the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education. 

This recommendation was received, to be voted on at the 1940 
meeting. 

3. That the By-laws be amended by deleting paragraph 5 of Article 
I which reads “it shall be the duty of the Executive Committee or a 
sub-committee working under it to check the current catalogues or 
bulletins of each member-college that fails to meet the requirements 
of Article VII, Section 7, paragraph 4 (similar to Article VIII, Section 3, 
paragraph e, (1), of the present By-laws). 

This recommendation was adopted. 


Report of the Committee on Curriculum and Teaching Methods 


Dr. Burlage, Chairman, reported that the committee had 
undertaken to make a survey of the time allotments for the 
various groups of subjects that have been generally recognized 
as essential in a curriculum. 

A great amount of material which will be useful to the 
Syllabus Committee has been tabulated and is included in the 
report. Some facts are noteworthy. There is a wide varia- 
tion between minimum and maximum hours offered in the 
important foundational groups. The wide variation would 
seem to indicate the importance of required minimum stand- 
ards. 

A comparison was made of average clock hours offered 
in the two and three-year courses which have been discon- 
tinued and the four-year course which is now obligatory. This 
table reveals that there has been an increase in the averages 
from the two year to the three-year to the four-year course. 
Averages for cultural subjects indicate that most schools are 
providing broader curricula, substantiating a basic argument 
for instituting the four-year minimum course. Importance of 
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commercial subjects is emphasized. The average of the total 
hours probably is a good index of the required minimum to be 
established in a single group. 

Following the reading of the report, Dean Jordan com- 
mented that this study of time allotments was in part at his 
request. As chairman of a committee selected by the Execu- 
tive Committee to study this subject it had been necessary to 
have this information, for some boards of pharmacy had ques- 
tioned whether as much time is being given to pharmacy itself 
at the present time as had been given when the shorter courses 
were in force. These statistics prove conclusively that hours 
devoted to courses in pharmacy have been materially increased. 

The report was accepted. 


Report of the Delegate to the American Council on Education 

Dean Lyman reported that all three representatives were 
in attendance and pointed out that pharmacy gains by having 
a sizable group present at Council meetings, thereby showing 
interest in the work of the Council. He also directed attention 
to the growth in membership, the publication program, the 
work being carried on by committees and to the courtesy 
shown to the representatives of the health professions at the 
annual dinner. 

The report was received. 


Report of the Committee on Relation of Boards and Colleges 


Dean Kendig, General Chairman, made some general com- 
ments on the work, directing attention to the fact that a 
feature of each district meeting had been a discussion of the 
proposal for modification of state board procedure for deter- 
mining the fitnes of candidates for licensure, made by Dr. 
Swain in his address last year as president of the National 
Association of Boards of Pharmacy. Some of the district 
resolutions which are of general interest were quoted. 

The report was received and the recommendation referred 
to the Committee on Resolutions. 

(In turning over reports which had recommendations to 
the Committee on Resolutions, this one was inadvertently 
overlooked.) The recommendation read as follows: 

Your chairman recommends that a suitable form or guide 
for a report be supplied to the chairman or secretary of each 
district and that the information be sent to the general chair- 
man of the committee or to the secretary of the Association 
within a reasonable time after adjournement. 
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Report of the Committee on Libraries 


Professor Lee, Chairman, reiterated the aim of this com- 
mittee, that of making teachers “library conscious.” During 
the year a survey of libraries of pharmacy schools was under- 
taken, by means of a questionnaire. The results were tabu- 
lated and discussed. The committee submitted a list of 
miscellaneous journals as an appendix to the report and re- 
submitted a list of over 500 titles of pharmaceutical journals 
which was a part of the 1938 report but which had been 
corrected. The report was received and the recommendations 
referred to the Committee on Resolutions. 


Report of the Committee on Problems and Plans 


Dean Lyman, Chairman, reported that two projects had 
been completed: “Are Pharmacy Schools Under the Four-Year 
Curriculum Obtaining an Improved Type of Student? A Sta- 
tistical Study,” by Robert J. Wherry and Henry M. Burlage 
was printed in full in the July Journal. “A Study of the 
Methods of Teaching Dispensing in the Colleges,” by L. Wait 
Rising has been completed and was presented as a part of the 
annual report. 

“A Study of the Deterioration of Drugs and Pharma- 
ceuticals” is being directed by James M. Dille. Progress of 
this work has been reported in the Journal. 

Other subjects under consideration are plans for obtaining 
funds for the benefit of pharmaceutical education and research, 
and establishment of an association of pharmaceutical editors. 

He directed attention to the suggestion that material be 
collected in pamphlet form for distribution to high school 
students to bring to their attention the opportunities in phar- 
macy “with the hope of acquiring a finer type of student.” 
Such a publication “should be entirely devoid of propaganda” 
if we are not to be “party to post-college disappointments.” 

The Association has a responsibility for maintaining the 
Subsection on Pharmacy in the American Association of Col- 
leges of Pharmacy. 

Dean Lyman, in commenting on the work of the American 
Council on Pharmaceutical Education, said “if there is any 
one institution which today deserves the support of the 
thoughtful men in pharmacy, it is the American Council on 
Pharmaceutical Education.” 

The purpose of the Committee on Problems and Plans, 
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the report reiterated, is to search out problems and set up 


machinery for their solution. 
The report was accepted. 


Report of the Committee on Activities of Students and Alumni 

Professor Terry, Chairman, reported that, though the 
Committee in its more than twenty years of service had pro- 
moted a good many excellent activities, it seemed time to rede- 
fine its functions. The Committee made several recommenda- 
tions in keeping with its idea of what the functions should 
be. The report was accepted and the recommendations, with 
one exception, referred to the Committee on Resolutions. The 
one recommendation which called for expenditure of funds was 
referred to the Executive Committee. 

(The Executive Committee considered this and voted a 
sum somewhat lower than that recommended but the purpose 
for which this expenditure was proposed was disapproved by 
the Committee on Resolutions and the Association voted to 
sustain this disapproval, so nullifying the need for funds.) 


Report of the Editor of the American Journal of 
Pharmaceutical Education 
Dean Lyman, Editor, directed attention to the fact that the 
list of subscribers is slowly growing. Support of members of 
boards of pharmacy and retail druggists is encouraging. 
The Journal endeavors to represent pharmacy in the field 
of education. “It is the mouth-piece of the Association. 
Pharmaceuticai education and pharmaceutical educators are 
being measured by it, judged by it. We owe it to ourselves 
and to our profession to express in its pages the best that is in 
us in the best way we can.” 
The report was received. 
Report of the Committee on Predictive and Achievement Tests 
Dr. Klemme, Chairman, reported that the committee had 
continued its efforts to secure financial assistance in order to 
inaugurate the five-year program of study of achievement 
tests. The report of the committee was accepted and the 
recommendations referred to the Committee on Resolutions. 


Report of the Committee on Professional Relations 


Professor Schicks, Chairman, reported that the committee 
had made a study to determine how courses in medical schools 
are dealing with drugs and how much time is devoted to them; 
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also to see how useful college courses in drugs are to physi- 
cians. Results of returned questionnaires were tabulated and 
discussed. The report was accepted. 


Report of the Committee on Educational and Membership 
Standards 
Dr. DuMez, Chairman, reported that it had been the 
general understanding that this committee would not function 
until after the new standards for membership had been adopted 
and incorporated into the By-laws. For that reason the com- 
mittee had been inactive. 


Report of Representatives to the National Drug Trade 
Conference 

In the absence of Dr. Rudd, Chairman of the delegation, 
Dean Hayman stated that the work of the Conference had al- 
ready been published, directing attention also to the fact that 
most of the time was devoted to the study and preparation of 
a uniform food and drug act. 

President Serles commented on Dr. Rudd’s absence and the 
Association directed that a message be sent to him expressing 
how much the members of the convention missed his presence. 


Other Reports 

Professor Webster, representative to the convention of 
the National Association of Retail Druggists, presented a 
report which was read by title. 

Dean Griffith, representative to the convention of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists Association, gave a brief verbal 
report. 

Dr. Youngken’s report on Biological Abstracts was read 
by title. He also presented a report on the Progress of the 
Medicinal Plant Survey in which he reviewed very briefly 
what has been accomplished in this Survey of the Commer- 
cially Available Sources of the Wild Growing Medicinal Plants 
of the United States. 

Dr. Olsen’s report of the Druggists Research Bureau was 
submitted by title. 

All of the above reports were accepted. 

There was no report from the National Conference on 
Pharmaceutical Research because it was in session during the 
time of the Association’s final session instead of on a preced- 
ing date as had been customary heretofore. 
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Panel Discussion 


The second session was given up to a panel discussion under 
the leadership of Dean Muldoon. The topic was Professional 
Relations and it was discussed under four subdivisions: 

Relationship with Physicians, Marvin J. Andrews 

Relationship with Dentists, George C. Schicks 

Relationship with Hospitals and Nurses, Louis C. Zopf 

Relationship with the Public and other Pharmacists, Clark 
T. Eidsmoe 

Following the presentation of the individual papers, there 
was discussion among the members of the panel. When the 
papers are published in a later issue an abstract of the dis- 
cussion will appear. 

At the close of the program Dean Muldoon and the four 
speakers who assisted him were given a vote of thanks and 
President Serles asked for suggestions about how to get the 
information presented in the program to every state associa- 
tion, every college of pharmacy and to other professions. This 
question was referred to the Executive Committee. 

(The Executive Committee later decided that reprints of 
material should be sent to presidents and secretaries of state 
associations and to members of boards of pharmacy.) 


Amendments to the By-laws 


At the 1938 meeting, the special committee on Revision 
of the Constitution and By-laws recommended the following 
changes in the By-laws: 

Article 1. Duties of the Executive Committee. Delete 
paragraph 4 which reads as follows: all member-colleges shall 
be visited at least once in three years by representatives 
appointed by the Executive Committee. 

Article 7. Qualifications for admission to and member- 
ship in the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. 
Strike out all subject matter from sections 1 to 12 inclusive 
and substitute therefor the standards adopted by the American 
Council on Pharmaceutical Education for the accreditment of 
colleges of pharmacy, with such minor alterations as are 
necessary to adapt these standards to the Association’s require- 
ments. 

The recommendation to adopt these amendments was put 
to a roll-call vote and adopted 
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Other Unfinished Business of the 1938 Meeting 

Two recommendations made by President Muldoon in his 
address could not be acted on until this year. 

1. That the By-laws be so amended as to require after 
January 1, 1942, that no college will be admitted to member- 
ship in the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 
unless it has been accredited previously by the American Coun- 
cil on Pharmaceutical Education. 

Inasmuch as an amplification of this particular measure 
was presented by the Executive Committee and received to 
be voted on at the 1940 meeting, this one was laid on the table. 

2. That as an experiment for one year, we combine the 
four teachers’ conferences into a single group which will 
function this year under the chairmanship of the teacher 
chosen today to act as the chairman of the conference on 
pharmacy. The secretary of the chemistry teachers’ con- 
ference will act as secretary for the combined groups. These 
officers together with the other newly elected officers of all 
the conferences, will serve as a committee to arrange for next 
year’s meeting a program of general interest. If this plan is 
adopted and is successful, arrangements for its continuance 
can be made at the 1939 meeting. If it fails other action can 
then be taken. 

The 1938 Committee on Resolutions, “because of the great 
enthusiasm and splendid attendance of this (1938) year’s 
conferences, doubtless due in part to President Muldoon’s 
inspiring leadership,” recommended that action on the pro- 
posed change be deferred until the 1939 meeting. 

In the discussion, it was pointed out that for a number of 
years attendance at these conferences had been dwindling 
and a lack of interest had seemed obvious. Inasmuch as 
interest had been aroused the recommendation was voted down. 


Summary of Dr. Newcomb’s Paper 


Dr. E. L. Newcomb presented a brief summary of a paper 
which he had read before the Conference of Teachers of 
Pharmaceutical Economics on a proposed “Text Book on Com- 
mercial Problems of Pharmacists.”’ He also pointed out that 
there is increased interest on the part of manufacturers and 
wholesalers within the drug industry concerning the problems 
of pharmaceutical educational instutions. As a result of con- 
ferences with some officers of the American Association of 
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Colleges of Pharmacy and representatives of the American 
Council on Pharmaceutical Education, a specific contribution 
has been pledged to the work of the Committee on Predictive 
and Achievement Tests. 

The Association voted to express to Dr. Newcomb its 
thanks for the report, the interest that is being shown by the 
National Wholesale Druggists Association in the various 
studies it is making, and for the financial support that has 
been pledged. 


Report of the Committee on Resolutions 


Dr. Dille, Chairman of the committee, opened the report 
with the following statement: “Your Committee on Resolutions 
has given careful consideration to the presidential address. 
We compliment President Serles highly on the forcefulness 
of his presentation and approve in principle the apt and timely 
suggestions contained therein. We heartily agree regarding 
the excessive number of committees. In view of the fact, 
however, that it is doubtful whether any committee would have 
the courage to recommend its own demise, we believe that it 
might be advisable to appoint a committee for the study of 
committees. Naturally, the death warrant of such a committee 
would have to be written along with its own powers of decapi- 
tation. 

“We approve also of the principles enumerated in the 
presidential address, which relate to the standards to be 
adhered to in the teaching of the fundamentals of pharmacy.” 

Specific recommendations follow: 


From the President’s Addresss 


1. That the question of establishment of fixed standards of high 
school curricula as entrance requirements be indefinitely postponed. 
The committee approved this recommendation and it was 


adopted. 

2. That Article VII of the Constitution be amended to read: The 
officers of the Association shall be a President, President-elect, a Vice- 
president, a Secretary-Treasurer, and Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, all of whom shall be elected by ballot and shall hold their respec- 
tive offices for one year or until their successors are elected and installed. 
The President or in his absence the Vice-president, shall preside at all 
meetings of the Association, shall present an annual address, shall 
appoint committees and shall perform such other duties as pertain to 
the office of president.” 


Since Article VII of the Constitution requires that colleges 
be notified of proposed amendments at least thirty days prior 
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to the annual meeting, the Committee recommended that this 
be received to be voted on at the 1940 meeting. The motion 
was carried. 


From the Committee on Activities of Students and Alumni 


The Committee on Resolutions expressed the opinion that 
this committee had outlived its usefulness and could be dis- 
continued but not having power to originate such a proposal, 
the recommendations were presented as they had been re- 


ferred. 

1. That the name of the committee be changed to Committee on 
Activities for Alumni. 

The committee approved this recommendation and it was 
adopted. 

2. That the functions of the newly organized committee be defined 
as a central clearing house for such material as concerns all alumni 
activities other than social affairs. 

The committee approved the recommendation and it was 
adopted. 

3. That the chairman of the future be charged with such programs 
and other printed or mimeographed material and outlines of the various 
alumni meetings as they are held, and that he prepare a composite report 
of these meetings, making them available to member-colleges of the 
Association along with suggestions and comments to those desiring 
such service.” 

The Committee on Resolutions believed this would be cum- 
bersome and burdensome and recommended that it be not 


approved and this motion was carried. 


From the Committee on Libraries 


That the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 
give careful consideration to the following four projects and 
take steps to appoint persons or committees to study and 


report upon them. 

1. That a carefully selected list of periodicals and journals be pre- 
pared for the libraries of the schools of pharmacy, such list to consti- 
tute the minimum number of titles for accredited colleges of pharmacy 
and to be prepared in co-operation with the American Council on Pharma- 
ceutical Education. 

2. That a minimum list of standard reference books upon the sub- 
jects of pharmacy, chemistry, materia medica and closely allied fields 
be prepared in the manner and for the purposes indicated in recommenda- 
tion number 1. 

3. That the qualifications of the pharmacy school librarians be made 
a subject of study and report. This should be done in co-operation with 
the Council and the American Library Association. 
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4. That the feasibility of effecting exchanges of duplicate library 
material for the mutual benefit of all the pharmacy libraries be studied 
and reported upon. 


The Committee on Resolutions found these projects com- 
mendable but thought they are matters of concern within the 
Committee on Libraries and not suitable in their present form 
for action by the Association, and recommended that they be 
referred back to the Committee on Libraries, with the sug- 
gestion that they be undertaken and the results of the studies 
presented to the Association later for consideration. 

After considerable discussion concerning the best way to 
handle the suggested projects, a substitute motion to refer 
the whole matter to the Committee on Problems and Plans 
was adopted. 


From the Committee on Predictive and Achievement Tests. 


1, That not more than fifteen member-colleges participate in a pre- 
liminary experiment involving achievement tests. 

2. That all schools participating agree to carry on the program for 
a period of not less than four years. 

3. That all schools desiring to participate notify the committee at 
once in order that the tests may be started in September of this year. 

4. That each school participating remit to the committee fifty cents 
($0.50) for each student taking the tests. A separate account shall be 
maintained for each school. Remittance shall be made immediately upon 
knowing the number of students to take the tests. Unexpended funds 
in each account shall be returned to the several schools at the end of the 
four-year period. 

5. Tests shall be sent to the participating schools immediately upon 
receipt of the examining fees. 

6. That all tests be returned to the committee for evaluation by 
October 1st of each year during the experiment. 

7. That the Association loan the committee $100.00 to serve as a 
buffer account during the establishment of the first year’s work. This 
loan shall be returned to the Association in sixty days. Such a loan, 
together with an estimate on the number of students participating will 
enable the committee to purchase the tests at a substantial discount. 


Because these studies involved the use of Association funds, 
the Committee on Resolutions recommended that the entire 
matter be referred to the Executive Committee and this action 
was approved. 


From the Conference of Teachers of Pharmacognosy and 
Pharmacology 
1. Resolved that it is the wish of the Conference of Teachers of 
Pharmacognosy and Pharmacology that the Syllabus Committee so plan 
the curriculum that adequate prerequisites of physiology and anatomy 
be provided before the course in pharmacology. 
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The Committee on Resolutions recommended that this be 
referred to the Syllabus Committee and this recommendation 
was adopted. 

2. Resolved that it is the wish of the Conference of Teachers of 
Pharmacognosy and Pharmacology that the Syllabus Committee allow 
for variations between the courses of pharmacology and pharmacognosy, 
respectively, in the various schools, but that the scope of these various 
subjects be adequately defined. 

The Committee on Resolutions recommended that this be 
referred to the Syllabus Committee for consideration and this 
action was taken. 

3. Resolved that the panel type of discussion be continued next year 
and that specific problems be discussed by means of questions to be 
answered by the panel in conference. 

The Committee on Resolutions recommended that this be 
referred back to the chairman of this teachers’ conference 
since it is his prerogative to plan the program as he sees fit. 
The recommendation of the committee was adopted. 

Finally, the report of the Committee on Resolutions was 
adopted as a whole. 

Annual Dinner 

At the annual dinner at which members of the National 
Association of Boards of Pharmacy met with the Association 
of Colleges, President Serles acted as toastmaster. Dean Wil- 
son presented the guest speaker, Chancellor Sanford of the 
University System of Georgia, who spoke on the subject, 
“Pharmacy of Tomorrow”. The address appears in this issue 
of the Journal. 

Election of Officers and Committee Members 
President: Charles H. Rogers, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Vice-President: Marion L. Jacobs, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Zada M. Cooper, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Chairman of the Executive Committee: Ernest Little, Newark, New 
Jersey. 

Members of the Executive Committee: Hugh C. Muldoon, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; Elmer L. Hammond, Oxford, Mississippi. 

Member of the Syllabus Committee: Elmer H. Wirth, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Joint Session of the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy, The National Association of Boards of Pharmacy 
and the American Pharmaceutical Association 

The session was called to order by President Serles of the 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, who pointed 
out that colleges and boards have a common problem and that 
the spirit of good fellowship should prevail. He then turned 
the gavel over to President Cook of the National Association 
of Boards of Pharmacy, who presided during the session. 
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Report of the Fairchild Scholarship Committee 
Dr. Eberle, Chairman, presented the report. Thirty-four 
candidates from twenty-four schools took the examination. 
The winning candidate was Elmer William Rebol, a graduate 
of Ohio Northern University College of Pharmacy. 
The report was received. 


Report of the Committee on Pharmaceutical Syllabus 

Dr. Burlage, Chairman, in his report, gave a brief resume 
of the work that the committee had done during the year. As 
a result of a joint meeting with the American Council on 
Pharmaceutical Education, the Council decided to “cooperate” 
with the Syllabus Committee in the revision of the Syllabus, 
with the view of making the new edition an obligatory part of 
its standards for accreditment in the future. 

The committee has decided to change the required mini- 
mum of 3,000 clock hours to 3,200 to conform to the present 
standard established by the Council. 

The report was received. 


Report of the Committee on Status of Pharmacists in the 
Government Service 


Dean Kendig, Chairman, reported that progress is being 
made in the effort to improve pharmaceutical service in various 
divisions of the government. The third examination given in 
1938 resulted in the commissioning of four pharmacists. A 
fourth examination is to be given in November of this year. 
A plan for training assistants has been set up. 

The report also contained considerable information rela- 
tive to pharmacists in civil service positions. 

The report was received. 


Report of the Committee on the Modernization 
of Pharmacy Laws 

Dr. Swain, Chairman, restated the purposes for which 
the committee was established and indicated that, though the 
objectives had not been entirely attained, progress is being 
made. The secretaries of state boards have assisted in the 
work of the committee. 

A tentative draft of a proposed uniform pharmacy act has 
been drawn up in such a way as to safeguard public welfare, 
administrative agencies must have “broad regulatory powers 
so that every phase of production and distribution will be under 
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professional supervision and control.” Controversy is in- 
evitable but nothing is to be gained by continuing to put off 
attempts to get such legislation. There can be no effective 
pharmaceutical legislation if we are to “await the day when 
there will be no objection to its passage.” 

The report was received and the recommendations referred 
to the Committee on Resolutions of the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association. 


Report of the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education 


Dean DuMez in his report gave a brief resume of the 
history of the Council, its present membership and the activi- 
ties during the past year. The Council has been incorporated. 
Fifty colleges have been inspected and the work of inspection 
will be continued after the opening of the school year with the 
idea of publishing a list of those accredited, about January 1, 
1940. 

The report was received. 


Address of Dr. Walter P. Cocking 
Dr. Cocking, Dean of the School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, addressed the associated bodies on “The 
Pharmacist as an Educational Influence in Community Life.” 


Discussion 
The Necessity of Maintaining Adequate Professional 
Standards in Pharmacy 

The subject was presented from the standpoint of the Na- 
tional Association of Boards of Pharmacy, by George A. 
Moulton. Mr. Moulton pointed out that our four-year course 
had come into being after deliberate prolonged study. It is 
obvious that if pharmacy is to hold a comparable place with 
medicine and dentistry in the public health field, the educa- 
tion of pharmacists must be on a comparable basis. Medicine 
and dentistry have been continuing to advance and though 
there need not be absolute identity in the time element, phar- 
macy must maintain the advance it has made. Pharmacy is 
seeking a place on state boards of health, increased prestige 
in hospitals, and closer cooperation with the medical profes- 
sion, so relatively equal educational preparation is imperative. 
If pharmacy is to hold its own in the fierce competitive 
struggle, pharmacists must understand economic and com- 
mercial problems. What is true in professional and economic 
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fields is of equal force in connection with the pharmacist as a 
social individual. Unless he “conducts himself as an educated 
person, unless his own relationship to the public is one which 
brings credit to the calling, the educational system is little 
more than a mockery. We have reached the point where the 
integrity, security and existence of the profession may be 
said to depend entirely upon the soundness of its professional 
system and the professional point of view which such a system 
brings about.” 

Dean Beard, who presented the subject for the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, pointed out that there is 
still no great amount of professional pharmaceutical practice 
in the country and that improvement in retail practice is not 
general; nor can it be while there are too many drug stores 
unwisely distributed. The desired end of fewer and better 
drug stores will not be reached until schools and boards, the 
American Pharmaceutical Association and the National As- 
sociation of Retail Druggists oppose the idea that stores now 
existent must be supplied with legally qualified practitioners. 

In some states, pressure methods are attempting to break 
down the four-year prerequisite requirements, in others there 
are attempts to abolish the assistant registration; in still others 
the effective date is some distance away. There are several 
causes for too little professional practice: ignorance of drugs 
on the part of the public; indifference of physicians; each class 
of pharmacists—manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers, board 
examiners and teachers—being concerned with its own re- 
sponsibilities so that it does not see pharmacy as a whole. Each 
of these causes was discussed. 

“If progress is to be made towards reducing the number 
of stores to a point where genuine demand is balanced by a 
competent supply, there should be fewer replacements than 
mortalities”. Reduction in stores would mean better hours, 
better salaries, better qualified pharmacists. 

Finally, Dean Beard described what had occurred recently 
in North Carolina in connection with assistant registration, 
and made some suggestions which had grown out of his ex- 


perience. 


Conference of Teachers of Pharmacy 
Dean Hammond presided. The program consisted of a dis- 
cussion of “The Educational Function of Teachers of Phar- 
macy” and the following papers were presented: 
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“First Courses in Pharmacy,” Charles O. Lee. 

“The Function of Teachers of Pharmacy toward the Retail and 
Manufacturing Fields,” Marvin J. Andrews. 

“The Function of Teachers of Pharmacy toward Research Work,” 


L. Wait Rising. 
“The Function of Teachers of Pharmacy toward the Teaching Pro- 


fession,” Robert C. Wilson. 
“Modern Educational Methods and Trends,” Paul R. Morrow. 


The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

Chairman, William A. Jarrett; Vice-chairman, H. Evert Kendig; 
Secretary, Clark T. Eidsmoe. 

Conference of Teachers of Chemistry 

Professor Bergy presided and the following papers were 
presented : 

“How Much Organic Chemistry Does the Present-Day Pharmacy 
Student Need?”, George W. Hargreaves. 

“Pharmaceutical Chemistry in a Flexible Curriculum,’ 
Webster. 

“Chemistry Courses in Colleges of Pharmacy,” Walter H. Hartung. 

“The Teaching of Qualitative and Quantitative Analysis in Phar- 
macy Schools,” H. George De Kay. 

“The Place of Biochemistry in a Pharmacy Curriculum,” Melvin W. 


’ George L. 


Green. 
The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

Chairman, Dr. H. George De Kay; Vice-Chairman, Dr. F. Scott 
Bukey; Secretary, Professor George W. Hargreaves. 

Conference of Teachers of Pharmacognosy and Pharmacology 

In the absence of Dr. Marin S. Dunn, Chairman of the 
Conference, Dean B. V. Christensen presided. 

The program consisted of a discussion of “The Aims and 
Objectives of the Course in Pharmacology and Pharmacognosy 
and How to Attain Them”, divided as follows: 

1. “Pharmacology,” A. Richard Bliss, Jr., L. David Hiner, James M. 
Dille, W. H. Ziegler. 

2. “Pharmacognosy,” Edmund N. 
A. John Schwarz, Robert S. Justice. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

Chairman, Dr. L. David Hiner; Vice-chairman, J. A. Reese; Sec- 
retary, A. John Schwarz. 


Conference of Teachers of Pharmaceutical Economics 
Dr. Frederick D. Lascoff presided and the following pa- 


pers were presented: 
“Accounting Theory and Practice for Pharmacy Students,” Paul C. 


Olsen. 
“Six Years in a Practice Pharmacy,” M. Medford Cooper. 


Gathercoal, Franklin J. Bacon, 
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“Developing the Prescription Business in a Pharmacy,” Ralph W. 
Clark. 
“What Economics Offers to the Pharmacy Curriculum,” John V. 


Connor. 
“Term Papers in Commercial Pharmacy,” Clarence M. Brown. 
“Education and Creation in Pharmacy Business Courses,” J. H 
Goodness. 
“Pharmaceutical Economics,” Kar! Scholz. 
“Main Street (visiomatic),” Coca Cola Company. 
“Text Book for Pharmaceutical Economics,” E. L. Newcomb. 
The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
Chairman, Dr. B. Olive Cole; Secretary, Dr. John V. Connor. 
Zada M. Cooper, Secretary. 
Approved: Ernest Little, Chairman of the Executive Com- 


mittee. 


We are overjoyed to learn of the continued improvement of 
Mrs. Wortley F. Rudd who is convalescing at home after a 
serious operation. 

It is with regret that we announce the illness of Dean 
Lucas L. Velez of the University of Puerto Rico and of Mrs. 
Ray Bird Cook, of Charleston, West Virginia. We wish for 
them both a speedy recovery. 


RECENT NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE JOURNAL 

Merck and Company, Inc., Rahway, N. J. E. G. Ebede, Washington, 
D. C. Mark Judge and Fred G. Kustermann, Minneapolis, Minn. Hoff- 
man-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J. John McKeown, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Bernard A. Bialk, Detroit, Mich. George D. Newcomb, Creston, Ia. 
Paul Pfiffer, Ann Arbor, Mich. Charles L. Guthrie, Petersburg, Va. 
Sidney Shom, South St. Paul, Minn. Carl H. Johnson, Gainesville, Fla. 
Floyd M. Cornwell, Webster, S. D. E. N. Meuser, Chentu, West China. 


The last thing I want people to say about me after I am 
dead is that, “He was a nice old man.”—Andrew G. DuMez. 


Have you sent in your subscription for Volume IV? Several 
thoughtful people have. 
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Report of Officers, Delegates and Committees at 


the 1939 Meeting at Atlanta, Georgia 


Report of the Secretary-Treasurer 


There is little to say about the work of the secretary’s 
office except that correspondence has been heavy. Matters to 
be reported to the Association will be presented by other 
officers. 

An abstract of the 1939 convention proceedings was pre- 
pared for the October American Journal of Pharmaceutical 
Education. It appeared also in the November Journal of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association. 

There are now 57 colleges holding membership in the 
Association. For the second successive year, all dues are paid, 
no college is in arrears. 

A detailed financial statement is appended. A few items 
might be of interest. There is a balance of $2,766.14 in the 
checking account. The special fund still has $1,914.57 in a 
savings account and government bonds with a par value of 
$3,000.00. $3,775.00 have been drawn from this fund during 
the year for the inspection of 22 colleges. (Eleven were in- 
spected last year and $1,850.00 paid. Altogether 31 colleges 
have had the entire expense paid and two, $100.00 each, mak- 
ing a total of $5,625 from this fund in two years.) 

Total expense for the American Journal of Pharmaceutical 
Education has been $1,593.10. Actual printing of the four 
issues and index has been $1,499.60, postage and office supplies 
covering the remainder. Subscriptions brought in $644.32 
and advertising $165.00, leaving a net cost to the Association 
of $784.78. (It should be remembered that these figures are 
for No. 4 of Volume 2 and Nos. 1, 2 and 3 of Volume 3, since 
volumes begin with January.) Clerical assistance for the 
editor has not been included. You will recall that an allot- 
ment not to exceed $300.00 was made for this purpose. The 
Journal has totaled 624 pages exclusive of index. 


Zada M. Cooper, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 1938-1939 


RECEIPTS 


Cash balance on hand : 

State Unversity of Iowa, ( ‘ollege of Pharmacy, annual 
dues and Journal subscription 

North Dakota Agricultural College, Division of 
Pharmacy, annual dues and Journal subscription 

Rutgers University, New Jersey College of Pharmacy, 
annual dues and Journal subscription............. 

University of Colorado, College of Pharmacy, annual 
dues and Journal subscription.......... 

Detroit Institute of Technology, College of Pharmacy 
and Chemistry, annual dues and Journal subscription 

George Washington University, School of Pharmacy, 
annual dues and Journal subscription 

Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, annual dues and 
Journal subscription 

Xavier University, College of P harmacy, annual dues 
and Journal subscription 

Rhode Island College of Pharmacy ‘and Allied Sci- 
ences, annual dues and Journal subscription 

Ohio Northern University, College of Pharmacy, an- 
nual dues and Journal subscription , 

Ferris Institute, College of Pharmacy, membership 
fee, annual dues and Journal subscription 

Temple University, School of Pharmacy, annual dues 
and Journal subscription 

Medical College of Virginia, School of Pharmacy, 
annual dues and Journal subscription 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, School of Chemistry 
and Pharmacy, annual dues and Journal subscription 

University of Washington, College of Pharmacy, an- 
nual dues and Journal subscription.... inital 

Western Reserve University, School of Pharmacy, 
annual dues and Journal subscription... 

Indianapolis College of Pharmacy, annual dues and 
Journal subscription 


Creighton University, College of Pharmacy, annual 


dues and Journal subscription............... 
University of Minnesota, College of Pharmacy, annual 
dues and Journal subscription....................... 
Connecticut College of Pharmacy, annual dues and 
Journal subscription..... 
University of Nebraska, College of Pharmacy, annual 
dues and Journal subscription... 
National Association of Boards of Secitinen dane in 
expense of reporting joint session 


Purdue University, School of Pharmacy, annual d dues 


and Journal subscription.............................. 


$2439.74 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
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50.00 
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University of Illinois, College of Pharmacy, annual 
dues and Journal subscription........ 


Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science, annual 


dues and Journal subscription... 
University of Southern California, “College of Phar- 
macy, annual dues and Journal subscription.. 
University of Maryland, School of Pharmacy, annual 
dues and Journal subscription........................ 


University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh College of Phar- 


macy, annual dues and Journal subscription 
University of North Carolina, School of Pharmacy, 
annual dues and Journal subscription 


University of Michigan, College of Pharmacy, annual 


dues and Journal subscription 2 
University of Notre Dame, Department of Pharmacy, 
annual dues and Journal subscription 


University of Kansas, School of Pharmacy, annual 


dues and Journal subscription 

American Pharmaceutical Association, share of ex- 
pense of reporting joint session 

St. Louis College of Pharmacy, annual dues and 
Journal subscription 

Louisville College of Pharmacy, annual dues and 
Journal subscription...... 

University of South Carolina, School of Pharmacy, 
annual dues and Journal subscription 

South Dakota State School, Division of Pharmacy, an- 
nual dues and Journal subscription 

Duquesne University, School of Pharmacy, annual 
dues and Journal subscription 

Loyola University, New Orleans College of Pharmacy, 
annual duos and Journal subscription 

University of Texas, College of Pharmacy, annual 
dues and Journal subscription 

University of Mississippi, School of Pharmacy, 
annual dues and Journal subscription 

American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education, 20 
subscriptions 

University of Idaho, Southern Branch, College of 
Pharmacy, annual dues and Journal subscription 

Iowa City Savings Bank, portion of 5th dividend (5% 
of $300.00; remainder in savings account) 

State College of Washington, School of Pharmacy, 
annual dues and Journal subscription 

University of Wisconsin, School of Pharmacy, annual 
dues and Journal subscription... 

American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education, 45 
subscriptions . 

Oregon State Aaviedeanal College, School of Phar- 
macy, annual dues and Journal subscription... 
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50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

8.40 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
45.50 
50.00 

5.00 
50.00 
50.00 
93.00 
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1939 
Jan. 


27 


American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education 


University of Tennessee, School of Pharmacy, annual 
dues and Journal subscription 

University of Puerto Rico, College of Pharmacy, 
annual dues and Journal subscription 

American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education, 3 
advertisements, 40 subscriptions, single numbers.... 

Connecticut College of Pharmacy, annual dues and 
Journal subscription 


University of the Philippines, College of Pharmacy, 
annual dues and Journal subscription 

University of Montana, School of Pharmacy, annual 
dues and Journal subscription 

Wayne University, College of Pharmacy, annual dues 
and Journal subscription 

American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education, 51 
subscriptions . 

Howard University, College of Pharmacy, annual 
dues and Journal subscription 

American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education, 
31 subscriptions. 

American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education, 21 
subscriptions 

Ohio State University, ‘College of Pharmacy, annual 
dues and Journal subscription 

University of Florida, School of Pharmacy, annual 
dues and Journal subscription : 

American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education, one 
advertisement and 35 subscriptions, single numbers 

Valparaiso University, College of Pharmacy, annual 
dues and Journal subscription 

West Virginia University, College of Pharmacy, 
annual dues and Journal subscription 

American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education, 97 
subscriptions, one single number 

University of Georgia, School of Pharmacy, annual 
dues and Journal subscription 

University of Texas, duplicate check (see Oct. 21) 

American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education, 13 
subscriptions and 2 single numbers 

Transfer of fund for Study of Pharmacy from savings 
account, cost in full of inspection of 14 colleges, 
$100.00 for one 

Farmers Loan and Trust Company, portion of 6th 
and last dividend, 5.77% (totaling 55.77%) (remain- 
der in savings account) 

University of Oklahoma, School of Pharmacy annual 
dues and Journal subscription 

Transfer of fund for Study of Pharmacy from savings 
account, cost of inspection of 7 colleges tie 

American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education 1 
advertisement and 2 subscriptions 


50.00 
50.00 
158.00 


50.00 


50.00 


50.00 


50.00 


111.50 


50.00 


62.00 


46.00 
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North Pacific College of Oregon School of Pharmacy 
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annual dues and Journal subscription... 50.00 
Long Island University, Brooklyn College “of Phar- 
macy, membership fee, annual dues and Journal 
subscription . 75.00 
American Journal of Pharmaceutical “Education, ‘1 
page advertisement ($25.00) and 1 subscription and 
American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education, 1 
page advertisement . 25.00 
receipts $10112.14 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Nicollet Hotel for dinner, guest speaker and wife....$ 3.00 
Ernest Little, expenses while attending annual con- 
vention . 107.15 
Rutgers Univ ersity ‘for telegrams sent by Dean Little 
on Association business 8.60 
Zada M. Cooper, expenses while attending annual 
46.60 
The Economy Advertising Company, stationery 25.50 
The Master Reporting Company, reporting conven- 
tion sessions, including teachers’ conferences 281.60 
Johanna M. Nelson, typing 1.10 
Zada M. Cooper, stamps......... 25.00 
Ernest Little, expenses of trip to Philadelphia 3.12 
A. G. DuMez, expenses of trip to Philadelphia 10.15 
Wortley F. Rudd, expense of trip to Washington for 
meeting of special committee of National Drug 
Trade Conference 18.50 
R. A. Deno for mimeographing and typing ' 4.83 
National Conference of Pharmaceutical Research, 
25.00 
Ernest Little, expense in attending Educational Con- 
ference ee 11.80 
Telegrams (night letters) to Newark, Brookings, 
Richmond, Memphis and Lafayette 3.02 
Rufus A. Lyman, postage for Journal business 14.00 
The Claflin Printing Company, 1M October Journals, 
200 pages with cover and insert 473.80 
insert 5.90 
1 halftone 5.00 
2M subscription blanks a 5.00 484.70 
The Claflin Printing Company, 200 reprints of Con- 
stitution and By-laws for Secretary’s office 7.10 
The Claflin Printing Company, various reprints for 
Chairman of Executive Committee 31.75 
Ernest Little, expense of attending meeting of Na- 
22.42 


tional Drug Trade Conference 
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16 
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11 
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‘ 
14 
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15 


15 
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Wortley F. Rudd, expense of attending meeting of 
National Drug Trade Conference 

A. G. DuMez, expense of attending meeting of Na- 
tional Drug Trade Conference................................. 

Rufus A. Lyman, for clerical assistance...... 

Charles B. Jordan, expense of inspecting Detroit 
Institute of Technology, College of Pharmacy and 

J. Lester Hayman, expense of attentive seuntinds of 
National Drug Conference 

Warrant on Treasury of Texas returned for lack of 

National Drug Trade Conference assessment.. 

Johanna M. Nelson, typing 

A. H. Clark, flowers for the Day ‘family... 


First Capital National Bank, safety deposit box rent 

S. T. Morrison and Company, renewal of bond for Sec- 
retary-Treasurer 

The Pharmaceutical Syllabus C ommittee, ‘annual | con- 

Bursar, National Research Council, ‘annual contribu- 
tion (1938- 39) to Committee on Pharmacognosy and 


American COD on Pharmaceutical Education for 


pectien ouis College of Pharmacy........... 

Houghton MifflitCompany, material for work of 
Committee on Predictive and Achievement Tests.. 

Rufus A. Lyman, postage for Journal business....... 

The University of Chicago Bookstore, material for 
the work of the Committee on Predictive and 
Achievement Tests 

American Pharmaceutical Association, contribution to 
cover printing of abstract of proceedings of 1938 
meeting in Journal of the A. Ph. A. 

The Claflin Printing Company, 1M January Journals, 
160 pages with insert and cover...............$ 381.80 
1M copies Index Volume 2 as 

World Book Company, material for “work of Com- 
mittee on Predictive and Achievement Tests 

Co-operative Test Service, material for work of Com- 
mittee on Predictive and Achievement Tests. 

Check for subscription to Journal returned... 

Baker Printing Company, blanks for use of _ 
in reporting matriculants to Executive Committee 

American Council on Education, constituent member- 

American Council on Pharmaceutical Education for 
inspection of Colleges of Pharmacy of Ohio North- 
ern University and Ohio State University... 

R. A. Lyman, postage for the Journal................ 


50.00 
25.00 

1.20 
10.00 
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50.00 
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100.00 
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Mar. 20—American Council on Pharmaceutical Education, an- 


” 22 

” 25 

” 25 
Apr. 7 

” 27 

May 5 
” 6 

13 

18 
June 7 
’ 16 
21 

July 10 
14 
Aug. 1 


American Council on Pharmaceutical Education, in- 
spection of Temple University, School of Pharmacy 
Rufus A. Lyman clerical assistance................................ 
American Council on Pharmaceutical Education, in- 
spection of Purdue University, School of Pharmacy 
and Louisville College of Pharmacy............ ere 
The Claflin Printing Company, 1M April Journals, 
The Claflin Printing Company, 2M No. 10 envelopes 
Check for subscription to Journal returned... ae 
Wortley F. Rudd, expenses in attending meeting of 
American Council on Education.............................. 
B. Olive Cole, expenses in attending meeting of 
American Council on Education................................ 
American Council on Pharmaceutical Education, in- 
spection of schools and colleges of pharmacy of 
Loyola University, University of Texas, University 
of Mississippi, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Uni- 
versity of Florida, University of S. Carolina, 
Creighton University, Medical College of the State 
of S. Carolina 
Rufus A. Lyman, expenses of attending meeting of 
American Council on Education... 
Rufus A. Lyman, expense of visit to Ferris Institute 
Co-operative Test Service, material for the work of 
the Committee on Predictive and Achievement Tests 
Purdue University, Division of Educational Refer- 
ence, material for the Committee on Predictive and 
Achievement Tests 
American Council on Pharmaceutical Education, in- 
spection of schools and colleges of pharmacy of 
Universities of Idaho, Washington, Kansas and 
California, North Dakota Agricultural College, 
South Dakota State College and North Pacific 
Rufus A. Lyman, postage for Journal... 
Wm. August Worner, allowance for expense of meet- 
ing of boards and colleges of District No. 6...... 
The Claflin Printing Company, 1M July Journals, 
116 pages and cover, 120 pages, each $2.30.......... : 
Ernest Little, honorarium as chairman of the Execu- 


” Rufus A. Lyman, honorarium as editor of the American 


- 
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Rufus A. Lyman, postage for Journal 
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Aug. 12 Rufus A. Lyman, clerical assistance 47.25 
” 14 Ernest Little for postage a 35.08 
” 14 Rutgers University, telegrams sent by Dean Little 2.67 

- 14 Rufus A. Lyman, binding two volumes American 

Journal of Pharmaceutical Education for Library 
of Congress ......... 3.50 
’ 15 Zada M. Cooper, ‘honorarium as secre etary treasurer 100.00 
Total expenditures $ 7346.00 
Aug. 21 Cash on hand. 2766.14 
$10112.14 

SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS 

Cash on hand 2,439.74 
Dues for 57 colleges 2,850.00 
Membership fees for two colleges 50.00 
N.A.B.P. and A. Ph. A. portion of bill for reporting joint session 19.20 
Dividends from closed banks atts 86.33 
American Journal of Pharmaceutical E ducation 834.32 
Transfer from savings account for inspection of colleges. 3,775.00 
Old proceedings........... 7.55 

Dues for one college appears “second time. Returned first time 
for lack of funds 50.00 
$10,112.14 

SUMMARY OF DISBURSEMENTS 

Reporting 1938 convention.. $ 281.60 
Printing American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education 1,499.60 
Contributions 825.00 
Dues to various organi izations a 125.00 
Expenses of representatives to various meetings 284.72 
Expenses of Chairman of Executive Committee to convention 107.15 
Expenses of Secretary-Treasurer to convention 46.60 
Bond for treasurer.................... 25.00 
300.00 
145.20 
Stationery 34.00 
Telegrams . 14,29 
Postage 165.08 
Committee on Predictive and “Achieveme nt Tests 12.88 
Meetings of Boards and Colleges 5.00 
Assessment, N. D. T. C............... : 25.00 
Inspection of colleges............... 3,775.00 
Printing, miscellaneous.............. 77.35 
Check for dues — off first time deposited 0.00 


$ 7,346.00 
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Report of the Executive Committee of the Am- 
erican Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 
For the College Year 1938-1939 


The Executive Committee of the American Association of 
Colleges of Pharmacy submits the following report for the 
college year 1938-1939: 


STUDENT ENROLLMENT 


The member colleges were prompter than usual in sub- 
mitting their reports on entering students as provided for 
in our by-laws, a fact which is very much appreciated by the 
Executive Committee. 

The entering students reported for the college year 1938- 
1939 number 2,788, as compared with 2,262 entering students 
in September, 1937, and 2,232 in September, 1936. These 
figures show an increase of 23.3 per cent, as compared with 
an increase of 1.3 per cent last year. 

This spectacular increase is partially due to the fact that 
this year’s data includes reports from five colleges whch 
applied for membership in the Association last year. These 
five colleges reported 276 entering students. If this number 
be subtracted from the 2,788 entering students mentioned 
above, we obtain 2,512 entering students for those colleges 
which last year reported 2,262 new students. This repre- 
sents an increase of 250 students, or 11.5 per cent. This is, 
of course, a substantial increase and is more in line with the 
needs of the profession than was the 1.3 per cent increase of 
September, 1937. 

There need be no concern over the increase in entering 
students last September. Some states are reporting a short- 
age of registered pharmacists, which is becoming acute in 
some sections. 

The average entering class of the 59 colleges enrolling 
freshmen last September was 47, or an average of 5 students 
greater than in 1937-1938. 

Twenty-seven Association colleges had entering classes 
greater than the average of 47, and 32 had fewer than 47 
entering students. Four colleges enrolled in excess of 100 
entering students. The largest entering class was 129, and 
the smallest was 9. Twenty-two of our Association colleges 
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had less than 20 entering students. Only ten colleges had 75 
or more entering students. 

There were 397 women entering during the past year. 
This number represents a percentage of 14.3 as compared 
with 12.3 per cent in 1937-1938 and 13.7 per cent in 1936- 
1937. It is obvious that there has been no great change in 
the percentage of women students during the past several 
years. 

The total enrollment during the past year was 7,588 stu- 
dents, or an average of 129 students per college, including 
special and graduate students. This number compares with 
a total of 6,468 reported last year, exclusive of special and 
graduate students. The increase in total enrollment for the 
year is approximately the increase in entering students plus 
the four-year upperclassmen in the five colleges which last 
year applied for membership in the Association. There has 
been a moderate but not a pronounced increase in total enroll- 
ment during the year. 

Thirty-nine colleges have less than the average student 
body, while 20 colleges have enrollments greater than 129. 

One college reports a student body of 371; no other college 
has in excess of 300 students. Eleven colleges have student 
bodies of between 200 and 300, six between 150 and 200, 
fifteen between 100 and 150, twenty-one between 50 and 100, 
and five have less than 50 students in their four classes. 

Again we are satisfied to note that of 2,788 entering stu- 
dents 827, or a little less than 30 per cent, have had previous 
college training. 

Among the students entering Association colleges last 
September we find 81 who already held academic degrees. 
Last year 71 such degrees were held by entering students, 
and in September, 1936, 69 college graduates were admitted. 
These facts furnish one more bit of evidence that pharmacy 
is attracting a better trained and more promising group of 
students than ever before. Among the degrees held by enter- 
ing students we find 36 Bachelors of Arts, 40 Bachelors of 
Science, 3 Masters of Arts, 2 Certificates of Associate of 
Arts, 1 Master of Science, and 1 Doctor of Science. 


DEGREES AWARDED 


The number of graduates receiving the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Pharmacy during the academic year 1938-1939 


t 
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was 1,427, which compares with 1,169 for the previous year. 
Here again the increase noted is in part due to the fact that 
it includes five more colleges than were included in last year’s 
data. These five colleges awarded 99 Bachelor of Science 
degrees, leaving a balance of 1,328 Bachelor’s degrees for 
the 54 colleges reported last year. This represents an in- 
crease of 159 graduates as compared with June, 1938. The 
increase is of no special significance, inasmuch as it repre- 
sents an increase of slightly less than 3 graduates per college. 

The advanced degrees awarded are as follows: Master of 
Science, 36; Doctor of Philosophy, 9. This total of 45 ad- 
vanced degrees compares with a total of 31 reported last year. 
It is definitely encouraging to witness this increase in grad- 
uate work in pharmacy colleges. It is also reassuring to 
note that the greatest increase in advanced degree awards 
was very largely in colleges recognized as being well prepared 
to do high quality graduate work. 

Twenty-two colleges report graduate students in their en- 
rollments. Those reporting 10 or more graduate students are 
as follows: University of Wisconsin, 16; Massachusetts 
College of Pharmacy, 18; University of Minnesota, 20; 
Purdue University, 20; University of Washington, 23; Uni- 
versity of Maryland, 26. 

We are pleased to report that only 7 honorary degrees 
were awarded by member colleges during the past year. This 
number compares with 14 honorary degrees awarded during 
1937-1938 and 9 during 1936-1937. These degrees were as 
follows: Master of Pharmacy, 2; Master of Science, 2; 
Doctor of Pharmacy, 1; Doctor of Science in Pharmacy, 1; 
and Doctor of Science, 1. Conservatism in the awarding of 
honorary degrees is of significance in judging the standards 
of value of any college. Not always, but frequently, an ex- 
cessive number of honorary degree awards means that the 
college either places a low evaluation on its own degrees or is 
indulging in wishful thinking for the future. 


NEED OF GOOD STUDENTS 
In surveying the needs of the colleges of pharmacy, the 
Executive Committee feels, as we believe you do, that one of 
the greatest needs for long time success is the maintenance of 
a high type of student in the various undergraduate bodies. 
We are all familiar with the oft-repeated comment about 
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a teacher on one end of a log and a student on the other. This 
remark is usually properly interpreted as stressing the need 
for excellent teachers in our colleges and universities. But 
it may be and is also interpreted as stressing to the same 
extent the need of capable, enthusiastic students. 

Good teachers sometimes accomplish excellent results with 
mediocre material. Really good students will progress even 
under the most unfavorable conditions. 

The work being done by such committees as the Com- 
mittee on Predictive and Achievement Tests is fundamental 
and real. It does, however, presuppose that we shall have a 
considerable number of promising candidates from which the 
type of student we prefer can be selected in numbers sufficient 
for replacements and for the normal growth of the profession. 
How can such a group be maintained? 

Dr. B. V. Christensen, of the University of Florida, sug- 
gests the appointment of a committee to construct a pamphlet 
outlining the opportunities in the general field of pharmacy 
for distribution among high school seniors. The Executive 
Committee feels that Dr. Christensen’s idea is a good one. 


Needless to say any such pamphlet should be conserva- 
tively composed, without a single statement which could| 
properly be interpreted as extravagant. In other words, it} 
should be based upon facts exclusively, yet put together in 
such a way as to be attractive and of interest to high school 
graduates. | 

Such a pamphlet used in conjunction with Leaflet No. 14 
would afford our colleges adequate authoritative material for 
publicity purposes. We should not lose sight of the fact 
that our minimum four-year course is as yet quite new. The 
right type of publicity will be needed for several years to 
come. 

We shall appreciate your opinion of Dr. Christensen’s| 
suggestion. We value it so highly that unless there is ap- 
preciable contrary opinion among our members, we shall 
consider the appointment of such a committee as appropriate 
and in accord with your wishes. 


FINANCIAL AID FOR PHARMACY COLLEGES 


The Executive Committee recognizes the need of con- 
stantly promoting the contribution of funds for pharmaceutical 
education and closely allied activities. The American Counci 
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on Pharmaceutical Education and the American Journal of 
Pharmaceutical Education might welcome unrestricted aid 
of this sort. The Problems and Plans Committee now has 
several fundamental projects under way, such as the study 
of “The Deterioration of Drugs and Drug Products”, which 
would be greatly facilitated if much needed financial help 
could be made available. It is very probable that our phar- 
maceutical press, the country over, could be of great assistance 
in this connection if it would adopt such a program as one 
of its important projects. An occasional editorial in the 
various drug journals in all parts of the country, advocating 
such aid, would unquestionably prove helpful. 


ASSOCIATION OF PHARMACEUTICAL EDITORS 

The Executive Committee wishes to express the opinion 
that an association of pharmaceutical editors, or some other 
means of bringing about more closely coordinated activities 
on the part of our journals, might increase the efficiency of 
our press in helping to promote important activities vital to 
the profession of pharmacy. We feel, for example, that if all 
important drug journals would simultaneously carry editorials 
urging financial aid for certain pharmaceutical projects 
which they might agree upon as being of special importance, 
much good might result. We hope this suggestion may con- 
tain enough merit to warrant careful consideration on the 
part of our various drug journals. 


PRESENT USE OF YOUNGER MEN 

It is gratifying, perhaps even surprising, to observe how 
the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, organized 
thirty-nine years ago as an association of colleges rather than 
individuals, has offered challenging work for all desiring to 
cooperate. 

This Association is and must remain primarily an insti- 
tutional organization so far as the determination of funda- 
mental policies is concerned. In the actual operation of Asso- 
ciation activities, however, such has not been the case. 

An examination of this year’s appointments reveals the 
fact that nine of our committees are headed by deans or 
directors, whereas an equal number of important committees 
and all four teachers’ conferences are presided over by men 
who do not occupy administrative positions. 

This is as it should be and illustrates how important 
positions are given to men who are able and willing to assume 
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such responsibilities. These facts seem quite in harmony 
with President Serles’ statement, found in the October, 1938, 
number of the American Journal of Pharmaceutical Educa- 
tion, when he said, “The thirty-ninth annual convention of 
the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, held in 
Minneapolis, August 22 and 23, 1938, under the leadership 
of President Hugh C. Muldoon, presented a program filled 
with constructive thought for each and every administrative 
officer of all of the colleges holding membership in the Asso- 
ciation. It further demonstrated that the staff members of 
the respective colleges have an opportunity to share in the 
responsibility of the future development of American phar- 
macy. It provided the groundwork for the elimination of 
those petty differences of personal opinion which so often 
impede a well-intentioned, progressive program.” 

President Serles’ words constitute high praise for this 
Association. May they act as a stimulus for better work in 
the future, rather than satisfaction with past accomplish- 
ments. The first attitude means continued improvement, the 
latter stagnation and retrogression. 


LONG TERM PROGRAM 


From a few of our members has come the suggestion that 
what the Association most needs is a comprehensive long 
term program. We are quite in accord with such a statement. 
That has been our platform and program for a number of 
years. We are inclined to believe that such a program has 
been achieved, although it can and should be constantly 
improved. 

In the October, 1938, Proceedings number of the Amer- 
ican Journal of Pharmaceutical Education, we find eleven 
important committees, covering rather adequately the whole 
field of endeavor for which we are responsible. 

We have seven representatives on the National Syllabus 
Committee, which is presided over by H. M. Burlage. 

We have a committee on Educational and Membership 
Standards, of which A. G. DuMez is Chairman. 

H. M. Burlage is also Chairman of the important Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges of Pharmacy Committee on 
Curriculum and Teaching Methods. 

Ralph E. Terry heads the Committee on Activities of 
Students and Alumni. 

We have delegates to the American Council on Education 
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and eight separate sub-committees on the Relation of Boards 
and Colleges. As chairmen of these committees we have such 
capable men as H. Evert Kendig, General Chairman; Henry 
S. Johnson, Freeman P. Stroup, Robert L. Crowe, Justin L. 
Powers, Rufus A. Lyman, John F. McCloskey, Eugene O. 
Leonard, and L. Wait Rising. 

The Committee on Libraries has made splendid progress 
under Charles O. Lee, and Rufus A. Lyman has developed an 
unusually efficient Committee on Problems and Plans. The 
major responsibility of this committee is to look ahead and 
plan for future development. Chairman Lyman has very 
wisely surrounded himself with eleven enthusiastic young 
men as members of this “looking ahead’”’ committee. 

You are familiar with the most excellent accomplishments 
of the Committee on Status of Pharmacists in the Government 
Service under the able direction of H. Evert Kendig. 


Two of our most important committees are the Committee 
on Predictive and Achievement Tests, headed by Carl J. 
Klemme, and the Committee on Professional Relations, of 
which George C. Schicks is chairman. 

The Executive Committee feels that great value should 
result from ever expanding activities on the part of the Inter- 
Professional Relations Committees in the various states. 

It is quite likely that the American public will, for some 
time to come, demand an availability of pharmaceutical ser- 
vices, which will necessitate a continuation of merchandising 
activities on the part of many stores. We all realize, however, 
that prescription compounding and the other professional re- 
sponsibilities of the registered pharmacist constitute the sole 
reason for the recogniton of pharmacy as a profession, as 
well as for the special privileges which are accorded our 
practitioners by the various states. It is essential that this 
foundation be kept strong and secure. This is the objective 
of the Inter-Professional Relations Committees. This Asso- 
ciation, and its members individually, should stand ready to 
lend a helping hand whenever and wherever possible in this 
important work. 

In addition to the above mentioned committees, we have 
four different Teachers’ Conference Sections and many im- 
portant special appointments, such as representation on the 
American Council on Pharmaceutical Education, the National 
Drug Trade Conference, etc. 
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We are sure you agree that all of these activities constitute 
a fairly well-rounded program. It will, of course, always be 
in need of revision and improvement. We shall welcome any 
suggestions you may care to offer. May we point out, how- 
ever, that the less general and more specific your suggestions 
are, the more helpful they will be. 

Whether or not the above program accomplishes worthy 
results depends almost entirely upon how well the individual 
members measure up to the responsibilities they have as- 
sumed, which would, of course, be true of any program or 
any formal organization which might be set up. We con- 
fidently believe that our Association has the necessary talent 
within its ranks and the determination to apply such talent in 
an effective manner. 


GREATER FUTURE NEED FOR THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF COLLEGES OF PHARMACY 


We believe also that a review of our present program em- 
phasizes the increased need of the American Association of 
Colleges of Pharmacy as a result of the organization and 
operation of the American Council on Pharmaceutical Edu- 
cation. 

The Council is now the accrediting body for colleges of 
pharmacy. It will not initiate and carry out projects such as 
we have just enumerated. That is and will remain the re- 
sponsibility of our Association. The Council will do little 
more than to set up standards and to pass official judgment 
on the adequacy of our program and how well the individual 
member colleges have availed themselves of it. 

The Executive Committee feels that the Council displayed 
wisdom in postponing the publication of its accredited list 
until January, 1940. This delay will give the Council ade- 
quate time to do a thorough job, such as could not be as well 
done if it felt under pressure to announce its findings at an 
earlier date. 

We experience a cordial feeling toward the Council as a 
valuable co-worker in promoting the cause of pharmaceutical 
education and of the profession of pharmacy as a whole. 

The Executive Committee believes that the future will 
demonstrate a greater need for an active, virile American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy than has ever before 
existed. From now on, we shall be striving for accomplish- 
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ments which will be passed upon not by our own group, but 
by representatives of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy, and 
the American Council on Education as well. It is true that 
the Council will pass judgment on our activities, but it re- 
mains for us to establish the program, to furnish the leader- 
ship, and, above all else, to see that the work is well done. Our 
annual meetings are intended to provide opportunity for the 
presentation and discussion of programs designed to accom- 
plish such results. May we unite our efforts in the determina- 
tion that this meeting and the year ahead shall prove to be the 
best so far in the life of our Association. 

We regret to report that the University of Notre Dame 
has discontinued its College of Pharmacy and will therefore 
no longer be represented in the American Association of 
Colleges of Pharmacy. 

The Executive Committee recommends: 

That a requirement be put into our By-Laws to the effect that the 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy representatives on the 
American Council on Pharmaceutical Education be appointed by the 
Executive Committee. 

That the By-Laws be so amended that no college of pharmacy can 
be admitted to or continue to be a member of the American Association 
of Colleges of Pharmacy on or after July, 1942, unless it is accredited by 
the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education. 

That the By-Laws be amended by deleting paragraph 5 of Article I, 
which reads as follows: “It shall be the duty of the Executive Com- 
mittee (or a sub-committee working under it) to check the current 
catalogues or bulletins of each member college that fails to meet the 
requirements of Article VII, Section 7, paragraph 4.” 

Ernest Little, Chairman. 


Report of the Chairman of the Problems and 
Plans Committee 


1. The Study of the Deterioration of Drugs and 
Pharmaceuticals. 

This study which came to this Committee from the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association by the way of our Executive 
Committee is being directed by Dr. James M. Dille of the 
University of Washington. 

The progress of the study has been reported in detail in 
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the American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education. Briefly 
the plan of this committee has been to first undertake an 
exhaustive study of the literature on the deterioration of 
certain drugs selected on a basis of their usefulness and ten- 
dency to deteriorate under conditions of manufacturing and 
storage. A general selection of the drugs and preparations 
to be studied has been made. These have been subdivided 
into nine groups and at the present time committees are being 
organized to undertake a literature search on the deteriora- 
tion of these drugs. The results of these findings will be 
published in some form which will be available to those inter- 
ested and they will indicate the nature of future experimental 
work on this subject. It is hoped that this will be a useful 
and valuable compilation and those wishing to take part in it 
are urged to do so. 


2. Are Pharmacy Schools Under the Four Year Curriculum 
Obtaining An Improved Type of Student ?—A Statistical 
Study—by Robert J. Wherry and Henry M. Burlage, 
of the University of North Carolina. 


This study, which has been in progress for a number of 
years, is a statistical study requiring a tremendous amount 
of exacting work. In one sense the study might be said to 
have produced negative results, but in another sense this is not 
so because it points to the need of studies which should be 
made to prove the validity of our measuring sticks. The 
study is printed in full in the July number of the Journal. 


3. A Study of the Methods of Teaching Dispensing in the 
Colleges, by Dr. L. Wait Rising. 


This study has been completed and will be presented as a 
part of this report. 

The Committee is not unmindful of the fact that several 
years ago the Association placed upon it the responsibility of 
working out plans for obtaining funds for the benefit of 
pharmaceutical education and research. It even went far- 
ther than that and made it the go-between of our educational 
institutions and the riches in the vaults of those who have 
made money in the pharmaceutical industry. This, perhaps, 
is the biggest bill ever handed the committee. Some mem- 
bers have been working quietly in a small way. It is a case 
of feeling our way along. On general principles this much is 
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certain: if we are to ask for money for the support of educa- 
tion or research, definite projects must be planned. They 
should be projects of such a size that their completion can be 
attained in a reasonable length of time. A special project 
should be assigned to a special group. A number of projects 
can easily be carried on at the same time, in one institution. 
Different groups, such as an undergraduate group, an alumni 
group, or a friend of the college group may be called upon. The 
idea, of course, is that the sacrifices for pharmaceutical educa- 
tion and research must begin at home. Such activities not only 
bring material things to the institution, they do that which is 
much more important, they develop morale in the student and 
the alumni body and in the friends of an institution. This 
idea the editor has fostered in the pages of the American 
Journal of Pharmaceutical Education during the past year. 
Dr. Frank Kirby of the Abbott Laboratories has given sym- 
pathetic and constructive advice. Inquiries and expressions 
of commendation have also come from other sources in the 
drug industry. We believe that by following this policy we are 
laying a broad foundation for the success of greater efforts 
in the future. This committee hopes in the next year to make 
a study of the projects of this nature which are under way 
in the Association schools. We hope you will respond readily 
since such a study should be helpful to the common cause. 


From the fertile mind of Dr. Frank Kirby also came 
the suggestion of an association of pharmaceutical editors. It 
has possibilities. Besides the standard pharmaceutical and 
trade journals, there are many state journals, college journals, 
and special group publications now being printed. If there 
could be brought about a group organization that would enable 
all of these journals to concentrate on the vital problems of 
pharmacy, the whole pharmaceutical public would be reached 
more effectively. The problem will be studied the coming year. 


The Chairman of the Executive Committee has called 
attention to a suggestion made by Dr. Christensen of Florida, 
namely, the collection of material in pamphlet form to be 
distributed to high school students, presenting to them 
the opportunities in pharmacy, with the hope of acquiring a 
finer type of student. The chairman has been asked to con- 
sider this problem. His reaction is that it would be very 
worthwhile to make a collection of facts which would 
answer the questions of the student who is making a serious 
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study of the opportunities in the vocation. It should be en- 
tirely devoid of any propaganda which would tend to bring a 
large group of students into the pharmaceutical field. Let us 
not be a party to post-college disappointments as has occurred 
in other professional lines. 


Now we approach dangerous ground. There is a group 
of young men who give freely of their time and money to 
attend the meetings of this Association from year to year. 
Some of these young men have felt that they have not been 
given opportunities for service that was their due. They have 
repeatedly said that this Association is an organization of 
deans. For a long time the chairman has sponsored the cause 
of these young men and has felt the need of giving them a 
larger part in the work. In fact, the teachers’ conferences 
were organized with that objective in mind and an increasing 
number of young men have been placed upon the standing and 
the special committees. To some of them this seems not to 
have been sufficient. There was a desire to have a greater 
part in the planning and the administrative work of the organ- 
ization. To make this possible would require the conversion 
of the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy from 
an organization composed of institutions to one composed of 
individuals. A number of plans were suggested concerning 
the possibility of an auxiliary or affiliated organization merely 
for the purpose of discussion and none of them had my per- 
sonal approval. The suggestions were sent to the members 
of the Problems and Plans Committee, members of the Execu- 
tive Committee, and a number of other barbarians who 
usually have some constructive ideas. Then the thunder 
storm broke and the earthquake came in the form of the 
stern and caustic criticism from the Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee; the refined, the cultured, and the cutting 
sarcasm of the President-Elect of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association; the subtle but sincere condolences for 
lack of sense from the President of the American Association 
of Colleges of Pharmacy; and the unkindest cut of all was 
the repeated expression of disappointment from those young 
men in whose behalf he had made the effort. My pain is 
assuaged by the fact that I have found out that there is no 
special young man’s problem in this Association and I will 
not have to release a new slogan which I had prepared to 
release at the psychological moment, namely, “The Menace 
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of Deans to Pharmacy.” In addition, I have the assurance of 
a great group of young men that their loyalty to this Associa- 
tion can be counted upon with things as they are. We as a 
happy, satisfied, united family can sing together: Hail! Hail! 
the gang’s all here; we will all stand together in all kinds of 
weather, and have recognized the good sense of the poet who 
wrote: 
“Like the vine around the trunk of a tree, 
The law runneth both forward and back. 
For the strength of the pack is the wolf, 
And the strength of the wolf is the pack.” 

Finally once more the writer recognizes the futility of 
trying to solve pharmaceutical problems that do not exist. 
The incident is closed. 

This report cannot be closed without again calling at- 
tention to the responsibility which is ours for maintaining the 
program of the Subsection on Pharmacy in the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. That program 
is in the hands of a committee appointed by the Executive 
Committee of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science. At present the personnel is Dean W. F. Rudd, 
Dean Edward Spease, and Dr. Glenn L. Jenkins. The com- 
mittee is responsible for giving pharmacy a dignified place 
among the other sciences. The committee is to be commended 
for the fine work they did at the Richmond and the Milwaukee 
meetings during the year. Those residing in the immediate 
neighborhood of where these semi-annual meetings are held 
should make it their business to see that the program is well 
supported and the attendance is what it should be. 


The Work of the Problems and Plans Committee. 

Article 2, of the Constitution of the American Association 
of Colleges of Pharmacy, declares the function of this Asso- 
ciation as folows: “The object of the Association shall be 
to promote pharmaceutical education and research.” That 
article was written in 1900. It has never in thirty-nine years 
been changed. Under the Constitution accrediting is not one 
of its functions. Any organization to have an existence must 
have some standards for membership. If other institutions 
have used the prerequisites for membership to this Associa- 
tion as a yardstick for measuring schools of pharmacy, that 
is their responsiblity, not ours. We never asked them to. 
The fact that it was done has often been embarrassing to this 
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Association in the carrying out of its declared objective. It 
has created an antagonism against the American Association 
of Colleges of Pharmacy that is both unjust and unwhole- 
some. I am amused to hear some of our own outstanding 
leaders bemoaning the fact that since the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges of Pharmacy has given up its most important 
function, that of accreditment, there is no longer any use 
for its existence. How can an organization give up a function 
it never possessed? For thirty years this Association has had 
a committee that has combed this land in vain to find a 
foundation that would finance a study of pharmacy for the 
purpose of standardizing teaching institutions. The nearest 
we ever got was an estimate of $90,000 which we tried to 
raise and succeeded only in part. And then we did the sen- 
sible thing,—the thing we should have done thirty years 
ago,—we created the American Council on Pharmaceutical 
Education with representatives from those national organ- 
izations representing the professional, the legislative, and 
the educational aspects of pharmacy and the American Coun- 
cil on Education, which is concerned with coordination of all 
levels of education from the kindergarten to and through 
the specialized professional fields. I have had nothing to do 
with the creation of this Council and therefore I can speak 
impartially. I take off my hat to the man of vision who 
planned it and the good judgment of the men who have put 
it into operation. I am grateful that the new deal 
method of making one body the judge and jury, the policeman 
and the jail, has been voluntarily given up by the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. It is just about the 
smartest thing the Association has ever done. During the 
year there has been a constant stream of complaints following 
the writer that the American Association of Colleges of Phar- 
macy has lost its only important function,—that of accredit- 
ment. Within a week a man high in the counsels of this or- 
ganization has told me the American Council on Pharmaceu- 
tical Education is going to rip the colleges of this country wide 
open and that the man who is going to do it is one of the repre- 
sentatives of the American Pharmaceutical Association. I am 
glad to know that we have the support of the American Phar- 
maceutical Association in the Council. I say it kindly, but firmly 
and upon my own responsibility only, that in the struggle for 
improved standards in education and legislation in the last 
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thirty years the brunt of the fight has been borne by the Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges of Pharmacy and the National As- 
sociation of Boards of Pharmacy all alone. I admit some very 
nice speeches have been made by American Pharmaceutical 
Association presidents and others, but when the punch was 
needed to put things over in the ring, it just was not there. 
And I also want to say that anyone who attempts to rip 
things wide open in our colleges for exposure to a gruesome 
hunting public is in danger of committing hara-kiri upon him- 
self. In the language of Walt Cousins of Texas, “Anyone in- 
clined to do that better take a look at himself in a looking glass 
and then think it over.” 

I cannot conceive that a group of men such as now con- 
stitute the personnel of the American Council of Pharma- 
ceutical Education would deliberately wreck our educational 
system. There is not a single school belonging to this Asso- 
ciation that is entirely without commendable features. What 
we need is to have the weak points pointed out by a capable 
standardizing institution; that is what the American Council 
on Pharmaceutical Education is for. Then it is up to us to 
mend those weak points. If they cannot be mended that 
institution should discontinue instruction in pharmacy. In 
either case pharmaceutical education will be better served. 

It must be remembered that pharmaceutical standardizing 
agencies themselves are now under fire. A study is now 
being made of all accrediting agencies by a Joint Committee 
on Accrediting representing the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities and the National Association of 
State Universities. The American Council on Pharmaceutical 
Education is in that list for investigation. Some of the gen- 
eral criticisms are (see A.J.P.E., Vol. 3, No. 2, page 277) 
that these agencies are invading the rights of institutions, 
that they tend to put institutions in a straight jacket, pro- 
ducing undesirable uniformity, that standards of the agencies 
are largely outmoded and that something of the guild system, 
or labor union brand of administration, is dominating in some 
places. 

Under such circumstances the American Council of Phar- 
maceutical Education as the only standardizing pharma- 
ceutical institution must prove itself by all its acts to be 
broad minded, intelligent, fair, honest, patient, courageous, 
and efficient. If there is any one institution which today de- 
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serves the support of the thoughtful men in pharmacy, it is 
the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education. 

The question has been raised since we are no longer an 
accrediting agency what is there to do? I might ask the 
question, what did we do before we were an accrediting 
agency ? 

I remember well the dramatic struggle to build a phar- 
maceutical curriculum out of chaos,—we have not completed 
that job yet. Again referring to our declared objective: 
Are we through promoting pharmaceutical education? We 
have hardly begun to promote pharmaceutical research. And 
when the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education 
hands in a report on your institution you will have a lot of 
specific things to do. The probabilities are that many of 
these problems can be solved better by working together as 
an association than working as isolated institutions. 

The time has come when education on all levels is being 
placed on a scientific basis. What the pharmacy program 
of the future is to be will not be determined by the opinions 
of men, but by the results of scientific experimentation. No 
organization can remain in a stage of stasis. This organ- 
ization has grown in power and influence, not because it was 
an accrediting agency, but because it has planned and ex- 
perimented with problems of education. The American 
Council on Education is a product of that planning. Just as 
long as the thoughts of earnest men are directed into 
channels for the accomplishment of specific objectives, the 
institutions that that group of men represent will grow in 
power and influence and usefulness. 

The Problems and Plans Committee was brought into 
existence for the purpose of having a body whose responsi- 
bility would be to search out problems and set up the ma- 
chinery for their solution. Problems are not born in a night 
and solved in a day. Such problems may be several years in 
the throes of problem-birth as was the study of the deteriora- 
tion of drugs. The adolescent period will be much longer 
and its maturing period may require years and by that time 
there will be new drugs in which deterioration will be a 
problem. 

The Problems and Plans Committee perhaps might be 
more approximately called the Agitating Committee, for that 
is what it has tried to be. It is not concerned with having 
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a problem studied under its direction; that is immaterial. 
When the Association places a problem that has originated 
in the course of the deliberation of this committee into the 
hands of another or special committee, we greet the act with 
satisfaction. Our main concern is to find problems and find 
men to carry problem studies to completion. Like all new 
projects, the committee has to feel its way along. The com- 
mittee gets nothing out of its efforts except the satisfaction 
which comes from doing things. The possibilities for service 
have scarcely been touched. We will continue this service in 
this way until the Association finds a better way of doing 
things. Rufus A. Lyman, Chairman. 


Report of the American Council on Pharmaceutical 
Education for 1938-1939 


There is submitted herewith the seventh annual report of 
the Secretary-Treasurer of the American Council on Pharma- 
ceutical Education. It covers the period August 21, 1938, to 
August 20, 1939. 

General Information. For the information of the new 
members of the associations sponsoring the American Council 
on Pharmaceutical Education, it is pointed out that the 
Council was organized in 1932 and that the following were 
the important events leading up to its organization. 

In 1927, the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy 
appointed a committee to make a comprehensive survey of 
pharmacy for the purpose of obtaining information which 
might be used as the basis for establishing standards for 
colleges of pharmacy. This committee was designated the 
Pharmaceutical Survey Committee. In 1928, the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy was tendered and ac- 
cepted an invitation to join the National Association of Boards 
of Pharmacy in the furtherance of this survey project. 
Owing, however, to the difficulties experienced in raising 
the funds necessary to carry on the contemplated work, the 
project was abandoned and, in 1932, there was organized a 
new committee consisting of three representatives from each, 
the American Pharmaceutical Association, the National Asso- 
ciation of Boards of Pharmacy, the American Association of 
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Colleges of Pharmacy, and one representative from the Amer- 
ican Council on Education. The new committee was given the 
title of the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education, 
and a constitution and by-laws providing for its organization 
and the conduct of its business were drafted and approved 
by the constituent organizations. 


The Council held its first meeting in Toronto, Canada, on 
August 26, 1932, and has held at least one meeting each year 
since then. Its activities up to two years ago were confined 
largely to the work incident to the drafting of standards to 
be used in the accreditment of colleges of pharmacy. Since 
1938, it has been engaged in applying these standards to the 
colleges which have made application for accreditment. 


The membership of the Council is made up of three repre- 
sentatives from each, the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy, and 
the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, and one 
representative from the American Council on Education. 
The members are now elected or appointed to serve for a 
term of six years, but in the initial organization of the 
Council each of the three pharmaceutical associations elected 
or appointed one member for a term of two years, one for a 
term of four years, and one for a term of six years so that 
one representative must be chosen by each of the associations 
once every two years. 


The members receive no compensation for the time and 
labor which they give to the Council. The only remunera- 
tion of any kind which they receive is reimbursement for 
their traveling and other necessary expenses incurred while 
engaged in the work of inspecting colleges, or in attending 
meetings. 

The following is the present membership of the Council: 

Representing the American Pharmaceutical Association: 

E. F. Kelly, Washington, D. C. 
H. A. B. Dunning, Baltimore, Md. 
D. F. Jones, Watertown, S. D. 


Representing the National Association of Boards of 
Pharmacy: 

H. C. Christensen, Chicago, IIl. 

A. C. Taylor, Washington, D. C. 

R. L. Swain, Baltimore, Md. 
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Representing the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy : 
A. G. DuMez, Baltimore, Md. 
Townes R. Leigh, Gainesville, Fla. 
C. B. Jordan, Lafayette, Ind. 
Representing the American Council on Education: 
David Allan Robertson, Baltimore, Md. 

Results of Recent Elections of Members. The following 
members, whose terms of office expired in 1938, were re-elected 
by their respective associations to serve the regular term of 
six years: 

E. F. Kelly, representing the A. Ph. A. 

H. C. Christensen, representing the N. A. B. P. 
A. G. DuMez, representing the A. A.C. P. 
David Allan Robertson, representing the A. C. E. 

Meetings. Since August 20, 1938, the Council has held 
two meetings, one in Atlantic City, New Jersey, on July 24- 
27, 1939, and one in Atlanta, Georgia, on August 19, 1939. 

Other Activities. (1) During the year, the attention of 
the Council has been given almost exclusively to the inspec- 
tion of colleges of pharmacy for accreditment with the ob- 
jective in view of completing this work before the end of the 
college year 1938-1939. In all cases, the inspection com- 
mittees were made up of two members of the Council and in 
one instance an outsider, Dr. R. C. Corley, Professor of Bio- 
chemistry at Purdue University, was called in to assist. All 
of the members of the Council with the exception of three 
participated in this work and your Secretary takes this op- 
portunity to thank them for the services thus rendered. 

Failure to complete the inspections by the end of the 
college year was due in part to the tardiness of some of the 
colleges in returning the questionnaire forms which delayed 
the making out of proper itineraries and, in part, to the fact 
that the members were not always available for inspection 
trips when desired, because it was necessary for them to 
give some time to the regular employment by which they 
earn their livelihood. It is expected to resume the work of 
inspection as soon as the colleges open in the fall and to carry 
it forward as rapidly as possible. 

(2) The chairman and secretary attended a conference 
of representatives of various accrediting agencies sponsored 
by the American Council on Education and held in Washing- 
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ton, D. C., on April 7th and 8th. The two most important 
complaints made against accrediting agencies at this con- 
ference were that the cost of the services of these agencies is 
excessive and that too much of the time of administrative 
officials and teaching staffs is consumed in completing ques- 
tionnaire forms and in consultation with the inspectors sent 
out by these agencies. 

One of the speakers, in addressing the conference, made 
the statement he has been informed that the American 
Council on Pharmaceutical Education charged a smaller fee 
than $175 for inspections in some cases. The accuracy of 
this statement was challenged by the representatives of the 
Council, who informed the conference that the fee charged 
by the Council for the inspection of a college had been $175 
in each case; that in the majority of instances this fee had 
been paid in full by the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy from the “Survey Fund” accumulated by that 
association and to which most of the colleges had contributed. 
In a few instances, where the colleges did not contribute a 
sufficient amount to this fund to cover the fee for inspection, 
the American Association of Cclleges of Pharmacy had paid 
only the amount contributed and the remainder of the $175 
had been paid directly by the college. 

Perhaps the most important outcome of the conference 
was a decision to hold another next year and to carry out 
certain studies during the interim between meetings. Among 
the more important studies which were agreed upon were 
the following: A study to determine the cost of the services 
of accrediting agencies; a study of the time consumed in 
answering questionnaire forms, etc.; a study to determine 
the degree of duplication of work required in assembling 
information for the various accrediting agencies and ways in 
which this may be avoided. 

(3) In accordance with the instructions received on 
August 19, 1938, the Secretary-Treasurer took the steps nec- 
essary to have the Council incorporated. An attorney was 
employed to draw up the articles and to make application 
for a certificate of incorporation in the State of Maryland. 
The attorney proceeded with the task assigned him and a 
certificate of incorporation was issued to the Council on 
August 14, 1939. The signatories for the certificate, three 
of whom are required in the State of Maryland, are Messrs. 
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E. F. Kelly, R. L. Swain, and A. G. DuMez. The American 
Council on Pharmaceutical Education, Incorporated, held its 
organization meeting in Atlanta, Georgia, on August 19, 
1939, and the following officers were elected: E. F. Kelly, 
President; H. C. Christensen, Vice-President; A. G. DuMez, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Summary of Progress. Of the 68 colleges of pharmacy 
which were in operation in the United States proper at the 
beginning of the year, 61 have made application for accredit- 
ment to date. One of the 61 colleges was advised to with- 
draw its application because a preliminary examination of 
the completed questionnaire and catalogue indicated that this 
institution was not ready for accreditment. 

Of the remaining seven colleges which have not made 
formal application for accreditment, only one has given no 
indication of its intention in this regard; one informed the 
Council that it would discontinue operation in June, 1939; 
one stated that it would not file an application at this time; 
one questioned the advisability of making application at this 
time on the ground that it had been in operation only two 
years; one stated that it would make application after it 
discontinued giving instruction to students enrolled for the 
three year course; and two stated that they would make 
application for accreditment at some future date. 


Of the 61 colleges of pharmacy which have made appli- 
cation for accreditment and which have completed the ques- 
tionnaire forms, one as previously stated was advised to 
withdraw its application. Of the remaining 60, 50 have 
already been inspected and 10 remain to be inspected. It is 
the intention of the Council to inspect these 10 colleges as 
early in the fall as possible so that all of the applications for 
accreditment which have been received to date may be acted 
on early in December and the roll of accredited colleges pub- 
lished on or about January 1, 1940. 


Financial Statement. Attached hereto is a financial state- 
ment for the year August 21, 1938, to August 20, 1939. It 
will be noted that the Council has a respectable cash balance 
due to the fact that there was only one meeting held during 
the year, other than the one held here in Atlanta, on August 
19, 1939, and because of the economical itineraries which it 
was possible to make for the inspection of the southern and 
western colleges. 
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This balance, however, will be needed to help pay the ex- 
penses of the inspection of some of the remaining colleges 
where economical itineraries cannot be arranged, for the re- 
inspection of certain colleges, for replenishing the supply of 
booklets containing the standards of the Council, for holding 
several meetings of the Council, which probably will be neces- 
sary to complete the work for the preparation of the ac- 
credited roll of colleges, and for the payment of steno- 
graphic and clerical expenses which it is anticipated will be 
unusually heavy during the coming year. 

Up to the present time, the Council has been able to finance 
itself through contributions ($200 annually from each of the 
three sponsoring organizations) and from the fees paid for 
inspections, but the time has arrived to give serious con- 
sideration to future financing, particularly with the view to 
establishing the permanency of the Council by making avail- 
able to it sufficient funds with which to reinspect the colleges 
at desirable intervals, to carry out much needed studies 
for the clarification and improvement of the standards for 
accreditment and to promote progress in attaining the other 
objectives set forth in Article II of the Constitution. 

In conclusion, the Council again thanks the secretaries of 
the state boards of pharmacy, the deans of the colleges of 
pharmacy and the others who have cooperated so whole- 
heartedly in the furtherance of this undertaking which, it is 
believed, will redound to the lasting benefit of pharmacy in 
all of its branches when completed. 

A. G. DuMez, Secretary-Treasurer. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON PHARMACEUTICAL EDUCATION 


FOR 1938-39 
RECEIPTS 
1938 
Aug. 1—Balance on 
Sept. 26—Pittsburgh Col. of Pharm., balance, inspec- 
75.00 
Nov. 18—Kansas City Col. of Pharm., payment for 
175.00 
Nov. 21—Univ. of California, payment for inspection 175.00 
1939 
Jan. 20—A.A.C.P. for inspection of one college............ 175.00 
Mar. 18—A.A.C.P. for inspection of two colleges........ 350.00 


Mar. 29—Fordham Univ., payment for inspection.......... 175.00 


— 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr. 
May 
May 


May 
May 
May 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
July 
July 


29—A.A.C.P. 
29—A.A.C.P. for inspection of one college.. 
1—N.A.B.P. contribution ......................... 
8—Cincinnati College of Pharm., payment for 
14—A. A. C. P. for inzpection of two colleges 
13—Univ. of Buffalo, payment for inspection 
13—Des Moines College of Pharm. payment for 
13—Univ. of Georgia, balance, inspection fee 
22—A.A.C.P. for inspection of nine colleges 
22—Xavier Univ., payment for inspection 
9—A. Ph. D. contribution .. i 
9—Univ. of Tennessee, payment for inspection 
9—Columbia Univ., payment for inspection 
9—Univ. of Montana, payment for inspection 
14—Univ. of Nebraska, payment for inspection 
20—A.A.C.P. for inspection of seven colleges 
26—Univ. of Colorado, payment for inspection 
5—Oregon St. Agri Col. payment for inspection 
12—Univ. of Southern California, payment for 
inspection 


EXPENDITURES 


1938 

Sept. 23—D. F. Jones for, attending meeting in Minne- 
apolis $ 

Sept. 23—C. B. Jordan, for attending meeting in Minne- 
apolis 

Sept. 23—R. L. Swain, for attending meeting in Minne- 
apolis 

Sept. 23—A. G. DuMez, for attending meeting in 
Minneapolis 

Sept. 23—A. C. Taylor, for attending meeting in 
Minneapolis 

Sept. 23—E. F. Kelley, for attending meeting in Minne- 
apolis 

Sept. 26—Zada Cooper, refund made on the $175 which 
the A.A.C.P. paid toward the inspection of 
the Pittsburgh College of Pharmacy 

Oct 6—H. C. Christensen, attending meeting in 

Minneapolis 

Nov. 3—H. G. Roebyck, letter heads and envelopes 

1939 

Jan. 7—R. L. Swain, expenses, inspection trip 

Jan. 7—Townes R. Leigh, expenses, inspection trip 

Jan. 7—R. C. Corley, expenses, inspection trip and 
honorarium . 

Feb. 27—A. G. DuMez, attendance of conference in 


in New York with Newcomb, Richardson 
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200.00 
175.00 
200.00 


175.00 
350.00 
175.00 


175.00 
75.00 
1,500.00 
175.00 
200.00 
175.00 
175.00 
175.00 
175.00 
1,225.00 
175.00 
175.00 


175.00 


24.29 


38.50 


59.80 


59.85 


59.85 


59.85 


75.00 


39.40 
5.00 


134.16 


120.22 


77.61 


21.43 


| 
$9,039.63 
| 
| 
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1939 
Mar. 8—R. L. Swain, expenses, inspection trip $ 98.78 
Mar. 8—A. G. DuMez, expenses, inspection trip... 100.03 
Mar. 16—E. F. Kelly, expenses, inspection trip... 23.25 
Mar. 29 . F. Kelly, attendance of conference in New 

” York with Newcomb and Richardson 24.78 
Apr. 2—A. G. DuMez, attendance of conference of 

accrediting agencies in Washington, D. C.., 

8.90 
Apr. 3—A. G. DuMez, expenses, inspection trip. ; 120.46 


Apr. 3—H. G. Christensen, expenses, inspection trip 38.35 
Apr. 10—Townes R. Leigh, expenses, inspection trip 125.32 


May 3—A. G. DuMez, postage, phone calls, etc...... 21.00 
May 3—A. G. DuMez, expenses, inspection trip... 246.87 
May 3—R. L. Swain, expenses, inspection trip.. 76.58 
May 3—C. B. Jordan, expenses, inspection trip 124.75 
May 3—A. C. Taylor, expenses, inspection trip.. 155.15 
May 3—E. F. Kelly, expenses, inspection trip..... 87.01 
May 4—Townes R. Leigh, expenses, inspection trip 86.86 
May 29—C. B. Jordan, expenses, inspection trip..... 324.51 
June 9—A. G. DuMez, expenses, inspection trip 372.79 
June 15—E. F. Kelly, expenses, inspection trip....... 289.34 
June 17—A,. C. Taylor, expenses, inspection trip........... 291.81 
July 5—H. C. Christensen, expenses, inspection trip 62.95 
July 28—Hotel bill, Atlantic City meeting............. 252.33 


Aug. 5—E. F. Kelly, expenses, Atlantic City meeting 10.77 
Aug. 5—R. L. Swain, expenses, Atlantic City meeting 21.95 
Aug. 5—Townes R. Leigh, expenses, Atlantic City 

Aug. 5—A. C. Taylor, expenses, Atlantic City meeting 48.81 
Aug. 10—C. B. Jordan, expenses, Atlantic City meeting 79.75 
Aug. 10—D F. Jones, expenses, Atlantic City meeting 112.62 
Aug. 10—H. C. Christensen, expenses, Atlantic City 


Aug. 10—A. G. DuMez, expenses, Atlantic City auntinind 24.70 
Aug. 10—A. G. DuMez, current expenses... 20.08 
Aug. Miss Agnes Cawthorn, stenographic services 20.00 
Aug. 10—Miss Daisy Lotz, stenographic services...... . 100.00 
Aug. 10—University of California, refund on inspec- 

175.00 


$4481.56 
BALANCE ...... $4558.07 
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Report of the National Pharmaceutical Syllabus 


Committee 


The Syllabus Committee held two meetings and a called 
joint meeting with the American Council on Pharmaceutical 
Education on August 2ist and 25th. As a result of these 
meetings the Council came to the following decision: “The 
Council will cooperate with the Syllabus Committee in the 
revision of the Syllabus with the view of making the new 
edition an obligatory part of its standards for accreditment 
in the future.” This action gives to the Syllabus a new and 
important function and a much deserved status of approval. 

The committee also voted to change the required minimum 
of 3000 clock hours for the four-year curriculum to 3200 
hours, to conform to the present standard established by the 
Council. 

In the report for 1938 the chairman listed the personnels 
of the subcommittees that have been appointed to revise or 
prepare outlines for the Syllabus. Some additions and changes 
have been made in these subcommittees and it is quite probable 
that others will be made as the work progresses. 

During the year the executive committee consisting of 
Glenn L. Jenkins, R. A. Lyman, E. V. Lynn, Robert L. Swain 
and the chairman prepared a list of subjects which were 
deemed of sufficient value and importance in the pharma- 
ceutical curriculum as to be required in the Syllabus. This 
list has been submitted to the entire commitee and to the 
American Council on Pharmaceutical Education for considera- 
tion and for definite action at its meetings during the present 
session of the allied organizations. This action will be reported 
upon at a later date. 

A financial report extending from August 15, 1938, to 
August 15, 1939, is offered: 


RECEIPTS 


Balance on hand—August 15, 1938 $ 608.40 
Contributions from N.A.B.P., ’36, ’37, ’38, ’39 200.00 
Contributions from A.A.C.P., ’39 50.00 
Contributions from A.Ph.A., ’35, ’36, ’39 150.00 
Sale of Syllabi 24.42 
Interest 12.56 


Total $1045.38 
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DISBURSEMENTS 
Postage and supplies (miscellaneous) .. iil m $ 


Total $ 65.97 
Cash Balance $ 979.41 
Henry M. Burlage, Chairman. 


Report of the Committee on Pharmacy Predictive 
and Achievement Tests 


1. The committee has continued, during the past year, its 
efforts to secure financial backing from outside sources to 
enable it to inaugurate its five year program of study on 
achievement tests. Dean Little and the chairman attended 
a meeting in New York City on February 3, 1939, in an at- 
tempt to secure financial aid from a fund which was sup- 
posedly available for the furtherance of pharmaceutical 
education. It developed at this meeting, however, that the 
fund was a myth. The committee regrets to report that 
further search for financial aid has been unsuccessful. 

2. In accordance with the approved recommendations in 
our last report, the committee has studied the possibility of 
using a uniform battery of predictive tests in any member 
colleges which are willing to use them and defray their own 
share of the expenditures involved. A study of various tests 
has led to a choice of the following which are more or less 
standardized and of wide application: 


English: Cooperative English Test 
Form PM—Cost $0.08 each 
Science: Cooperative General Science Test 
Form P—Cost $0.05 each 
Psychology: American Council on Education Psychological Test 


Cost $0.07 each 
Mathematics: Iowa Placement Test in Mathematics 
Cost $0.04 each 


Cost of the battery aie $0.24 for each student 

Cost of evaluating . 0.22 per set 

Transportation (Est.) ....... 0.04 per set 
.......-$0.50 per set 


Total time necessary for administration: 3 hours and 30 
minutes. 


7.97 

2.25 

5.75 


ve 
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3. Statistical work will be done without charge at the 
office of the chairman. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. That not more than fifteen (15) member colleges participate in 
this experiment. 

2. That all schools participating agree to carry on the program for 
a period of not less than four (4) years. 

8. That all schools desiring to participate notify the committee at 
once in order that the tests may be started in September of this year. 

4. That each school participating remit fifty cents ($0.50) for each 
student taking the tests to the committee. A separate account shall be 
maintained for each school. Remittance shall be made immediately upon 
knowing the number of students to take the tests. Unexpended funds 
in each account shall be returned to the several schools at the end of the 
four year period. 

5. Tests shall be sent to the participating schools immediately upon 
receipt of the examining fees. 

6. That all tests be returned to the committee for evaluation by 
October Ist of each year during the experiment. 

7. That the Association loan the committee $100 to serve as a 
buffer account during the establishment of the first year’s work. This 
loan shall be returned to the Association in sixty (60) days. Such a 
loan, together with an estimate on the number of students participating, 
will enable the committee to purchase the tests at a substantial discount. 


C. J. Klemme, Chairman. 


Report of the General Chairman of the Committee 
on Relation of Boards and Colleges 


Time does not permit reference to the values accruing 
from the various district meetings of the representatives of 
the boards and colleges, nor is it necessary. This Association 
is fully cognizant of the importance of these free and in- 
timate discussions by the teachers and examiners of the 
problems inherent in education and licensure. Suffice it to 
say that the programs and discussions this year continued 
the mounting crescendo of quality and fruitfulness observable 
since their inception. 

Notwithstanding the generally satisfactory results of 
these annual conclaves, in specific instances the meetings 
have not as fully justified the effort, time, and expense as is 
desirable. One district chairman reports that certain boards 
and certain colleges fail to present papers or even have a 
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delegate in attendance. He also states that “few board mem- 
bers ever present their opinions, views, suggestions or criti- 
cisms in the form of a paper.” 

On the other hand, we appear, due to the interest of Dr. 
L. W. Rising and others, to be approaching a solution of the 
problem presented by the geography and topography in Dis- 
trict No. 8. You may recall that last year the chairman 
reported on the physical difficulties in the way of assembling 
delegates for a conference in this district which extends 
from Arizona to Alaska and presents an appalling number of 
majestic mountains and great areas of the element presided 
over by Oceanus to interfere with the desires of the sturdy 
pharmaceutical pioneers in these frontier states. 

A conference was held in Minneapolis and a tentative plan 
devised for the creation of sub-district meetings to be held 
at strategic points or even between the board and faculty 
members of a single state. It is believed that after another 
year or so of trial and effort, the advantages of district meet- 
ings accruing to, for instance the Keystone and Old Dominion 
states may be extended to the region of Lewis and Clark. Dr. 
Rising writes that possibly next year we may be warranted in 
asking that a new district consisting of Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon, and Montana be authorized. 

It has always been the chairman’s thought that the district 
meetings, attracting many men who do not have the oppor- 
tunity of attending the annual national conventions, could 
serve a very useful purpose by introducing into their pro- 
grams every year a topic of national significance and out of 
the discussion, obtain a consensus of opinion which would 
be of value as a guide to legislative action by the parent 
associations. 

With the approval of President Serles, a letter was sent 
to the secretary of each district recommending a discussion 
of the proposal for modification of state board procedure for 
determining the fitness of candidates for licensure, made by 
Dr. Robert L. Swain in his address last year as president of 
the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy. 

The subject was featured in each district and the papers, 
presented with the discussion which followed, present a 
volume of argument, pro and con, about this revolutionizing 
proposal, and fully justified the thought that worthwhile 
values would result from general district consideration of 
important topics. 
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Perusal of the proceedings shows a strong sentiment in 
favor of a change in state board examinations in harmony 
with Dr. Swain’s suggestions. 

Favorable and qualified resolutions were adopted, but I 
shall not list them as they were referred, by the board group, 
to the special committee of the National Association of Boards 
of Pharmacy which is studying the subject. 

As all of the proceedings were not sent to me and as I have 
failed to receive reports from two chairmen, it is possible 
resolutions of importance will not be brought to your atten- 
tion. Most of the resolutions adopted refer to local matters, 
but the following are of general interest: 

From District No. 1: 

Resolved: That we view with considerable concern the regimenta- 
tion of our profession into the vague situation known as socialized med- 
icine groups. That we approve the resolutions adopted by the American 
Pharmaceutical Association at their meeting held in Minneapolis, No. 5 
and No. 19. 

From District No. 5: 

Whereas the certification of practical experience constitutes an im- 
portant factor in the prerequisite qualifications for state board of 
pharmacy examinations: Be it resolved that the several boards of 
pharmacy and college faculties of District 5, sensing the need of a better 
understanding of the scope and quality of practical experience as rep- 
resented by the affidavit of the retail pharmacist, respectfully recom- 
mends that this important problem be made a matter of discussion at our 
next state pharmaceutical conventions and at such other meetings of 
retail pharmacists as may lend themselves to the consideration of our 
professional standing. 

Be it resolved: It is the sense in this group that in the construction 
of the fifth edition of the Syllabus that minimal basic requirements be 
fixed along the traditional lines which have been laid down by teaching 
institutions that give a four year course and that the rest of the course 
requirements of the curriculum, however of definite college grade, be 
left so that individual institutions can develop their own curricula to 
meet the anticipated needs of their students. 

We respectfully recommend to the incoming president of the Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, the appointment of Dean 
W. F. Sudro, the faculty chairman of District No. £ 

The chairman received a letter from Secretary Cooper 
stating that there was more disposition on the part of the 
district organizations to elect their chairmen. These chair- 
manships are appointive offices and while any president of 
the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy will no 
doubt be glad to appoint the man preferred by the district 
delegates, unfortunately the district officials do not always 
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notify Secretary Cooper, with the result that the President 
appoints someone else, resulting in embarrassment and delay, 
both of which could be avoided. 

Such information, along with a brief statement about the 
more important discussions during the meeting and a copy 
of approved resolutions of national significance, must be sent 
to the general chairman if a satisfactory record of these 
meetings is to be set up and preserved. Fortunately the most 
of the districts send in the information on request, but it 
should be done as a routine matter. 

The chairman recommends that a suitable form or guide 
for a report be supplied to the chairman or secretary of each 
district and that the information be sent to the general chair- 
man or the secretary of the American Association of Colleges 
of Pharmacy within a reasonable time after adjournment. 

H. Evert Kendig, Chairman. 


Report of the Committee on Status of Pharmacists 
in the Government Services 


Although it has not been necessary for this committee to 
be very active during the year, it can nevertheless report 
further and very satisfactory progress in the effort to im- 
prove pharmaceutical service in various divisions of the 
government and to place the pharmacist who renders this 
service on a better status. It seems unnecessary to review 
the situation which exists in the different divisions of the 
government since that has been done in previous reports and, 
therefore, this report will be confined to a review of the 
progress that has been made during the year. 

Medical Administrative Corps, U. S. Army. A third ex- 
amination was held in November, 1938, to fill the nine va- 
cancies then existing. As the result of this examination, four 
pharmacists were commissioned as second lieutenants in 
this Corps. 

A fourth examination has been announced for November, 
1939, and it is hoped that all of the existing five vacancies will 
be filled. If so, the first quota of sixteen will be filled and 
our efforts in other divisions, especially in the Navy, will be 
furthered. 
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So far as the committee is aware, the pharmacists now 
holding commissions have, as it was expressed by former 
Surgeon General Charles R. Reynolds in a letter addressed to 
the American Pharmaceutical Association last year, “made 
a splendid impression on the military establishment” and 
they apparently are discharging their duties in a satisfactory 
manner. 

The Training of Pharmacy Technicians of the United 
States Army. Referring again to the letter from former 
Surgeon General Reynolds, it was stated “I believe the 
pharmaceutical service of the Army will be greatly improved 
by these officers and the instruction of assistants will be 
placed on a more scientific and thoroughgoing standard.” 

During the year, arrangements for this type of training 
have been made and approved, and the training will begin 
on September 15, 1939. 

In brief, this training is undertuken to provide a better 
and a more uniformly trained assistant than is now possible. 

The training will cover at least nine months, 30 hours per 
week, or a total of 1,140 hours. Applicants will be required 
to be graduates of a standard high school or the equivalent, 
to be of excellent character, and in good physical condition. 

The training will be given at the Army Medical Center, 
Washington, D. C., and by commissioned pharmacists. It is 
expected that three commissioned pharmacists will conduct 
the training with the assistance of medical officers in bac- 
teriology. 

A copy of the Scope of Training for Pharmacy Technicians 
is attached which outlines the purpose of the training, the 
requirements of applicants, and the instruction given. 

It is intended through this development to improve the 
training and services of the non-commissioned personnel 
engaged in the operation of the pharmacies and to provide 
the commissioned pharmacists with more effective and de- 
pendable assistants. 

Civil Service. It was mentioned in the report submitted 
at the last meeting that the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation had been requested to furnish additional information 
about the education and training of pharmacists. It will be 
recalled that previous examinations were held to fill specified 
positions and not to establish a list of eligibles. 

In February of this year, an examination, No. 18 (As- 
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sembled), was announced by the Civil Service Commission, 
for Junior Professional Assistant at a salary of $2,000 per 
year, in twenty-two optional branches, one of which was that 
of Junior Pharmacist. This examination was held to pro- 
vide a list of eligibles, which list may be certified separately 
in accordance with Civil Service rules, to fill vacancies oc- 
curring in the position for which the examination was given, 
and in positions requiring similar qualifications. This latter 
statement is important since it means that those who take 
the examination for Junior Pharmacist may be certified for 
other positions if they possess the minimum requirements for 
those positions. 

Applicants for this examination were required to have 
successfully completed a full four year course leading to a 
bachelor’s degree in a college or university of recognized 
standing and to pass a physical and mental test. Junior 
Pharmacist is the first grade in the Professional and Scien- 
tific classification and this step puts pharmacy on a full pro- 
fessional basis under the Civil Service which will probably 
lead to a considerable increase in the number of pharmacists 
employed by the government. It is also expected that addi- 
tional grades will be established later on for pharmacists. 

In February, the Civil Service announced an open com- 
petitive examination, No. 29 (Assembled), for Senior Phar- | 
macologist, Pharmacologist, Associate Pharmacologist, and | 
Assistant Pharmacologist. Among other requirements, the 
applicants must have successfully completed a full four year 
course leading to a bachelor’s degree in a college or university 
of recognized standing, majoring in pharmacology, toxicology, 
pathology, pharmacy, chemistry, biology, or a closely related 
subject. 

The committee is encouraged by these developments and 
particularly that pharmacy is now accepted on a full pro- 
fessional basis. It is true that much is yet to be done, but the 
basic work has been accomplished and future progress should 
be more rapid. 

The committee desires to again emphasize the necessity 
of bringing into the government service only well qualified 
pharmacists and the importance of close cooperation on the 
part of the schools and colleges of pharmacy. 

H. Evert Kendig, General Chairman. 
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Report of the Committee on Curriculum and 
Teaching Methods 


It has been seven years since the colleges of the Association 
adopted the curriculum of four years as the minimum course 
to be pursued by students entering pharmacy. In this interim 
the curricula have, no doubt, undergone considerable change, 
but at present should be fairly well established upon the 
bases of their adaptability of operation in the schools involved. 

It was suggested, among other studies, that the committee 
make a survey of the time allotments for the various groups 
of subjects that have been generally recognized as essential 
by the Association. Since such an investigation might be of 
assistance to the Joint Committee of the Boards and Colleges 
examining the teaching of pharmacy in our present curricula, 
and to the Syllabus Committee in establishing minimum re- 
quirements, and aso, since such a single specific assignment 
could be carried out in a year’s time by this committee, the 
study recommended was undertaken. 

Accordingly a form was sent to the deans of the member- 
colleges requesting a summary of the didactic and laboratory 
hours—required and elective—in the various groups of sub- 
jects offered in the present course, and the last fully organized 
three- and two-year programs. The subjects included phar- 
macy, biological sciences, basic and applied chemistry, English, 
mathematics, modern language, physics, and other cultural 
subjects. Such information, where supplied, should indicate 
the range of hours deemed advisable for those courses gen- 
erally considered as basic and required in a pharmaceutical 
curriculum for the three plans of study that have been rec- 
ognized by the Association; also, it should signify the trend 
in the foundational cultural subjects. 

Thirty-eight replied to the form inquiry. In most cases 
the data received followed the form sheet. In a few instances, 
however, semester and quarter hours were given and when 
possible these were converted to clock hours or deleted; also, 
in a few cases, no separation was made in the didactic and 
laboratory hours and these values could only be reckoned in 
the totals for a particular school. Of the thirty-eight schools, 
one sent information only for the four year course; six of the 
remaining thirty-seven did not offer the two year course. 
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This material is tabulated in a series of nine tables for the 
subject groups presented by thirty-eight schools and these are 
submitted in the report only. As the tables present statistics 
which might be of interest only to an individual school, the 
information contained therein is summarized in two tables 
which have been passed around for your examination. 


TABLE I represents a tabulation of the minimum and 
maximum hours—didactic and laboratory, and totals—for 
each subject group for the three curricula. The following 
observations might be noted: 

(1) In general, as expected, there is an increase in the minimum 
and maximum hours for the two-year to the three-year, to the four- 
year course. 

(2) There is an extremely wide variation between the minimum 
and maximum hours offered in the important foundational groups— 
pharmacy, biological sciences, and chemistry for all curricula and espe- 
cially in the four-year one. Apparently school opinion as to the impor- 
tance of a single subject group varies greatly. On the basis of the data 
presented it would seem that any school requiring a total of 572 clock 
hours in the pharmaceutical subjects (less than one-fifth of the 3,000 
hours required by the fourth edition of the Syllabus) is remiss in pro- 
viding a proper foundation in pharmacy; or one requiring only 242 
clock hours in biological sciences is committing the same offense. The 
maximum hours required are also unstandardized. Maximum total 
hours of 1672 (or more than one-half of the total required by the Amer- 
ican Council on Pharmaceutical Education) for pharmacy, of 1,377 for 
the biological sciences, and of 1,456 for chemistry, would indicate that 
some schools are overemphasizing certain subject groups and at the same 
time requiring inadequate foundation for other basic subjects. 

(3) The wide variations in these hours would indicate the impor- 
tance of required minimum standards in these groups sufficiently high to 
reduce the wide margin between the minimum and maximum clock hours 
and thus provide a more uniform and sound training. 

TABLE II represents the averages of the clock hours 
offered in the subject groups in the three curricula. The 
averages were calculated on the basis of the actual numbers 
of schools reporting and not the total number participating in 
the survey. This table reveals the following points: 

(1) There is a gradual increase in the averages from the two-year 
to the three-year, to the four-year course. 

(2) In the same manner the averages for the elective cultural sub- 
jects increase, indicating that most of the schools are providing broader 
curricula, substantiating the basic argument for instituting the four-year 
course. 

(3) The importance of commercial subjects is emphasized. 

(4) Of the cultural subjects modern language is deemed the least 
important. 
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(5) The average, especially of the total hours probably represents 
a truer index of the required minimum hours to be established in a 
single group. 
In conclusion, the committee wishes to thank the colleges 
that assisted in this study for their cooperation. 
H. M. Burlage, Chairman. 


TABLE I 
Minimum and Maximum Hours* Offered in Each Group of Subjects 
in the Various Curricula 


ES ES E 

= = “ = & x & 

Pharmacy 4 238 718 264 954 572 1672 
Exclusive of 3 192 716 72 846 544 1562 
Comm. Phar. 2 128 640 192 558 416 1184 
Biological 4 108 630 132 918 242 1377 
Sciences? 3 124 608 108 794 234 1316 
2 36 522 3: 794 187 1316 
Chemistry 1 165 478 330 1056 528 1456 
Basic and 3 165 32 256 1120 495 1632 
Applied 144 68 192 612 84 976 
Comm. Subjects 4 16 224 2 231 16 374 
Including 3 17 240 2 180 17 270 

Comm. Pharm. 2 17 128 32 102 17 13 
English i 68 204 72 72 68 234 
51 165 51 0) 165 
9 gg 108 0 0 88 108 
Mathematics 4 34 170 0 0 34 170 
3 99 102 0 0 32 102 
9 16 18 0 0 16 48 
Modern ’ 96 204 0 0 96 204 
Language 3 99 128 0 0 99 128 
2 128 128 0 0 128 128 
Physics 4 64 144 64 170 64 228 
3 18 165 34 170 48 te 
64 96 96 96 64 192 
Other | 34 450 34 216 34 450 
Cultural 3 32 136 3 126 39 272 
Subjects 2 68 68 136 216 204 216 

*Values do not include elective hours. 

tInclude bacteriology, botany, pharmacognosy, pharmacology and 


bio-assay, physiology, zoology (public health, first aid). 


> 
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TABLE II 


Averages of Clock Hours Offered in Various Subjects in the 
Pharmaceutical Curricula 


2 = = 
3 = = 2 
Pharmacy 4 383(37)*  644(37) 913(38) 394 (37) 560(37) 972(38) 
Exclusive of 3 378 (36) 410(36) 810(37) 385 (36) 449(36) 819(37) 
Comm. Pharm. 2 297 (30) 339(30) 634(31) 299(30) 345(30) 641(31) 
Biological 4 367 (38) 414(38) 785 (38) 391(38) 464(38) 858 (38) 
Sciencest 3 326(37) 331(37) 659 (37) $31(37) 339 (37) 669 (37) 
2 263 (31) 219(31) 481(31) 263 (31) 224(31) i88(31) 
Chemistry 4 323 (38) 630(38) 955 (38) 344(38) 643 (38) 1016 (38) 
Basic and 3 283 (37) 555 (37) 852 (37) 287 (37) 555 (37) 856 (37) 
Applied 2 232 (30) 375 (30) 601 (31) 232(30) 377 (30) 602 (31) 
Comm. Subjects 4 116 (37) 80(16) 149(387) 145 (37) 97(19) 188 (37) 
Including 3 92(31) 76(14) 123 (32) 89(32) 76(14) 126 (33) 
Comm. Pharm. 2 54(22) 66 (8) 72 (23) 54 (22) 66 (8) 72(23) 
English 4 119(35) 72(1) 121(35) 132 (35) 72(1) 134(385) 
3 91(28) 91(28) 102 (28) 102 (28) 
2 98 (6) 98 (6) 98 (6) 98 (6) 
Mathematics 4 82(25) 82(25) 93 (28) 93 (28) 
3 59(7) 59(7) 75 (8) 75 (8) 
2 36(5) 36(5) 36 (5) 36(5) 
Modern 4 118(19) 118(19) 133 (27) 133 (27) 
8 110(4) 110(4) 113(5) 113 (5) 
2 128(1) 128 (1) 
Physics 4 99(25) 97(24) 189 (25) 107 (29) 104 (27) 202 (30) 
3 77(9) 82 (6) 132(9) 85(11) 85(7) 139(11) 
2 80(2) 96(1) 85 (2) 64(3) 96 (3) 
Other 4 142(25) 113 (5) 147 (28) 191 (27) 116(6) 209(28) 
Cultural 3 68 (10) 115(5) 125(10) 84(12) 132(12) 
Subjects 2 87(2) 133 (3) 161(3) 28 (4) 104(5) 
Required Required + Elective 


*Figures in parentheses represent number of schools reporting 
hours which were used in the summary. 

tInclude bacteriology, botany, pharmacognosy, pharmacology and 
bio-assay, physiology, zoology (public health, first aid). 


The Report of the Committee on Libraries 


The Committee on Libraries of the American Association 
of Colleges of Pharmacy came into being following the Mad- 
ison meeting in 1933. The present chairman has served con- 
tinuously in such capacity during these six years. The other 
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members of the committee have been changed from time to 
time. 

During these years we have had but one aim in mind. It 
has been that of trying to make our teachers of pharmacy 
“library conscious”. In a recent letter from a dean of one of 
our colleges of pharmacy he admitted that the work of the 
committee had done that for him. The committee accepts this 
confession as a real compliment. We sincerely hope that the 
leaven is working. 

It is not enough to interest only the deans. It is imperative 
that every teacher in American pharmacy be imbued with the 
idea that libraries are indispensable adjuncts not only to 
good teaching, but to the proper education of our modern 
pharmacists. 

In all the stir that we have made about libraries we are 
quite aware of the fact that it is one thing to have a good 
library but quite another to make it serve the students and 
staff in the proper way. It takes time to learn the worth of 
libraries and it requires effort to use them. Students, and 
perhaps many teachers, have to be trained to make proper 
and efficient use of all sorts of source material to be found in 
every good library. Some folks seem to think that a library 
is merely a place to read or study, or a place where a lot of 
books are shelved. 

A library is really quite a complicated institution. It re- 
quires workers trained in library science to guide and assist 
students and others. For this reason only librarians should 
be in charge of them. Most of us know that there is a vast 
difference in the services which we get from trained librarians 
as compared to those of students, clerks, or stenographers 
who may be in charge. 

At the Portland meeting in 1935 your committee made a 
report of a rather extensive questionnaire study of this prob- 
lem of libraries in our schools of pharmacy. It is to be found 
in the Proceedings of the Association for that year and is, we 
believe, worth a second or third perusal. 

Because we believe that many things have been, as yet, 
left undone in the matter of improving our pharmacy school 
libraries we come to you with the report of another but much 
shorter survey. In doing this we hope to stress the fact that 
it is important to have trained librarians in charge of 
libraries. Also that students and staff should feel that the 
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library is theirs for use and help and that the hours of service 
should be regular. The surroundings likewise should be 
pleasant and conducive to work. 


CONCERNING LIBRARIES IN THE SCHOOLS OF PHARMACY 
Indefinite or 
Yes No No Re ply 
Name of School... 46 1 = 
. Does your school have a departmental library? 37 10 - 
2. Is your pharmacy library housed 


(a) In the pharmacy building? 30 — ae 
(b) With some other departmental library? 7 — — 
(c) In the general college library? 10 ii on 
3. Is your library in charge of a trained 
librarian? ......... 33 1 3 
Does your librarian hold a college degree? 28 15 4 
5. Does your librarian hold a degree in library 
6. Is your librarian in charge, 
(a) All the time’?....... 34 — 5 
(b) Half the time?.. 5 = a 
(c) Less than half the time? 3 ~_ _— 
7. Are your periodicals bound regularly? 40 5 9 
8. Are your students taught to use the library? 36 6 5 
9. During what hours is your library open? 
(a) During the day to 17 - - 
(b) During the evening to 27 17 3 
10. Kindly give the name of your librarian 13 4 - 


11. Please state your library budget, exclusive of 
salaries for the following years: 
1934-35 $ 
1935-36 $ 
1936-37 $ 42 5 --- 
1937-38 
1938-39 $ 
12. Kindly indicate the percentage of your library 
budget which is expended for: 
(a) books ( 
(b) journals 


11 
(c) binding 
(d) miscellaneous 
13. The name of our pharmacy librarian is 33 14 
14. This questionnaire has been filled out by 
Signature........... 46 l 


THE QUESTIONNAIRE 
There are 14 questions to the inquiry. These are given 
below with the replies indicated in figures at the right of the 
questions. In the discussion of the results we have included 


wo 
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numbers 1 to 10 in one group. The information concerning 
numbers 11 and 12 has been tabulated in another. Questions 
10 and 13 might seem to be duplicates, but we were seeking 
not only the names of the departmental librarians, but also 
those of the general librarians serving the larger institutions. 


DISCUSSION AND COMMENTS 

The figures under the columns “Yes”, “No”, “Indefinite 
or No Reply” are self-explanatory insofar as the information 
from the questionnaire is concerned. 

It is interesting to note that 30 of the 37 departmental 
‘braries are housed in the pharmacy buildings. Of the 44 
librarians reported, 33 are classed as trained librarians, but 
only 18 of them hold degrees in library science. The point 
we wish to make is that those who render services in any 
science are usually given technical or fundamental training 
in that science. Trained librarians speak of library science, 
therefore it would seem to us that those in charge of our 
schocls of pharmacy should recognize the fact that the library, 
quite as much as the laboratory, should be in charge of trained 
persons. 

Three of the schools report that a librarian is in charge 
of their libraries for less than half of the time. This means, 
of course, that such libraries cannot be of much service to 
the students. 

Thirty-six schools indicate that they teach their students 
to use the library. This is really quite a job and it would be 
interesting to know who, in these schools, does this and how 
they accomplish the task. It would be interesting also to get 
a detailed report of this problem some time. 

The daytime opening hours most usually reported were 
from 8 A.M. to 5 P.M. The evening hours for the libraries 
were somewhat irregular. Of the 27 schools keeping such 
hours, the time was adequate, ranging from 6 or 7 P.M. to 
9, 9:30, or 10 P. M. 


CONCERNING THE LIBRARY BUDGETS 
Question number 11 of our inquiry asked for a statement 
of the annual library budgets for the past five years. These 
were clearly stated for 38 of the schools. It seems that there 
would be little gained in repeating all of this for publication. 
We are, however, giving you the 1938-39 library budgets for 
the schools which furnished us the information. This is given 
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in the tabulation following, along with the information asked 
for in question 12, pertaining to the expenditure of the library 
budget. 


THE LIBRARY BUDGETS AS REPORTED BY THE SCHOOLS 
OF PHARMACY FOR 1938-39 


Library Budget ——Distribution of Expenditures—— 
1938-39 Books Journals Binding Miscellaneous 
Percent Percent Percent Percent 
$ 445.30 45 42 13 . 
1043.23 22 | . 74 
1500.00 67 33 
1000.00 {0 25 18 17 
1000.00 50 30 17 2 
150.00 100 
400.00 40 35 18 7 
190.00 64 22 13 l 
300.00 = 
325.00 32 34 20 14 
1125.00 45 3314 15 62% 
800.00 60 25 15 . 
600.00 
128.00 10 60 
500.00 70 29 l 
110.00 90 10 _ 
75.00 50 10 10 
400.00 60 33 5 2 
156.00 70 20 10 . 
450.00 50 10 30 10 
45.00 64 26 10 . 
75.00 40 30 25 5 
50.00 60 20 12 S 
508.00 60 10 : 
185.00 55 22 23 
145.60 58 15 19 x 
572.00 52 21 27 
133.00 45 30 20 5 
766.00 45 24 31 
1500.00 25 50 25 
200.00 50 25 12.5 12.5 
300.00 60 30 5 ) 
1075.25 50 25 23 2 
425.00 
1500.00 60 25 5 10 
300.00 60 10 
765.00 78 22 - 
355.00 60 10 


*Expended for fixtures. 
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An examination of these figures shows that the library 
budgets for three schools were less in 1938-39 than for the 
preceding four years, while for ten schools they were larger. 
The budgets for the remaining 25 schools appear to have 
continued about constant. 

It would seem to us that the ratio of expenditures be- 
tween books and journals is reasonable in most cases. How- 
ever, we feel that it does not appear quite right to expend 
more for binding journals than for the journals themselves 
unless more were received as gifts than were paid for. In 
some of the university schools the charges for binding journals 
are cared for in a separate budget and are not a part of the 
book and journal allowance. 

Under “Miscellaneous” one school reports that 74% of its 
budget was expended for fixtures. These are usually not 
considered as items of the library budget. Several schools 
indicate expenditures under this heading, but we have no way 
of knowing just what the items are. 


JOURNALS RECEIVED BY SCHOOLS OF PHARMACY 


A list of 53 journals was submitted along with the ques- 
tionnaire. The number of schools which receive these journals 
is indicated by the column of figures to the right of the 
names of the titles. The checked list is given on page 544. The 
total number of schools reporting being 47. 

It should be stated that this list of journals was furnished 
us by a member of the American Council on Pharmaceutical 
Education. With the exception of about fifteen titles it would 
seem to be an acceptable list, from the point of view of total 
subscribers. 

Two journals in this list are taken by all the schools 
reporting. It is to be regretted that our Association journals 
do not find their way into all of the schools. The most im- 
portant thing about these journals is whether they are widely 
used or serve merely as decoration and display. 

In submitting this list of journals for checking, the schools 
were asked also to add the names of additional journals which 
they were receiving. These add up to a total of 248. The 
great majority of them, however, are reported but once. This 
array of titles has been arranged in alphabetical order and 
constitute an appendix to this report. 
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No. Schools No. Schools 

Name of Journal Reporting Name of Journal Reporting 
American Druggist 47 Archiv der Pharmacie 20 
American J. of Botany 19 Australasian Journal of 
American J. of Pharm. Educ. 43 Pharm. 8 
American J. Pharmacy 40 Bull. de la Soc. de Pharm. 
American Perfumer 21 de Bourdeaux 3 
American Prof. Pharmacist 41 Bull. des Sciences Pharma- 
The Apothecary 23 cologiques 6 
Chemical Abstracts 3 Canadian Pharm, J. 13 
Drug and Cosmetic Industry 34 The Chemist and Druggist 24 
Druggists’ Circular 47 Dansk Tidsskr. for Farmaci 1 
Drug Topics 42 Heil-und Gewurz Pflanzen 1 
Drug Trade News 17 Jour. de Pharmacie et de 
Ind. & Eng. Chem. Chimie 22 

Analyt. Edit. 39 Jour. Pharm, Soc. of Japan 6 
J. American Chem. Soc. 41 Mikrochemie 9 
J. American Medical Assoc. 42 Perf. and Ess. Oil Record 12 
J. American Pharm. Assoc. 46 Pharm. Acta Helvetica 11 
J. Assoc. Off. Agric. Chem. 28 Pharm. J. of Great Britain 21 
J. Pharmacol. & Exper. Pharm. Monatshefte 7 

Therap. 30 (Pharm. Post) 
The N. A. R. D. Journal 38 Pharm. Revy 2 
Northwestern Druggist 24 Pharm. Weekblad 6 
Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter 11 Pharm. Zeitung 7 
Pacific Drug Review 18 Pharm. Zentrallhalle 14 
Pharmaceutical Archives 29 Quart. J. of Pharm. & 
Rocky Mountain Druggist 17 Pharmacol. 26 
Southeastern Drug Journal 16 Rev. D’Histoire de la Pharm. 5 
Southern Pharm. Journal 17 Schweiz. Apoth. Ztg. il 
Anal. de Farm. y Bioquimica 2 Scientia Pharmaceutica 4 
The Analyst 21 (Pharm. Presse) 
Apoth. Zeitung 13 Svensk Farm Tidskr. 


Many of them are house organs which are often of doubtful 
value as library material. Others are foreign journals which 
are of little value to the average pharmacy school library. 
Some are of a general nature and their presence in a pro- 
fessional library might be questioned. 

In reporting this list we have tried to check the spelling 
of the technical titles. We have reason to believe that certain 
of the other titles are incorrect, but we are passing them on 
as they were submitted to us. 

Finally, the committee wishes to call your attention to six 
recommendations which were made in its report at the 1935 
meeting referred to in the early part of this report. So far 
as we know the Association has not provided the ways and 
means for carrying out those recommendations. We are, 


“ 
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therefore, restating a part of them for your consideration 
and action. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Your Committee on Libraries suggests that the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges of Pharmacy give careful consideration to the following 
four projects and take steps to appoint persons or committees to study 
and report upon them. We therefore recommend: 

1. That a carefully selected list of periodicals and journals be pre- 
pared for the libraries of the schools of pharmacy, such list to constitute 
the minimum number of titles for accredited colleges of pharmacy and 
to be prepared in cooperation with the American Council on Pharma- 
ceutical Education. 

2. That a minimum list of standard reference books upon the sub- 
jects of pharmacy, chemistry, materia medica and closely allied fields 
be prepared in the manner and for the purposes indicated in recom- 
mendation number 1. 

3. That the qualifications of the pharmacy school librarians be 
made a subject of study and report. This should be done in cooperation 
with the Council and the American Library Association. 

4. That the feasibility of effecting exchanges of duplicate library 
material for the mutual benefit of all the pharmacy libraries be studied 
and reported upon. 

C. O. Lee, Chairman. 


Report of the Professional Relations Committee 


Perhaps all have heard the expression, “If the medical 
schools would teach more materia medica and pharmacology 
the physician would be better qualified to write for official 
preparations rather than proprietary.” The Professional 
Relations Committee has made a study of this question, and 
related ones, to determine how the courses are dealing with 
drugs in medical schools and how much time is devoted to 
them. Questionnaires were sent to 77 medical colleges; 49 
replied. 

To determine how useful the college courses in drugs 
were to the physician, questionnaires were sent to 632 prac- 
ticing physicians in the following states: South Dakota, 
Pennsylvania, New York, Illinois, Louisiana, New Jersey, 
Nebraska, and Washington. An average of 19 per cent re- 
plied, the highest being 50 per cent in New Jersey and the 
lowest 5 per cent in South Dakota. Most of the physicians 
replying were officers in their county, state or national med- 
ical societies. 

The medical school study will be treated first. All the 
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schools give a course in pharmacology. Seventeen of the 49 
reporting give a separate course in materia medica, 23 in 
therapeutics. Thirteen do not report a course in therapeutics 
while 19 combine therapeutics with pharmacology. Ten give 
a separate course in toxicology. Eighteen give a course in 
pharmacy ranging from 6 to 106 hours. The total hours 
given in any college in the combined drug courses ranged 
from 33 to 297. One college gave a total of 33 hours and an- 
other 40 hours. The next lowest was 120 hours. The aver- 
age of all schools, leaving out the two lowest, was 178 hours. 

Seventeen medical schools state the time allotted for the 
study of drugs is not sufficient. One states more time should 
be given to therapeutics, and one reports sufficient time for 
pharmacology but not for the other subjects reported. Thirty 
state that their courses are adequate. 

Only three medical schools require their students to own 
a United States Pharmacopoeia or National Formulary. Most 
of them have a New and Non-Official Remedies which is re- 
ported as given to the senior medical students by the American 
Medical Association. Any knowledge of official drugs comes 
from texts required by the medical schools and written by the 
following authors—Sollmann, Clark, Cushny, Bastedo, Beck- 
man and Fantus. It is quite evident why the official publica- 
tions means so little to the physician. He doesn’t think in terms 
of the United States Pharmacopoeia or National Formulary 
for in most cases he has had little or no training in the use 
of these books. 

Most medical schools did not state the number of hours 
devoted to the study of official drugs, either in the United States 
Pharmacpoeia or National Formulary, the texts used. Most 
of the time devoted to drugs is spent in the laboratory deter- 
mining their action. Many physicians state that they would 
appreciate knowing more about the use of drugs in the treat- 
ment of disease. This seems like a reasonable comment by the 
physician since his practice is more concerned with therapy 
rather than with pharmaco dynamics. 

An average of fifteen hours is devoted to familiarizing the 
medical student with the compounding of prescriptions and 
twelve hours to the writing of prescriptions. The files in any 
drug store would show that not enough time is spent in 
medical schools to train the medica] student adequately in 
this important part of his practice. 
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Self-medication for many ailments is dangerous. Yet it 
is more prevalent now than ever before. There are many 
reasons for self-medication but one of the most common causes 
is the physician himself. One doctor wrote that in order to 
get rid of his samples he gives his patients original samples 
sent him by manufacturers. He also gives them to poor pa- 
tients who cannot afford to purchase medicine. In both cases 
he states that he has been a real contributor to self-medication 
which is of course true. These things are done every day by 
the physican who says self-medication should be stopped. 
In a consideration of self-medication by the layman, medical 
schools were asked whether Latin on prescriptions should be 
more strongly emphasized so the patient could not read the 
prescription. Ten schools state it should be and five were 
uncertain. Some good reasons were given by a few why it 
should not be used. Latin is not required by the medical col- 
leges for entrance. Many are admitted without it. No in- 
struction is given in prescription Latin by any college report- 
ing. Therefore, it becomes dangerous for many physicians 
to write Latin terms unless they are well aware of their mean- 
ing. Some colleges state that fewer mistakes will be made 
by the physician if he writes in English. There appears to be 
little chance of the physician being better trained to write a 
Latin prescription. The pharmacist should help the physician 
who desires his prescriptions written in Latin. This could 
be done by noting the prescriptions written by the doctors 
who come to his store. These could be written in Latin and 
mailed or presented personally to those physicians whom the 
pharmacist feels would appreciate this service. 


Fourteen medica! colleges stated that they would consider 
establishing a course in prescription writing if it could be 
arranged. Nine report they have such a course. These col- 
leges will be contacted further to see what can be done toward 
starting such a course. 

The practicing physician sometimes has a somewhat dif- 
ferent outlook on things than the medical colleges. The phy- 
sician realizes the weaknesses of his college training. One 
weakness is in his knowledge of official medication. In an 
attempt to overcome this condition eighty-eight per cent of 
the physicians reporting in eight states say they would attend 
a series of lectures on official medication if such were made 
available. They suggest that the medical schools give more 
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time to subjects dealing with drugs and especially emphasize 
materia medica. 

Seventy-seven per cent of the physicians suggest the organ- 
ization of a national and state allied inter-professional relations 
committee composed of physicians, dentists, veterinarians, 
nurses and pharmacists. Such problems as medication and 
prescription writing could be presented to such a committee 
for their judgment and disposition. The national committee 
suggestions and recommendations could be passed on to the 
proper state committees for action. The state committees 
could present their problems to the national committee so 
uniform action could be obtained throughout the country. 
Such a committee bringing all the allied medical professions 
together could be a very helpful body as well as a very power- 
ful and influential one. If this committee was properly organ- 
ized it could consider such a problem as socialized medicine. 
The combined opinion of these allied professions would be 
much more impressive than any one separately. These pro- 
fessions could and should work in unison on a number of 
problems which would bring about better public health con- 
ditions. 


As a result of this study it would appear that more time 
could be spent to advantage in medical schools in the study of 
materia medica. This course should be given in addition to 
pharmacology or pharmaco dynamics. As a result of instruc- 
tion in materia medica the medical student should be able: 


1. To select and use official drugs as well as others intelli- 
gently to his practice. 

2. To protect himself against nostrums or useless combi- 
nations of drugs. 

3. To understand the pharmaceutical terms which the phy- 
sician should use. 

4. To write prescriptions. 

5. To have a thorough knowledge of the classes of phar- 
maceutical preparations available for his selection and 
use in his practice. 

6. To have at his command a workable knowledge of ve- 
hicles so that his medication may be as pleasing in ap- 
pearance and taste as that of the best manufactured 
pharmaceuticals. 


Lecture courses on official medication should be made avail- 
able to all practicing physicians who are interested. These 
should be organized without charge to the physician or for 
a very nominal fee if such is advisable. These could be given 


~ 
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in hospitals, colleges of pharmacy or in any convenient meeting 
place. 

All states which do not have an allied interprofessional 
relations committee should give immediate consideration to 
the organization of such. This gives a common meeting ground 
where problems of mutual interest can be discussed. 


Pharmacists should detail physicians as well as send them 
a printed prescription service. When physicians indicate a 
desire for more information about prescription writing, but 
are too busy for interviews their wishes should be followed. 

The pharmacist has a splendid opportunity to supply the 
physician with information about official medication. This is 
certainly one of the opportunities of the pharmacists to use his 
professional training. His efforts should impress the phy- 
sician with his wealth of information and with his sincerity 
and helpfulness as a professional consultant to the medical 
profession. 

We as pharmacists have not as yet exhausted the many 
opportunities open to us to demonstrate the highly specialized 
professional service which pharmacy can render the physician. 
Until this is done we should not fret over the future of our 
profession, but rather strive to put into operation the findings 
of the committees which each year we appoint to study phar- 


macy’s professional opportunities. 
George C. Schicks, Chairman. 


Report of the Committee on Activities of Students 
and Alumni 


For some twenty-one years this committee has worked 
for the ideals of its originators with varying degrees of suc- 
cess. A review of the results of its labors show that a number 
of important plans have been adopted by the various colleges, 
particularly relating to the activities of the student bodies. 
Of late years the emphasis has turned toward fostering 
alumni relations and since there is a current impression that 
student bodies now have sufficient interests outside their 
studies, the members of the present committee feel that it is 
time to redefine its functions for the future. This will make 
a change in title necessary to conform to the new scope of the 


group. 
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Therefore, the following recommendations are presented 
for consideration: 

1. That the name of the committee be changed to: 

“Committee on Activities for Alumni.” 

2. That the functions of the newly organized committee be defined 
as a central clearing house for such material as concerns alumni activities 
other than purely social affairs. 

3. That the chairmen of the future be charged with such programs 
and other printed or mimeographed material and outlines of the various 
alumni meetings as they are held and that he prepare a composite report 
of these meetings, making them available to member colleges of the 
Association, along with suggestions and comments to those desiring such 
service. 

4. That the cost of such necessary postage, stationery, etc., be paid 
by the Association to the budget total of $25, and that the present com- 
mittee requests the inclusion of such item in future budgets of the 


Association. 
Ralph E. Terry, Chairman. 


The Report of the Editor of the American Journal 


of Pharmaceutical Education 


The financial status of the Journal has been given by Sec- 
retary Cooper who is custodian of the funds. 

The subscription list grows slowly. If we were able to 
induce all subscribers to renew from year to year, the list 
would grow to such a size that it would be necessary to in- 
crease the number published, which is now one thousand each 
quarter. The loss in cases of those who do not renew is mostly 
among the names of our teaching staff. There are many 
deans and heads of departments that do not renew. I cannot 
conceive that this is due to any other cause than careless- 
ness—which of course—is inexcusable in a dean especially. 
Never-the-less, we deans are always doing the inexcusable 
thing. 

One of the most encouraging things is the support being 
given the Journal by members of the boards of pharmacy and 
retail druggists. For example—in April, Pat Costello of 
Cooperstown, North Dakota, whose outstanding characteristic 
is always doing the helpful thing, gave me a check covering 
the subscriptions of all members of the North Dakota Board 
of Pharmacy. As he did so he remarked, “I just told my 
board they could no longer be ignorant of what was taking 
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place in pharmaceutical education,”—a typical Costelloism. 
Then Frank Moudry of Saint Paul, goes out into the highways 
and byways of Minnesota and picks up two dollars here and 
two dollars there for Journal subscriptions, which is charac- 
teristic of the Minnesota Board in its campaign of the educa- 
tion of the retail druggist. It is this support, from what I 
like to call the backbone of American Pharmacy, that is most 
encouraging. 

At the annual meeting of the Kansas Pharmaceutical 
Association Professor Lloyd L. Boughton of the University of 
Kansas made a display of his own numbers of the Journal. 
The display attracted a great deal of attention and Professor 
Boughton, in the experiment, lost a number of his Journals. 
These the Editor was happy to replace. This sort of thing 
is of real service to pharmaceutical education. The ultimate 
object of the publication of the Journal is to have it read. 
The first step in having it read is to have it seen. It is worth 
a great deal to the morale of American Pharmacy for the 
retail druggists to know there is a journal published dealing 
exclusively with the educational problems of their profession. 


It takes about four hundred copies of the Journal to supply 
the regular subscribers and the few free libraries, individuals 
and exchanges to which it is sent. In the beginning the Execu- 
tive Committee set aside three hundred copies of each issue to 
be used when the time comes that new subscribers would want 
to complete their files; that leaves about three hundred copies 
to be distributed as sample copies. The Editor has used them 
where he felt they would do the most good in a publicity way. 
The list includes domestic and foreign libraries, board mem- 
bers, state association secretaries, retail druggists, outstand- 
ing educators and university presidents. This policy, in addi- 
tion to giving publicity to pharmaceutical education, is slowly 
but surely bringing subscriptions from the most unexpected 
places. The subscription list could be materially increased 
if the members of our faculties could be induced to assume 
some responsibility in this connection. 

Advertising is hard to obtain. The possibilities are limited 
by the rules of the Publication Board. These limit the field 
to the manufacturers of laboratory chemicals and equipment 
and to book publishing firms. The former group the Editor 
has not been able to interest. Only two or three book firms 
have been interested but they have been constant in their 
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support. It should be noted that these firms which are giving 
the Journal support publish fewer books used by pharmacy 
students than several firms that do not lend advertising sup- 
port. Perhaps the authors of these books, some of whom are 
in this room, could give some friendly assistance. 


As to how well the Journal is filling a need and how ade- 
quately it is representing pharmacy in the field of education, 
your opinion is worth as much as mine. In another report I 
have called attention to the fact that Dr. Zook, President of 
the American Council on Education, calls attention to the fact 
that in the field of general education this country needs a 
superior educational journal dealing with fundamental prob- 
lems and policies. He further states, “The entire subject of 
educational journalism is discouraging and disappointing. 
Much of the product seems cheap, casual, and unworthy of a 
great profession. With all our so-called educational maga- 
zines we do not have a first-class journal of educational news; 
there is a very inadequate interpretation of important educa- 
tional documents through educational journals; education is 
badly interpreted to the general public in the newspapers and 
magazines; and new areas of great possible significance, such 
as general education on the upper high school and junior 
college levels, deserve for greater emphasis than they now 
receive through existing magazines.”’” When I came to com- 
pare the thoughts expressed in this statement relative to the 
journalistic field in general education to the pharmaceutical 
field, I found almost an exact parallel. In the pharmaceutical 
field not only “much” but most of the product seems cheap, 
casual, and unworthy of a great profession. In our pharma- 
ceutical journals even the news is lamentably poor. The 
interpretation of important pharmaceutical events and prob- 
lems in the present pharmaceutical press is entirely inade- 
quate and, most important of all, the interpretation of pharma- 
ceutical education and practice to pharmacists themselves 
through the so-called pharmaceutical press of this country is 
not inspiring. Neither would it be to the general public were 
it brought to their attention. During the year complaints 
have come from some of our leaders concerning derogatory 
references to pharmacy in some of our great dailies. Dr. 
Fischelis in the New Jersey Journal of Pharmacy and I, my- 
self, in this Journal, (and there may be others) have criticized 
the interpretation of pharmacy presented to the public by 
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means of the so-called Hall of Pharmacy at the New York Fair. 
But when I consider the treatment accorded pharmacy in our 
own publications I am wondering what else we can expect 
from the dailies and the fairs. 

A number of criticisms have come to the Editor during 
the course of the year because of his handling of editorials. 
For example—lI had editorials written at my request by two 
of my closest personal friends. They are two young men, 
both of whom are tied to me so closely that I have for them 
a deep affection comparable to that of a father for his sons. 
One of them in his editorial, deplored the lack of intelligence 
among the retail druggists in his state. What he said was not 
true because I know some retail druggists in that state. Some 
of these druggists read the American Journal of Pharma- 
ceutical Education. I deleted the untruth. The other lad 
wrote half a dozen pages. He chased himself around in a 
circle. He ended up where he started. He wrote poor English. 
He used stale expressions. I rewrote it, used as good English 
as I am capable of using, and presented his thought under- 
standingly. When the Journal appeared, both of these young 
men descended on me like wild boars for changing their edi- 
torials asking, ‘““Who has a right to say what shall go into 
the Journal? You cannot make me say something I do not 
believe is true,”’ and so on ad infinitum. It took considerable 
correspondence to convince one of these young men that I had 
preserved his constituency for him and that I had made a 
place for the other one in the company of educated men and 
women. In addition I had greatly reduced the cost of publi- 
cation. 

As I write this report a letter comes to my desk from Dr. 
tobert L. Swain. It was to acknowledge the receipt of a brief 
of the proceedings of the 1939 meeting of District Number 5. 
I required but eight pages to record the important reports of 
two full days of gruelling work. I sent it to Dr. Swain as a 
fellow editor to show what a report of the meetings of a dis- 
trict looks like when you do not print all the “hooey” as com- 
pared to some district reports which cover more than a hun- 
dred type written pages and approximately one hundred 
thousand words. Here is Dr. Swain’s letter— 

Many thanks indeed for sending me a copy of the 
“hooeyless” proceedings of District No. 5. I agree with 
you that it does not appear to have lost much through the 
boiling down process. 
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A good editor sooner or later finds out that he probably 
says a thing best when he says it in a short, concise manner, 
and I take it that your handling of the proceedings of 
your district is a direct outcome of the editorial work on 
the Journal which you are doing so effectively. 

Robert L. Swain. 


New York 
August 8, 1939. 

I thank Dr. Swain for the bracer. I am somewhat peeved 
by the fact that everyone writing or speaking to me concern- 
ing the American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education uses 
the expression—“‘Your Journal.” The Journal is not “My 
Journal.” It is the mouth-piece of this Association. Phar- 
maceutical education and pharmaceutical educators are be- 
ing measured by it, judged by it. We owe it to ourselves 
and to our profession to express in its pages the best that is 
in us in the best way we can—nothing less than that can 
justify its continued existence. To all of you who have con- 
tributed to it in any way either by subscribing, or reading, 
or writing, or offering words of constructive criticism and 
encouragement, the Editor is profoundly grateful. 

Rufus A. Lyman. 


Report on Biological Abstracts 


3iological Abstracts is proceeding steadily with a pub- 
lication schedule which calls for the appearance of ten 
abstract issues, 18,000 abstracts, during 1939. Publication 
of abstracts is prompt and progress is steadily being made 
toward a prompt appearance of indexes. The index of the 
1938 volume appeared on July 1, and the index of the 1937 
volume, the only index now in arrears, will appear in the fall. 

Steady progress is likewise being made in arranging for a 
reasonably complete coverage of the research literature. Ap- 
proximately 1,100 of the most important research periodicals 
are now regularly and promptly abstracted in Biological Ab- 
stracts. A list of the journals so covered is available. 

The sectional publication plan, initiated with the beginning 
of 1939, is proving a distinct success. This plan has made it 
possible for biologists who do not wish to purchase or consult 
the whole of Biological Abstracts to obtain approximately 
those parts that they desire at a reasonable cost. 

As the sectional publication plan stands at present, five 
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sections are being published, in addition to the regular or 
complete issue: 

Section A—Abstracts of General Biology. 

Section B—Abstracts of Experimental Animal Biology. This sec- 
tion contains Animal Production, Animal Pathology, 
Experimental Physiology, Anatomy, and Embryology. 

Section C—Abstracts of Microbiology, Immunology, and Parasitol- 
ogy. 

Section D—Abstracts of Plant Sciences. This section contains Plant 
Anatomy, Systematic Botany, Pharmacognosy, and Phar- 
maceutical Botany. 

Section E—Abstracts of Animal Sciences. 

One of the interesting developments in reference to the 
abstracting of the literature is the effort that the Biological 
Abstracts’ Board of Trustees and staff are now making to 
arrange for a closer co-operative relationship between the 
Abstracts and the great national societies. 

It should be so. Biological Abstracts is a co-operative, 
non-profit clearing house of recent research information 
maintained for service to the universities, research labora- 
tories whether private or public, teachers and investigators. 
It is their instrument, and they should be invited to participate 
in framing its policies and to co-operate in the broadest pos- 
sible way to build Biological Abstracts—or their own section 
of Biological Abstracts—into the research and bibliographic 
tool which will fully satisfy their requirements. 

In line with this policy, all the national societies are being 
invited to appoint committees on abstracts to co-operate with 
the Biological Abstracts’ Board of Trustees and central edi- 
torial office in the fixing of editorial and administrative poli- 
cies. Wherever any of the national societies desire to go fur- 
ther than this, exercising greater control over the parts of 
Biological Abstracts that pertain to their own research in- 
terests, they will be invited to do so. 

Typical of this last-mentioned type of collaboration is the 
arrangements recently arrived at between Biological Abstracts 
and the Society of American Bacteriologists for the joint pub- 
lication of Abstracts of Microbiology, Immunology, and Para- 
sitology. 

Control over the policies of Abstracts of Microbiology has 
been delegated to an editorial committee (Lt. Col. A. P. 
Hitchens, Chairman; other members not yet announced), 
appointed by the Society of American Bacteriologists. The 
Bacteriologists’ Committee will be fully in charge of Ab- 
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stracts of Microbiology. The facilities of the Biological Ab- 
stracts’ organization for the collection, publication, etc., of 
abstracts and the preparation of indexes will continue to 
operate as in former years and will be fully at the disposal 
of the new editorial management. 

Thus, the bacteriologists have, in effect, their own abstract 
journal and the ineans of building Abstracts of Microbiology 
into the kind of abstract journal they have always wanted. 


The development of an adequate abstracting and biblio- 
graphic service in biology, one capable of serving as a research 
clearing house over the entire domain of biology, is urgently 
needed if research progress is to be orderly and efficient. The 
development of such a service in a field as broad and diversified 
as biology has become requires the co-operation, and more 
particularly the guidance, of the national societies. It is the 
purpose of the Biological Abstracts’ organization to reorgan- 
ize, extend and improve the abstracting of the biological 
literature as rapidly as this can be accomplished, and in that 
endeavor it is the belief of the Editor-in-chief, Dr. Flynn and 
the trustees, that the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy should at all times be consulted. Biological Ab- 
stracts belong to the scientists of the nation. It is their in- 


strument and they should frame its policies. 
Heber W. Youngken. 


Report on Progress of the Medicinal Plant Survey 


During the week of the Fourth International Botanical 
Congress at Ithaca in 1926, the Committee on Pharmacognosy 
and Pharmaceutical Botany of the National Research Council 
held a very important meeting. Several necessary projects 
were conceived at that time. One of these proved to be so 
large an undertaking that it has been carried forward an- 
nually for a period approaching thirteen years and is still far 
from completion. This project is known as “A Survey of the 
Commercially Available Sources of the Wild Growing Medi- 
cinal Plants of the United States.” 

The purpose of this survey is to provide a reference to 
the location of our natural domestic sources of botanical drugs 
in periods of national emergency, to lay a sound foundation 
for future work in medicinal plant breeding, and to re-estab- 
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lish in this country those useful species of drug plants that are 
rapidly disappearing. Up to 1937 the survey had covered all 
of Vermont, much of Florida and parts of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, Tennessee and Montana. The data gathered by 
1937 has been published in the Committee’s first issue of the 
“Survey” which has been distributed to all of the colleges of 
pharmacy in America and to some other interested institutions. 

Since the appearance of that work, Prof. Stuhr has sent 
in his report containing survey data covering the state of 
Oregon and Prof. Justice has rendered a lengthy report to this 
committee of his survey which covered most of the state of 
Georgia. Prof. Bacon has been collecting data for the survey 
in southern Ohio and the writer in Massachusetts. The data 
submitted from Oregon and Georgia will be published soon 
in a supplementary issue of the survey. 

Progress on the medicinal Plant Survey has been retarded 
owing to lack of funds for employing a sufficient number of 
field botanists and defraying their travelling expenses. It 
should progress more rapidly than our dwindling fund has 
permitted in order that we may have the whole picture of the 
nation’s medicinal, condiment and insecticidal plant resources 
at a reasonably early date and know more precisely what steps 
to take in conserving and propagating those species nearing 
extinction or dangerously depleted. 

In an effort to speed up the progress of the survey the 
chairman of the Committee would welcome any assistance 
which could be rendered in that direction by members of fac- 
ulties of Association schools through interesting field botan- 
ists in their institutions to undertake a survey of medicinal 
plants in states or counties not as yet covered, or by assign- 
ing this problem as a thesis subject to one or more of their 
graduate students. This type of research would be not only 
alluring and different from the usual paths pursued by grad- 
uate students majoring in taxonomy but would be most useful 
to the nation. 
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Report of the Fairchild Scholarship Examination 


The Fairchild Scholarship Committee for this year is 
composed of J. Leon Lascoff, E. R. Serles, Roy B. Cook, and 
I. G. Eberle, Chairman. The faculty of the University of 
Pittsburgh College of Pharmacy prepared the questions and 
graded the answers. Thirty-four candidates representing 
twenty-four schools took the examinations. Pharmacy, ma- 
teria medica and chemistry were the subjects covered. 

The highest percentages were: pharmacy, 92.8; materia 
medica, 82; chemistry, 84.5. Lowest percentages in the same 
subjects are as follows: pharmacy, 38.3; materia medica, 36; 
chemistry, 18.4. The highest general average was in phar- 
macy, 74.78; next in materia medica, 62.35; chemistry, 55.95. 

Twenty-five candidates averaged 70 or more in pharmacy ; 
seven, 70 or more in chemistry; and eight, 70 or more in ma- 
teria medica; eleven of the candidates averaged 70 or more in 
all branches. 

Report of grades of the upper ten candidates are as follows: 


Name Chemistry Materia Medica Pharmacy Average 
] 84.5 81.7 89.5 85.23 
2 71.2 79.5 90.5 80.4 
3 80.8 76.5 82.3 79.26 
4 64.2 82.0 85.6 77.26 
5 80.1 71.0 80.0 77.03 
6 75.6 61.0 92.8 76.5 
7 71.2 74.5 81.7 75.87 
& 73.7 57.0 90.0 73.68 
9 65.2 74.0 77.8 72.33 

10 59.4 71.0 86.2 72.2 


The winning candidate was Elmer William Rebol of Ohio 


Northern University, School of Pharmacy. 
E. G. Eberle, Chairman. 


Report of the Delegates to the American Council 
on Education 


The twenty-second annual meeting of the American Coun- 
cil on Education was held at the Hotel Mayflower on May 5th 
and 6th. This Association was represented officially by Miss 
Olive B. Cole, Dean W. F. Rudd and Dean R. A. Lyman. It 
was the first time in the history of this Association’s connec- 
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tion with the American Council on Education that all of the 
delegation was present. This is as it should be. Dr. and Mrs. 
Robert Fischelis were present for the entire program and that 
is as it should be, for it makes a difference whether the pharma- 
ceutical group allies itself voluntarily or not with the work 
of the American Council on Education. The whole program 
is an intellectual and spiritual and inspirational treat and it 
is to be hoped that the future years will show an increasing 
number of pharmacists within easy distance of Washington 
attending some or all of these meetings. Those of you who 
can do so will be contributing something to the cause of phar- 
macy by seeing to it that there is a sizable group showing 
interest in the work of the Council. On pages 313 to 316 of 
the July number of the American Journal of Pharmaceutical 
Education Miss Cole has described certain aspects of the meet- 
ing and gives in a nutshell the substance of some of the papers. 
That article should be read in connection with this report 
which will deal briefly with the special activities of the Council 
during the past year. 


One of the signs of a virile, healthy and useful institution 
is the fact that it keeps on growing as long as there is any 
material for growth. During the year the growth of all types 
of membership was from 422 to 456. The new constituent 
members included the Association of American Universities 
and the Boy Scouts of America. The associate members in- 
cluded such institutions as the American Student Health As- 
sociation, the American Home Economics Association, the 
American Dietetic Association and the National Institute of 
Public Affairs. The institutional members include public 
school systems, junior colleges, teachers colleges, denomina- 
tional colleges and state supported institutions. 

The Council is operating safely on a budget for the year 
ending June 30, 1939, of $124,685. This does not include spe- 
cial grants for special projects directed by the Council. The 
budget for the projects totals $880,000. In spite of the size 
of these sums the Council is looking for increased sources of 
revenue to carry on its ever increasing plans for study and 
publication. 

The publication program is being broadened. The Educa- 
tional Record is the official publication of the Council. I have 
looked upon it as an outstanding publication in the field of 
education. It was therefore with a great deal of interest that 
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I heard President Zook say, “We are in need of a superior edu- 
cational journal in this country dealing with fundamental 
problems and policies. I believe that the Record, with Dr. 
Marsh as Editor, is beginning to achieve such eminence, but 
we are anxious to improve it in every way we can.” It was 
interesting to note that Dr. Zook suggested that the Record 
might be greatly improved if there was a fund from which 
contributions could be paid for, which reminds me that edu- 
cation like medicine and the Pharmacopoeia and the Presby- 
terian church cannot be completely divorced from finances. 
Time and again in this report I have called attention to the 
value of the Educational Record in every pharmacy library 
and there are numerous publications of the Council’s studies 
that are indispensable. A complete list of books, periodicals, 
pamphlets, and education studies is listed on pages 267 to 369 
of the July 1939 number of the Educational Record. 

The work of the Council is carried on by commitees. At 
present there are seventeen standing committees including the 
Executive Committee and the committee on Problems and 
Plans in Education. The latter committee has ten subcom- 
mittees working under it. In addition to the staff personnel 
there are 152 outside persons serving on committees. The 
work of the committees cannot be discussed but to give some 
understanding of the breadth of the studies, a list of some of 
the major projects is given here: 

A cooperative study in general education 

Teachers’ education 

American Youth Commission 

Motion pictures 

Business education 

Educational research 

Professional education 

The Council’s relation to federal legislation 

The work of accrediting associations in higher education 

Educational journalism 

Personnel in rural social studies 

The future program and work of the Council. 

As always, the high light of the meeting was the annual 
dinner—a strictly formal affair—spread in the ornate ball- 
room of the Mayflower. It had an international flavor because 
of the fact that the guest speaker of the evening was Sir Will- 
mot Lewis, who for thirty-five years has been the Washington 
correspondent of the London Times. It may be of interest to 
the Association to know that at this dinner a special courtesy 
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was shown to the professional health contingent of the Coun- 
cil in that a representative of each of the professions of medi- 
cine, dentistry, nursing and pharmacy was asked to sit at the 
speakers table and were introduced during the course of the 


program. 
Rufus A. Lyman. 


Report on a Textbook on Commercial Problems of 


Pharmacists’ 


The following is a brief summary of the Report on “A 
Text Book on Commercial Problems of Pharmacists” pre- 
sented before the “Conference of Teachers of Pharmaceutical 
Economics.” 

The Report reviews the work of the National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Association from the fall of 1938 to the present 
time, in surveying the teaching in our colleges of pharmacy 
of commercial subjects. The questionnaire sent out to all 
of the colleges of pharmacy, and the compilation of the replies 
received is included in the Report. 

Fifty-four colleges of pharmacy responded to the ques- 
tionnaire. Forty-eight replied that they outline a commercial 
course for pharmacists at the present time. 

Thirty-eight replied that such course was mandatory. 

The replies indicate that the majority at the present time 
hold the opinion that pharmacy teachers are best qualified to 
teach commercial subjects. 

The Report holds that this is an erroneous view and that 
it is no more logical to contend that a chemist, or a botanist, 
or a pharmacist is the proper person to teach accounting, sta- 
tistics or marketing, than it is to contend that an accountant 
or statistician or marketing expert is the proper person to 
teach chemistry, botany, or pharmacy. 

The Report summarizes the work already done, to bring 
together in comprehensive outlines, material for two specific 
courses dealing with the commercial problems of the pharma- 
cist. The first of these is entitled “Elementary Accounting 


1While this report includes a brief summary of Dr. Newcomb’s paper 
printed in this issue, it discusses problems vital to the progress of phar- 
maceutical education which are not mentioned in the original paper. 
—EDITOR. 
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for Pharmacists,” and the second “Retail Store Management 
for Pharmacists.” Outlines for these two courses are sub- 
mitted. 

The Report also presents the recommendation that text 
books covering these outlines be prepared in a preliminary 
way for experimental use during one or two years, following 
which final revisions be issued which may include such correc- 
tions, additions or deletions as seem desirable. 

The Report points out that this procedure will represent, if 
followed, the completion of texts including the best views of 
the best qualified men in the teaching of commercial subjects. 

The co-operation of outstanding men in our leading schools 
of business and colleges of pharmacy has already been secured 
in the preparation of the preliminary outlines. Experts out- 
side of pharmacy proper have given assurance of their full 
co-operation in the undertaking. 

It is suggested that the two specific courses recommended 
may be properly presented and covered by pharmacy students 
in from 33 to 36 hours each. 

It is recommended that the full Report be sent out to all 
colleges of pharmacy with an invitation for further comment, 
criticism and suggestion. It is further recommended that the 
preliminary texts when finished be distributed to all colleges 
of pharmacy and teachers of commercial subjects within the 
colleges of pharmacy for their study and comment. 

The National Wholesale Druggists Association will en- 
deavor to underwrite the financing of all of this preliminary 
work incident to the outlines and first drafts of texts. 


Cooperation Between Manufacturers and Wholesalers of Drug 
Products with Our Colleges of Pharmacy 


During the last year a number of things have taken place 
which very definitely indicate increased interest on the part 
of manufacturers and wholesalers within the drug industry, 
concerning the problems of our pharmaceutical educational 
institutions. 

Early in the year two of our representative drug manufac- 
turers inquired as to what they might do to more specifically 
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and definitely aid our colleges of pharmacy in the solution of 
their problems. Two preliminary discussions later led to a 
conference with several of the officers of the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges of Pharmacy and representatives of the 
American Council on Pharmaceutical Education. As a result 
of these meetings and conferences, a specific contribution has 
already been pledged to the work of the Association Committee 
on Predictive Tests, and definite assurance has been given of 
co-operation in a far more substantial way to the work of the 
Council on Pharmaceutical Education. 


Indicating still further interest in the problems of pharma- 
ceutical education on the part of manufacturers and whole- 
salers, are the following statements and inquiries by one of 
our leading wholesalers. He says: “I think it might be in 
order to inquire how selective schools of pharmacy are in 
choosing their students. Are they getting as high caliber stu- 
dents as other schools of our universities, or other individual 
schools? Are the possibilities of the pharmacy course publi- 
cized in high schools as adequately as they should be?” This 
wholesaler states: “I made a check of a number of schools of 
pharmacy in June and found that the members of the graduat- 
ing classes all had jobs when they completed their school year; 
but the question I raise is this: Is the standard up to what it 
should be? Are any scholarships offered to students in phar- 
macy? The trade might undertake an obligation of having 
scholarships available which could be supervised by the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association. Of course, a student should 
have to meet certain standards before he receives a scholar- 
ship. I believe the colleges and the trade could do a little scout- 
ing to have more able men take the pharmacy course. It might 
be necessary for the colleges of pharmacy to offer a more 
diversified course and a few more general subjects to accom- 
plish this.” 

The above thoughts are submitted as a definite indication 
of a growing realization and conviction on the part of manu- 
facturers and wholesalers that they have a definite responsi- 
bility to the colleges of pharmacy and that we are rapidly 
approaching the time when some fulfillment of this obligation 
may be looked for. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that the National Whole- 
sale Druggists Association has, during the last few years, 
invited the American Asociation of Colleges of Pharmacy to 
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name one or more official delegates to attend its annual con- 
vention. This year, the organization has requested your dele- 
gate to address the convention instead of just making a bow 
and extending greetings. Our officers feel such an address 
should outline some of the work that the colleges of pharmacy 
are doing. It had been suggested that such a paper could 
include the number of students graduated, with different de- 
grees, from the different colleges of pharmacy for the last five 
years, classifying them in such manner as might be instructive. 
Also, to show if possible the changes which have taken place 
in the entrance requirements of students in pharmacy in com- 
parison with past and present entrance requirements of other 
scientific and academic courses. It has also been suggested 
that such an address would be more worth while were it to 
include information about the occupations of graduates of 
pharmacy schools five years after graduation and their rates 
of pay as compared with those who have completed other 
academic and scientific courses. 

Some of this information is of course already available and 
needs but to be compiled for presentation in the manner indi- 
cated above. 

Pharmacy of the future is dependent for its success very 
largely upon the type and ability of the students our colleges 
of pharmacy may turn out. This applies to the welfare of 
all branches, irrespective of whether the services to be rendered 
in the future are production, distribution, or purely pro- 
fessional in character. Constructive work along the lines of 
recruiting the very best available student material is highly 
important. The conduct of pharmacy in an increasingly effi- 
cient manner is essential for the welfare of the public and all 
of those interested in any phase of pharmacy. 

E. L. Newcomb, 
Executive Vice President, National 
Wholesale Druggists Association. 


Report of the Representative to the 1938 Conven- 
tion of the National Association of Retail 
Druggists 


Mr. President and members of the American Association 
of Colleges of Pharmacy: 
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As your representative to the annual convention of the 
National Association of Retail Druggists held at Chicago, 
Illinois, October 10-14, 1938, I was called upon and presented 
the greetings of this association. 


The following portion of a paragraph taken from the report 
of the Committee on Fraternal Relations may be of interest to 
the Association. The report of this committee was approved 
and the suggestions appearing therein adopted by the conven- 
tion. The following quotation is taken from the Journal of 
the National Association of Retail Druggists, 60, 1683, 
(October 20, 1938). 

“The endeavors of the active workers should be directed 
toward further and more intimate and more frequent contact with 
college of pharmacy deans, with an impressive urge that they 
take advantage of the opportunities of establishing a fraternal 
fellowship spirit between medical and dental colleges and associa- 
tions and the pharmacists, through an interchange of speakers 
at association meetings and conventions and class lectures during 
college terms.” 

The above was the only action of the convention which I 
thought should be brought to your attention. 

George L. Webster. 


Report of the Representatives to the Druggists’ 
Research Bureau 


The Druggists’ Research Bureau is jointly directed by 
representatives of the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy, the National Association of Retail Druggists, the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Association and the Federal 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association. The representatives of the 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Association include both manu- 
facturers and wholesalers. The membership of the Directing 
Committee is as follows: 


American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy: 
Professor Marvin J. Andrews, University of Maryland School of 
*harmacy, Baltimore. 
Professor Leon A. Thomson, Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, 
Boston. 
Dr. Paul C. Olsen, Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science, 
Philadelphia. 
Federal Wholesale Druggists’ Association: 
O. J. Cloughly, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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National Association of Retail Druggists: 
John W. Dargavel, Chicago, Illinois. 
John Goode, Asheville, North Carolina. 
John P. Witty, Portland, Oregon. 
National Wholesale Druggists’ Association: 
Manufacturers: H. S. Noel, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
J. T. Woodside, Chicago, Illinois. 
Wholesalers: Leo A. Lanigan, Chicago. 
A. Kiefer, Mayer, Indianapolis. 
The officers of the Committee are: 
John W. Dargavel, Chairman, 
Dr. E. L. Newcomb, Secretary, 
Leo A. Lanigan, Treasurer. 

Professor H. J. Ostlund of the University of Minnesota 
School of Business Administration is Technical Director of a 
statistical study of resale price maintenance that is now under 
way. The statistical office is at 803 Washington Avenue S. E., 
Minneapolis. Mr. C. R. Vickland, an experienced statistician, 
is in charge of this office. 

The purpose of the statistical study now under way is to 
determine the effect of fair trade laws on prices of merchan- 
dise sold in retail drug stores. To do this, sixty leading pro- 
prietary items were selected as representative of the classes of 
merchandise most vitally affected and a questionnaire was 
sent to the entire retail drug trade, chain and independent, 
and to department stores, asking for prices before and after 
Fair Trade became effective in Fair Trade States, and for 
prices in 1936 and now, in Non-Fair Trade States. 

It is believed that the results of this statistical study will 
show the immediate effects of resale price agreements on the 
prices of the articles included in the study for a variety of dif- 
ferent kinds of drug stores and other types of stores through- 


out the United States. 
Paul C. Olsen. 


Dr. E. A. Brecht, Ph. D., University of Minnesota, 1939, 
has been appointed an instructor in the School of Pharmacy, 
University of North Carolina. 


Carson Frailey, Jr., of Washington, D. C., has been ap- 
pointed a lecturer in Pharmaceutical Law in the School of 
Pharmacy of Temple University. 
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EDITORIALS 


Richmond in 1940 


In May, 1940, the American Pharmaceutical Association 
and affiliated organizations will visit the birthplace of the 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy—Richmond, 
Virginia. Since the last visit of these organizations thirty 
years ago remarkable advances have been made in phar- 
maceutical education. In like manner unusual developments 
have taken place in and around Richmond which make this 
city more interesting, more attractive than ever before. 

Probably the features which contribute most to Rich- 
mond’s popular appeal are her flower gardens, her tobacco 
factories, her historical background and the hand of fellow- 
ship she extends to convention visitors. 

“Garden Week” early in May attracts tourists annually 
from all parts of the country. Certain selected gardens will 
be open to members of our association. 

Tobacco factories constitute an item of intense interest. 
In Richmond the convention visitor may smoke his favorite 
cigarettes and see them made also if he wishes. Astonish- 
ment is always expressed at the magnitude of the operation 
—so vast that one manufacturer alone may pay the govern- 
ment $300,000 a day in placing the required six-cent tax- 
stamp on each package of cigarettes produced. Surprise is 
registered also at the size of the chemical laboratories; evi- 
dence of the appreciation by tobacco executives for research 
and control. It is safe to say that the tobacco plants of 
Richmond employ a minimum of 50 chemists. 

A trip to Richmond is not complete without a visit to 
historic spots such as the home of John Marshall, first Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States; the Poe 
Shrine; and Old St. Johns Church where Patrick Henry 
made his famous speech—“‘Give me liberty or give me 
death.” On the eastern edge of Richmond is the well marked 
site of “The Seven Days Battle” between Lee and Jackson 
on the one side and McClellan on the other, June 25 to July 
1, 1862. A labyrinth of trenches in a remarkable state of 
preservation is a grim reminder of the War Between the 
States. 
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Fifty miles east of Richmond over an excellent highway 
lies the Colonial National Historic Park. It includes James- 
town, Yorktown and Williamsburg. No person who comes 
to Virginia should leave without visiting this sacred spot— 
the home of the early settlers. Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
has just finished spending $15,000,000 in the restoration of 
Colonial Williamsburg alone. The Governor’s Palace and sur- 
rounding gardens are too gorgeous for description. The 
restored Capitol and other buildings leave little to the imag- 
ination. The visitor may profitably spend two days in Wil- 
liamsburg alone. 

The Richmond meeting will not be just one more con- 
vention. The pharmaceutical interests of Virginia are 
striving to give it a personal touch which will make it differ- 
ent—an appeal which will gladden those who attend. 

W. G. Crockett. 


J. Leon Lascoff, President 


“My address will be devoted to a discussion of some of 
my own activities on the one hand, and an exposition of 
the views which I hold on the nature and needs of profes- 
sional pharmacy on the other. I believe that a president 
serves the Association best when he presents himself to 
the membership as a human factor, as by so doing, he 
emphasizes the continuity of the Association’s existence and 
thereby gives coherence to its policy and activities. 

“A brief review of my work in pharmacy is necessary, 
as it is from this background that I shall try to interpret 
my own opinions and to show that the references I shall 
make to professional pharmacy are in no sense perfunctory, 
but constitute the bedrock upon which my work has been 
based. 

“T came to this country in 1892, at the age of twenty-five, 
and at the time had had six years of practical experience 
and had completed my phamaceutical education. I am some- 
what shocked by the realization that forty-seven years have 
passed since then and, yet, the length of time rather pleases 
me because for that entire period I have been privileged to 
practice pharmacy in this country to do what I could to 
interest others in pharmacy from a professional point of 
view. 


| 
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“As far back as 1913, as chairman of the Section on 
Practical Pharmacy and Dispensing, I made the plea—‘Let 
us have more pharmacies and fewer drug stores.’ I mention 
this in the name of consistency, as the feeling which I had 
then, I have now. I believe there is need for more pharma- 
cies conducted by professionally minded men, conscious of 
their professional obligation to the public, and endowed with 
a deep-seated determination to give pharmacy its proper 
place in the professional world. 

I hope you will condone these more or less personal refer- 
ences to myself. However, I am speaking not only to the 
group assembled here, but I have before me as I speak, the 
pharmaceutical body of this country, and I want them to 
know that the principles which I announce and the precepts 
which I seek to emphasize, are more than lip service and 
that I am crystallizing, in a few statements, that work which 
has been the heart and soul of my existence. 


From the beginning of my career in pharmacy I have 
been imbued with a deep love for my profession and I have 
earnestly tried to make use of every opportunity for making 
pharmacy mean more, not only to me, but to my fellow 
pharmacists, to the other public health professions, and to 
the public at large. I do not know how well I have suc- 
ceeded, but I can say with the deepest personal satisfaction, 
that I have at least done my best.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. That a study be made of the present possibilities of enacting 
constitutional legislation which will restrict the ownership of 
drug stores to registered pharmacists. 

2. That a systematic effort be made to interest the pharmacists 
of the several states in securing legislation which will give 
pharmacy membership on the state boards of health. 

3. That special consideration be given to ways and means of 
bringing the medical and pharmaceutical professions closer 
together, to the end that they may actively cooperate in ques- 
tions of mutual interest, with particular reference to the 
socialization of the medical professions, the greater use of 
official preparations, and in other helpful ways, and that a 
committee be appointed to acquaint the American Medica! 
Association with the purpose of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association and to seek its aid in effectuating a workable, 
practical program for cooperation between these two great 
professional organizations. 
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4. That a study be made of the possibilities of the Recipe Book 
and that sound promotional plans be adopted bringing it to 
the attention of pharmacists and the drug industry. 

5. That the Association lend its efforts to the development of pro- 
fessional pharmacy as this is expressed in hospital pharmacy, 
the Conference of Professional Pharmacists, and in all other 
pharmaceutical endeavors which are aimed at stimulating 
deeper interest in pharmacy as a public health profession. 

6. That determined effort be made to make the observance of 

Pharmacy Week of great significance each year and that the 

committee on Pharmacy week be impressed with the necessity 

of so presenting Pharmacy Week to pharmacists and specially 
retail pharmacists as to stir up their interest in its observance 
as a matter of professional pride and obligation. 

That continued studies be made of the membership problems 

of the Association with special reference to ways and means of 

securing a large proportion of the graduates in pharmacy as 
members, as well as ways and means of directing the atten- 
tion of retail pharmacists to the work of the Association and in 
pointing out its application to the everyday work which phar- 


macy carries on. 


CONCLUSIONS 


I have confidence in the future of pharmacy. I have faith 
in its integrity and know that it serves an absolutely essen- 
tial purpose. As I look back over my fifty years as a prac- 
ticing pharmacist, I am filled with that sense of satisfaction 
which comes from having done a job as best I could. I am 
conscious of that warmth of feeling which comes from hav- 
ing done one’s best to reach the realization of one’s ideals. 
I can do no more than to express my own personal faith in 
pharmacy and to give you every assurance within my com- 
mand that if I had my years to live over, I would pursue 
exactly the same path and adhere to exactly the same prin- 
ciples. And so, in the words of the immortal Lincoln: “Let 
us have faith that right makes might and in that faith let 
us, to the end, dare to do our duty as we understand it.” 

The address of President Lascoff will appear undoubtedly 
in full in the Journal of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation. The Editor has quoted briefly from the address 
those lines which explain the character of the recommen- 
dations the President made. The recommendations are 
printed in full because each of them expresses a thought, 
or a truth, or suggests a study which is fundamental for 
the development of pharmacy as a public health profession. 
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We are grateful to Doctor Lascoff for laying his life open 
and his soul bare before us for by so doing he has given us the 
reason for his faith and hope and why that drug store at 
1209 Lexington Avenue, New York City is what it is. He 
has not only shown us that “It Can Be Done,” but what it 
takes to do it. May the faith and hope which is his per- 
meate the whole pharmaceutical structure and become ours. 
He has pointed the way. He leaves the office of president 
with the respect and affection of his colleagues scarcely 
equalled in pharmaceutical history in America. 


Rufus A. Lyman. 


The Crux of the Solution as Regards 
Pharmacy and Medicine 


The real problem in the field of medical education is to 
bring to fruition some plan that will change some aspects 
of the teaching of medicine and will produce a sound under- 
standing that pharmacy and medicine have a mutual field re- 
quiring mutual understanding. 

In the annual report of Dr. Raymond Fosdick, president 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, in a chapter entitled: “Tasks 
Ahead for Medicine,” in an unusual and outspoken manner, 
takes up this very question. More and more the Foundation 
has come to see the lack of practical training in medical 
schools in the use of drugs. Diagnosis is all important, but 
to what end if the practitioner does not know just what to 
use and how to use it? And to what end for pharmacy if 
the services are not utilized? Let us, for a moment, ponder 
on the following quotation: 

“In twenty-five recognized American medical schools 
there are no separate departments of pharmacology, the sub- 
ject being combined for economic reasons with physiology 
and biochemistry. In many other schools where there is a 
division, the subject receives but meager support. This sit- 
uation is doubtless responsible for the failure of pharma- 
cology to attract recruits and for the shortage of outstand- 
ing younger men to fill professional chairs which are 
becoming vacant. Larger support is needed not only to 
promote fruitful research in this important field, but also to 
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improve the teaching on the applied side—the administration 
of drugs—which is notably weak in most American medical 
school.” 

Dean W. F. Rudd, of the Medical College of Virginia, 
commenting on this situation remarks that “the curriculum 
makers in our American medical schools will soon begin to 
see the light and plan for thorough and well-grounded 
courses in the administration of drugs” and affirms also that, 
at least in the experience of one state, the board of medical 
examiners found a notable lack of preparation in prescription 
writing. Is it because of this lack of training that “curb- 
stone” prescriptions have become the object of national 
censure by the press? Is it due to this lack of training that 
the busy physician falls an easy prey to the soft lullaby of 
certain types of promotion agents that insist that bicarbo- 
nate of soda made in Pawtucket is more efficient than that 
made in Mawtucket, especially when marketed under an as- 
sumed name derived perchance from a non-Websterian dic- 
tionary? Of course, we have some schools of thought that set 
up a claim that pharmacy schools are not to just train men to 
be pharmacists. They have cultural value and background. Or 
they prepare men for “labor” in “great” plants and some in 
“small” plants, all having a place in human society. But it 
is clear that the paramount object is the training of men to 
carry on in practical pharmacy, a group of men of high 
ideals with the rendering of public service close to their 
pharmaceutical souls. 

The fact grows year by year that the practice of phar- 
macy will always be circumscribed to a large degree by the 
demands made upon the profession by the practice of medi- 
cine. It behooves our leaders to look to that goal in the 
future when the needs of society are cared for to the fullest 
extent by the combined power of both groups. 

Roy Bird Cook 
Charleston, West Virginia. 


The Menace of Deans To Pharmacy 


Preceding the Atlanta meeting the writer had created a 
new menacing slogan which he had intended to release at 
Atlanta, but Georgia’s soothing atmosphere lead to its sup- 
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pression. Twenty-five years ago at Detroit the writer first 
realized that deans might in themselves be or become a 
menace to pharmacy. The occasion was when a successfu! 
effort was made, but against opposition to increase the 
requirements for the study of pharmacy from a one-year to 
a two-year high school course. Later the suggestion to 
increase the college training from two to three years met 
with opposition just as vigorous. This led to the formulation 
in the writer’s mind of the slogan, “What pharmaceutical 
education most needs is a lot of funerals among the deans.” 
This was held in abeyance, however, until a number of years 
later, President Edmond Janes James, of the University of 
Illinois, openly stated that in his opinion the vision of most 
deans of colleges of pharmacy was bounded by the four 
walls and the ceiling of a drug store. This was the first 
academic support the funeral slogan received. But since the 
Atlanta meeting, I have found cause to justify the new 
menace slogan having to do with deans. I quote in part 
from a recent news letter of the New Hampshire Pharma- 
ceutical Association, edited by Dr. George A. Moulton. It 
reads,—“It has come to my attention that another dean of a 
college of pharmacy is engaged in the detestable occupation 
of an ‘expert’ for a proprietary manufacturer, seeking to 
pry open the sale of ‘near’ U. S. P. products in the non- 
registered drug stores of New Hampshire. The item is 
Sodium Perborate, claimed this time to have 27 per cent 
bicarbonate of soda in it and hence salable under our phar- 
macy laws which forbid the sale of U. S. P. Sodium Per- 
borate in other than registered drug stores, deemed a potent 
drug within the meaning of our act. You will recall when 
another dean testified before our legislature in behalf of 
another proprietary house, seeking to kill pharmacy legis- 
lation in that direction, which the federal government has 
now ruled a dangerous drug, as labeled, and confiscated thou- 
sands of packages. Will the time ever come when these 
deans may be paid sufficient salaries to allow them to teach 
pharmacy and not enter into the field as ‘experts’ to help 
prostitute the profession for which they are paid to train men? 
Thank heaven there are but few educators of this type and if 
New Hampshire never sees any more of them, it will be 
pleased.” 

Doctor Moulton is absolutely right in every detail except 
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one. Deans that do this sort of thing do not do it because 
they are underpaid by the institutions that employ them. A 
study will probably reveal that they are overpaid for the 
part-time services rendered. It will also reveal that deans 
that do this do not do it because they have to, to live, but 
because they want to, to make money. The American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges of Pharmacy and the American Council 
on Pharmaceutical Education should take cognizance of these 
practices. Deans may not only become a menace to phar- 
macy,—they may even become a menace to life, health, and 


morality. 
Rufus A. Lyman. 


The Hall of Pharmacy Again 


“The two sections of the Pharmacy Hall are filled with booths 
glorifying ‘Nationally Advertised’ things from halitosis to shaving 
lathers, and I failed to find even a suggestion of anything for a pre- 
scription desk.” 

This statement was from a letter written to Dean Edward 
Spease by a civil engineer friend of his, after going through 
the Hall of Pharmacy at the New York’s World Fair. Many 
intelligent laymen must have been struck by the omission re- 


ferred to. 

The following statements represent in substance the re- 
actions of a number of graduate students in the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy and Science. They were obtained and 
published by Dean Ivor Griffith in the American Journal of 


Pharmacy, January 1939. 

“Whoever has planned this pharmacy of the future has given no 
consideration to the present trends in pharmacy, with the ever-increasing 
stringent drug laws which in turn add to the burden of responsibility 
laid upon the pharmacist.” 

“Those who organized this exhibit have not only neglected the 
important professional services of the pharmacist but have conceived 
the reprehensible idea of installing vending machines for medicines. This 
is by far the most childish notion ever involved in such a picture, and 
makes the pharmacist an automaton, and of the profession a farce.” 

“What this display pictures to me is not the glorification of phar- 
macy but its degeneration. It certainly seems to me that those responsible 
for this display are neither good historians nor safe prophets.” 

These reactions give food for thought to those who may 
promote pharmacy displays at future fairs. In the future 
pharmacists should assume some responsibility in planning 


pharmacy exhibits. 
Rufus A. Lyman. 
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THE EDITOR’S PAGE 


Since the post convention number of this journal does 
not appear until October the Editor has been exploring other 
journals to find out what his brother editors have left for 
him to say at this late date about the Atlanta meetings and 
he finds that they have left for him nothing but tales of 
human interest. But after all the facts back of such tales 
are the factors that make a convention efficient in perform- 
ing its functions and make it memorable in the minds of 
those who attend. The lovely weather and how it rains! To 
see it rain like it rains in Georgia is worth going a thou- 
sand miles to see. Perhaps the rain is not appreciated by 
those who do not live on the edge of the dust bowl. And 
the ladies! They did all Mrs. Wilson and Mrs. Evans said 
they would up at Minneapolis, and more too. And Bob 
Wilson and his whole bunch of unreconstructed old rebels! 
They should go into the convention business. And the 
chicken! And the watermelon! And the Coca Cola! Every 
time one turned around he was introduced to a new official 
of the Coca Cola Company. And they seemed to pay for 
everything. I wondered if they even paid for the Pharma- 
copoeial breakfast. The atmosphere seemed charged with a 
fine fellowship (except at the Pharmacopoeial breakfast,— 
perhaps too many Presbyterian elders in attendance), and a 
spirit of cooperation which made the work of the committees 
and various organizations so rich in achievement. It was 
regrettable that liquor flowed so freely at the Riding Club 
dinner. That was not Dr. Wilson’s fault. He had the promise 
that none would be served. But who ever knew the liquor 
interests to keep faith. I wish I could send a word to those 
responsible for it, that the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation and the affiliated organizations is not a liquor drink- 
ing group, that in thirty years I have never seen liquor 
served at any official function. That is a record I have never 
seen equalled in any other professional group. The practice 
of pharmacy and liquor do not mix and the world should 
know it. The Atlanta convention like all others had its dis- 
appointments. What is a convention without Deans Rudd and 
Teeters and Wulling and the Johnsons and many others? But 
it was an inspiration to have such a large group of virile 
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young men lending their efforts to the problems of pharma- 
ceutical education. It was fine that so many Georgians 
engaged in education and in political life gave their time 
and thought to make our meetings richer in accomplishment, 
but I missed President Caldwell who we count as one of our 
own number. I wanted to see Margaret Mitchell who more 
than all other human beings put together, has helped me to 
understand the problems of the people of the Southland, 
some of whom have the same blood as mine, when she wrote 
“Gone with the Wind.” I had longed to shake the hand of 
Senator George because there is a man upon whom the new 
dealers purgative medicine did not work. The Atlanta Con- 
vention has passed into history, but its accomplishments 
will live. We are grateful to the people of Georgia for what 
they did and for the things they have held for us in reserve. 
We shall return again. 


Dr. E. L. Newcomb in a letter quoted in part in the 
Editor’s Mail in this number is full of encouragement in 
that he assures us of the growing interest of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association in the problems of phar- 
maceutical education. The check for $500.00 referred to for 
the support of the work of the Committee on Predictive 
and Achievement Tests, has already been received from Mr. 
Smith Richardson and set up as the “Smith Richardson 
Research Fund.” In doing this Mr. Richardson becomes a 
pioneer in the effort which is now being made to obtain 
contributions for pharmaceutical education and research 
from those who have made money in the pharmaceutical 
industry. While Dr. Newcomb disclaims any credit for hav- 
ing obtained this gift, we know that he has been most active 
in presenting the needs of and cultivating the support for 
pharmaceutical education among the men, who individually 
and collectively, constitute the organization he represents. 


In the Gleanings From the Editor’s Mail section is a 
letter from Dr. Jaques Cattell, Editor of Biographical Direc- 
tory of Leaders of Education. This directory is patterned 
after the Biographical Directory of the American Men of 
Science and is published by the same authoritative group. 
This letter was written to the Editor by Dr. Cattell in order 
to obtain a list of men engaged in pharmaceutical education 
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for the second edition of the publication. He says it has 
been difficult to get information from the pharmaceutical 
field. Dr. Henry B. Ward, who is always awake to any 
movement which will give pharmacy a rightful place in 
science and education, wrote the Editor that pharmacy could 
not afford not to be represented in the Directory. I have 
complied with Dr. Cattell’s request to send him a list of 
names I thought should be included. In a hurried study 
many were overlooked. Will anyone reading this send names 
to Dr. Jaques Cattell, Lancaster, Pa. It may be too late for 
their inclusion in the present edition, but we will prepare 
for future editions. There is no cost for inclusions in the 
Biographical Directory and we are not fair to pharmacy if 
we do not cooperate. 


In the field of pharmacy there is no place for the pessi- 
mist. If a man is not an optimist it means he does not know 
what is going on. At the Toronto meeting in 1932, when 
the Editor suggested the time had come for the standard- 
ization of drug stores, the idea met a Maginot line. One 
man came to the rescue with “It can be done,” that was 
J. Leon Lascoff. At that time the Editor had in mind the 
standarization of drug stores for educational purposes so 
that a student seeking experience could have some assur- 
ance that when he went to work in a certain drug store he 
could learn something about practical pharmacy that would 
be of value to him. Now all over the country there is a 
movement on to standardize drug stores, not for educational 
purposes, but so the community will know that a store which 
carries a drug store label is really a drug store. The imme- 
diate inspiration for this reference is a bulletin from George 
Moulton containing information about the progress on drug 
store standardization that has been made in New Hampshire. 
The movement deserves the moral support and any other 
kind of support it can get of the entire educational group. 
When deans or anyone else come to the defense of ques- 
tionable products as against products which come clearly 
within the law, then they are not only prostituting the pro- 
fession they are professing to build up, they are jeopardizing 
public health and human life. 
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The retirement of Dean C. W. Johnson of the Univer- 
sity of Washington and Dean Clair A. Dye of Ohio State 
University deserves more than a passing notice. Here are two 
men who have served their respective states and the nation 
by building two great teaching institutions whose influence 
has penetrated to the four corners of the land. May they 
be permitted many years of active service still, in their 
respective institutions in the special fields that were their 
first loves. Two men who have fought a good fight and are 


not yet done. 


The passing of Professor George Elmer Grover of the 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy and of Dr. Clyde Mason 
Snow of the University of Illinois removes from the active 
field of pharmaceutical education two of its most beloved 
men. Dean Newton in this issue has paid tribute to Pro- 
fessor Grover and Professor Martin has done likewise in 
memory to Dr. Snow. These quiet, gentle, dignified men 
will live on in the lives of those of us who knew them and 
through us they will serve men whom they did not know. 

Rufus A. Lyman. 


Advice to Freshmen 


Chancellor C. S. Boucher of the University of Nebraska 
speaking to seventeen hundred freshmen at the annual fresh- 
man day program on September eighteenth, told them that the 
sacrifices of the people of the state have made possible normal 
education for youth so that his hearers were on the way to 
classes instead of trenches. He advised them against breaking 
with well regulated habits, particularly with regard to the 
program of the church. “If you have been a member of a 
church, by all means continue that affiliation here at the Uni- 
versity,” he declared, “and if you have never attended a church 
at home, it would be well that you do so now. We know that 
students who have a religious faith that is meaningful are 
most likely to succeed in solving their problems of adjust- 
ment.” He also reminded new students that the opportunity 
of obtaining a higher education is a privilege, and not a right. 
Those allowed this privilege will be expected to do all in their 
power to master the type of educational program that has been 
made available.” 
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Although I did not have an opportunity to attend many of the meet- 
ings in Atlanta, I thought the sessions were better than any we have ever 
had. The feeling everywhere and among all of the younger men with 
whom I talked was that they were willing to cooperate and do anything 
that they could to help in any worthwhile undertaking. 

GLENN L. JENKINS, 
September 19, 1939. University of Minnesota. 


We have recently returned from a motor trip east which included a 
visit to the New York World’s Fair. May I echo the sentiments of Dr. 
Fischelis and others concerning the so-called “Hall of Pharmacy.” The 
entire set-up is not only degrading, it is positively disgusting. I hope that 
the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy and American Pharma- 
ceutical Association will adopt resolutions at the coming conventions, 
expressing their disgust to the Pharmacists of New York City and to the 
World's Fair authorities concerning this debauch. 

ELMER H. Wirrn, 
July 13, 1939. University of Illinois. 


Thank you very much for your letter of September 6 sending along 
your biographical information for inclusion in the second edition of the 
siographical Directory of Leaders in Education. We are under obligation 
to you for taking the trouble of filling out the blank. It is difficult for us 
to get a complete coverage of all those in education, and pharmaceutical 
work is one of the more difficult subjects to penetrate. If some time you 
should have an opportunity we would appreciate it if you would jot down 
those who are eligible for inclusion and who are working in pharmaceu 
tical education. As you know, Leaders in Education is patterned after the 
Biographical Directory ef American Men in Science and has the same edi- 
torial policy in that inclusion in the Directory has nothing to do with 
whether a man subscribes or not. However, naturally, we hope a con- 
siderable number will subscribe for it. 

We appreciate your statement as to your interest in the Directory. The 
price is $7.00 for those who are included in the Directory, and we should 
be very glad to enter your order for a copy. We do not send out a sub- 
scription blank with the new name slips so that persons will realize that 
a subscription to the book is not a prerequisite to inclusion in the 
Directory. 

JAQUES CATTELL, Editor 


September 14, 1939. Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Since my return to West China in January last, my experiences have 
been varied and extremely interesting. I could only wish that it were 
possible for prominent men like yourself, interested in the development of 
pharmaceutical education, to visit this section of the world with its won 


— 
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derful opportunities in this direction. I know of no place in the world 
where there is a greater need for pharmaceutical service in both education 
and practice than here in West China. I am the only western pharmacist 
in this whole area of approximately one hundred and fifty million people. 
The foundation for the pharmacy of the future in China is now being laid 
here and while it is a privilege to be engaged in this great task, and it is 
a great task, I would very much appreciate the cooperation of friends in 
America, Canada and other western countries. 
E. N. Meuser, Department of Pharmacy, 

August 27, 1939. West China Union University, Chengtu, West China. 


I am sincerely thankful to you for your letter of May 31, 1939, with 
which you very kindly sent me a copy of the April number of the American 
Journal of Pharmaceutical Education. As a humble worker for promotion 
of pharmaceutical education in India since 1919 when there was no one 
else in the country to fight for the cause, I do feel very much interested in 
the Journal devoted to the same cause as is dear to me. 

I am sending you under separate cover, some leaflets and pamphlets 
on the work I have been trying to do single handed so long with my limited 
means since retiring from government service twenty years ago on a small 
invalid pension, I beg to express a hope that I may find in you and in your 
people the sympathy and support which I badly need. If you feel inter 
ested in my articles on “Present Position of Pharmacy in India” (copies 
whereof are sent separately), I would ask you kindly to bring them to the 
notice of your people in any way that may appear suitable to you. 

J. C. GHOSH, 
July 3, 1939. School of Chemical Technology, Calcutta. 


I have to thank you for your letter and the copy of your fine publica- 
tion which I found waiting for me today on my return to Peking after 
having spent two months in Japan on a business and pleasure trip. While 
in Japan I had the rare privilege of visiting some of the principal colleges 
of pharmacy and seeing and hearing something about pharmaceutical edu- 
cation and training in that country. I also spent some time in Manchukuo 
(Manchuria) and Chosen (Korea) and learned about pharmaceutical 
affairs in these countries. 

When I have some spare time I will note down a few observations 
and reflections on pharmaceutical affairs in Japan which I trust may be 
of some interest to your readers. 

Being British myself, I found it most difficult moving about Japan, 
because anti-British feeling is pretty high there now and we are not 
welcomed anywhere, but fortunately I am a member of the Peiping Union 
Medical College which belongs to the Rockefeller Foundation which has 
done so much for Japan during the past twenty years. I was therefore 
able to visit such institutions as the Imperial University, Institute of 
Infectious Diseases, Institute of Public Health and incidentally some col 
leges of pharmacy in Kobe and Tokyo, which I did not know even existed 
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Unfortunately very few Japanese (comparatively speaking) speak 
English, in fact I found very few who spoke anything but Japanese, a lan- 
guage which I know nothing about, this made my interviews very difficult 
affairs except where, like the Public Health Institute, the chief spoke fluent 
English, because he had been trained in the States. 


J. CAMERON, Department of Pharmacy, 
August 16, 1939. Peiping Union Medical College, Peiping, China. 


I am sending you a copy of the article which appeared in our journal 
and which I believe was the first protest against the way pharmacy was 
presented at the so-called Hall of Pharmacy at the New York World’s Fair. 
I had the opportunity of visiting this absurd place in the early season of 
the Fair, and I was not at all impressed with it, neither have I found 
anyone, even among my lay friends, who had any good word to say for the 
exhibit. As a matter of fact, one lay person referred to it as “a disgrace 
to the profession.” It is only another proof of the fact that the American 
Pharmaceutical Association should have taken a greater hand in the 
project. 

Ivor GRIFFITH, 
October 4, 1939. Phikadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science. 


In looking through the July 6 issue of the journal of the National 
Association of Retail Druggists I noticed a compilation of information 
from government and private sources pertaining to retail business. It was 
quite comprehensive, but I have picked out a few facts that were of inter- 
est to me and have no doubt they will be of interest to you. I believe that 
the drug stores doing less than $5,000.00 a year and probably those doing 
less than $10,000.00—and this makes up quite a group in the year 1935— 
are quite a problem for the profession and should be given considerable 
study by the economists in the profession, especially when the stores are 
located in the larger centers of population. 

I have heard the suggestion that colleges of pharmacy should have a 
research pharmaceutical economic student endeavor to aid in giving 
leadership in intelligent collective thought to aid the profession in its 
economic and professional development; and I believe it is an idea worth 
discussing among the educators in pharmacy. 

Epwarp J. Secretary, 
July 26, 1939. Minnesota Board of Pharmacy. 


Your letter of July 24 at hand and read with much interest. You, of 
course, are free to use anything that you find of merit in the humbl 
President’s letters sent from this office. It is the ambition of the state to 
begin to standardize drug stores to make them worthy of the fact, as well 
as the name, as you have stated and we have made considerable progress 
in that direction 

GreorGcGE F. Movurton, President, 
August 2, 1939. New Hampshire Pharmaceutical Association. 


| 
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Both the wholesale and manufacturing members of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, which is my association, are exhibiting 
more interest in the educational problems of pharmacy than for many 
years past and have indicated that our Association should take action 
toward the raising of funds for various educational purposes. 

Mr. Smith Richardson of the Vick Chemical Company has already 
definitely promised $500.00 to promote the work of the committee on Pro- 
dictive and Achievement Tests. We expect that a check for this amount 
will be sent this week by Mr. Smith Richardson to Dean Ernest Little, 
Chairman of your Executive Committee. You understand that this is 
purely a gift from an individual manufacturer and not from the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association. Any credit for this contribution should 
be given to Mr. Richardson. He has exhibited an intense interest and 
desire to support in a more substantial way the work of the American 
Council on Pharmaceutical Education. The exact manner in which this 
support will be given and the amount has not yet been determined upon. 
Sometime in October we hope to be able to write you affirmatively about 
some of these other undertakings. 

E. L. NEwcomp, 
September 18, 1939. Executive Vice-President. 


Since Notre Dame has discontinued its course in pharmacy all the 
journals that are not indexed are being offered to colleges of pharmacy 
that would care to have them. Those which carry yearly indexes and 
which are scientific in nature are being kept in the chemistry library. I 
am trying to place these journals and separate issues in institutions 
where they will do the most good or with those individuals who are 
library-minded. This does not seem to be a common trait. If we, at 
Notre Dame, had had a little more library-mindedness during the early 
years of the department, we would now have a library which would 
be the envy of many pharmacy schools. Believe me when I say that | 
look forward to getting the Journal, to reading what my good friends 
have to say in educational circles. As I once told you, I naturally fee) 
some regret in leaving the profession to teach in another, but I am con- 
soled in that I am teaching chemistry courses which have an important 
bearing upon medicine and pharmacy. I cannot help but feel that there 
are a great many people, even in my own state who are not university- 
minded to the extent that they feel somewhat sorry that Notre Dame has 
discontinued the department of pharmacy. Let us hope that the new 
regulations of the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education may 
result in a changing attitude on the part of those who would make our 
pharmacy schools only a half step higher than a trade school. Those who 
initiate changes must always face the criticisms of those who would 
have things remain as they are. As I see it, it had to be the schools, or 
at least a few of them, who started the changes, for the druggists as a 
whole certainly did not lend impetus to the changing standards. I am 
still very much interested in the Journal, in the work of the Association 
and in the profession. Regards and best wishes for your continued suc- 
cess with the Journal. LAWRENCE H. BALDINGER, 

October 1, 1939. University of Notre Dame. 
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Mr. Smith Richardson of the Vick Chemical Company has presented 
the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy through Dean Little, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, the sum of $500.00 for the use of 
the Committee on Predictive and Achievement Tests in the prosecution 
of the studies now being conducted by that Committee. The sum will be 
placed in a separate fund by Treasurer Cooper to be known as “The Smith 
Richardson Research Fund.” 

Mr. Frank R. Maher, Assistant in Materia Medica, College of Phar- 
macy, University of Illinois, has recently been elected to Sigma Xi. It 
will be remembered Mr. Maher was the recipient of the Fairchild Scholar- 
ship in 1937. Recently elected to Rho Chi as active members, are Solomon 
Gershon and Samuel Shkolnik as alumni members and Raymond Sigfrid 
Adamson, Stanley John Bayner, Jr., John Charles Bredfelt, Bernard 
Benjamin Brody, F. Merle Haughawout, Victor Y. Lindblade, Haigaz 
Semerdjian, and Carl William Weber. 

Recent initiates in Rho Chi at North Dakota Agricultural College, 
School of Pharmacy are Harry Baeker, Renard Monti, Bernard Trygstad 
and William Wolverton. Bernard Newmann and Robert Rekedahl were 
given the society’s Scholarship Awards. Renard Monti also won the Lehn 
and Fink Medal and was elected to Phi Kappa Phi. 

New courses in professional orientation and in biologicals have been 
added to the curriculum of the School of Pharmacy of the University of 
Oklahoma. The course in accounting, which was formerly taught in the 
School of Pharmacy, is now being taught in the College of Business Admin- 
istration. 

Dr. P. A. Foote, who for the past eleven years has been Professor of 
Pharmacy at the University of Florida, has been appointed Acting Direc 
tor of the School of Pharmacy and Professor of Pharmaceutical Chemistry 
at that institution. Dr. F. V. Lofgren, formerly Dean of the School of 
Pharmacy at Valparaiso University, has been appointed Acting Head Pro- 
fessor of Pharmacognosy and Pharmacology and Dr. C. H. Johnson, who 
for the past three years has been pharmacognosist for the Upjohn Com- 
pany, has been appointed Instructor in Pharmacognosy and will be in 
charge of the medicinal plant garden. 

Dr. Robert P. Fischelis, Executive Secretary and Chief Chemist of 
the Board of Pharmacy of the State of New Jersey, has been appointed a 
member of the New Jersey State Board of Health. The appointment comes 
at a time when a new State, Drug and Cosmetic Act, similar to the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, goes into effect in New Jersey. Because 
of the more complete control over the manufacture and distribution of 
drugs, devices and cosmetics provided in the new state law, the legisla- 
ture amended the State Health Act to add a pharmacist to the Board of 
Health, and Dr. Fischelis is the first pharmacist to hold this appointment, 


which is for a four-year term under the amended 
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In connection with the Golden Jubilee convention of the Oregon State 
Pharmaceutical Association held during the last week of June, 1939, Dean 
A. Ziefle of the Oregon State College, School of Pharmacy, submitted a 
history of pharmacy in Oregon covering the past fifty years. The sources 
of information used in preparing the history were the volumes of the 
Pacific Drug Review, records of the Oregon historical societies, news- 
papers, and conferences with veteran druggists. Ernest L. Beals, 1938, 
Assistant Professor of Pharmacy, spent the summer at Purdue University 
doing graduate work. John F. Allen, proprietor of Allen’s Drug Store at 
Corvallis, passed away on June 13, 1939. Mr. Allen was past president of 
the Oregon State Pharmaceutical Association, member of the Oregon Board 
of Pharmacy, first pharmacist appointed to the Oregon State Board of 
Health, father of the Student Loan Fund of the Oregon State College, 
School of Pharmacy and an ardent worker for organized pharmacy. Arthur 
K. Berman, 1907, has been appointed a member of the Oregon State Board 
of Pharmacy and a member of the Oregon State Board of Health to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of Mr. Allen. Mr. Berman will also serve 
as treasurer of the Oregon State Pharmaceutical Association Educational 
Fund. Frederick A. Fuhrman, B.Sc., M.S., 1939, has been given a fellow- 
ship at the University of Washington, College of Pharmacy where he will 
do graduate work in pharmacology. 


Dr. L. J. Klotz, B.Sc. Pharm., 1928, M.Sc., 1929, University of Nebraska, 
Ph.D., 1934, University of Florida, is a member of the staff of the Depart 
ment of Chemistry, Southwestern State Teachers College, Wetherford, 
Oklahoma. He is also Director of the Department of Student Health in 
that institution and is president of the Oklahoma State Board of Exam- 
iners in the Basic Sciences. 


The dedication of the new $300,000 Pharmacy-Chemistry Building at 
the University of Montana at Missoula took place on September 26, 1939 
The event was witnessed by members of the Montana Pharmaceutical 
Association, which was in session at that time, members of the Montana 
Merchants Association, and alumni, students and friends of the institution. 
Captain R. A. Radford, regional director of P. W. A., spoke and turned 
the building over to Mr. Howard Gullickson of Billings, who accepted it 
for the State Board of Education. He in turn presented it to vice president 
Dr. J. W. Severy who accepted it for the University. The corner-stone was 
placed by Dean C. E. Mollett and Dr. R. H. Jesse of the Department of 
Chemistry. Other speakers were Mr. Don C. Evans, Dr. Guy E. Sheridan 
of the Montana Branch of the American Chemical Society and Dr. Emil 
Starz, president of the Montana Veteran Druggist Association. 


Dr. Oscar H. Plant, Professor of Pharmacology of the State University 
of Iowa and president of the Federation of the American Societies for 
Experimental Biology, died suddenly on October 1, 1939, at the age of 64 
years. He was well known because of his work dealing with the alkaloids 
of opium. 


( 
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At the September meeting of the Association for the Advancement 
of Professional Pharmacy held in New York City, the need for bringing 
the professional aspects of pharmacy before the public was stressed as a 
major objective of National Pharmacy Week. The officers recently elected 
for the current year are: Dr. Leonard J. Piccoli, President; Dr. Frederick 
D. Lascoff, First Vice-President; Fred S. Frankforter, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent; Cyrus D. Hakes, Third Vice-President; Albert Klingman, Treasurer 
and Irving Kantor, Secretary. 

Edwin W. Rathbun and Byron E. Emery both received the master’s 
degree in hospital pharmacy from Western Reserve University at the Jun 
Commencement. The former has been appointed hospital pharmacist in 
the hospital of the University of California and the latter has accepted a 
position in the control laboratory of the Cutter Laboratories in California. 
Kenneth W. McCrea, Western Reserve, Frank V. Potrepka, Connecticut 
College of Pharmacy and Leo F. Godley, University of South Carolina, 
have been appointed assistants in pharmacy at Western Reserve and 
Myron W. McKinnig of Purdue, has been awarded the Proctor and Gamble 
Fellowship for 1939-40. Graduate scholarships in hospital pharmacy have 
been awarded to Miss Isabel E. Kippen, University of Alberta, Edmonton, 
Alberta, and to Miss Ann Piccioni, University of Montana. 

The following changes in the faculty at the University of Maryland, 
School of Pharmacy, have been made: Richard H. Barry, Duquesne Uni- 
versity, to be assistant in pharmaceutical chemistry; Joseph U. Dorsch, 
University of Maryland to replace W. Arthur Purdum, who resigned to 
accept a position with the School of Pharmacy, University of Georgia; 
Nevis E. Cook, University of Georgia, to be assistant in pharmacy to 
replace Charles A. Youch, who resigned to accept a position with Reed 
and Carnick; Bernard Sussman, University of Maryland, has been named 
research fellow in food and drug chemistry. Melvin F. W. Dunker has been 
awarded the post-graduate William R. Warner research fellowship. Ken- 
neth E. Hamlin, Jr., and George P. Hager, Jr., have been awarded the 
under-graduate William R. Warner research fellowships. 

Grey B. Kornegay of North Carolina, Heber W. Younken, Jr., of Bos 
ton, James H. Boothe of Pullman, Washington, and Coy W. Waller of 
North Carolina, have been made teaching assistants at the College of Phar- 
macy of the University of Minnesota. Ralph Voight, formerly a teachin; 
assistant at Minnesota, has been appointed to an instructorship in th 
Department of Pharmacognosy at the University of Illinois. 

After thirty-six years of service as dean of the College of Pharmacy 
of the University of Washington, Dr. Charles W. Johnson retires with the 
status of Dean Emeritus. While he will be relieved of the administrative 
burden as head of the college, he will continue to render service to that 
institution on a half time basis as Professor of pharmaceutical chemistry. 
Dr. Forest J. Goodrich, Professor of Pharmacognosy, has been appointed 
acting dean. 

Dr. C. A. Dye, Ohio State University, has retired after forty-nine years 
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of service to the University, twenty-three of which he served as dean of 
the College of Pharmacy. Dr. B. V. Christensen, of the University of 
Florida, has been named to fill the vacancy. Dean Dye was elected first 
president of the Ohio State University, College of Pharmacy Alumni Asso- 
ciation. The College of Pharmacy plans on being host to the Subsection 
on Pharmacy of the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
at the December meeting in Columbus. Rho Chi initiates, 1939, are N. H. 
Blosser, J. R. B. Botting, D. L. Eyler, H. A. Strickling ,and J. A. Zapotocky. 


Dr. George Horace McFadden, Ohio State University, 1937, has been 
appointed professor of pharmaceutical chemistry at the College of Phar- 
macy, Ohio Northern University. Dr. John Kramer has been placed in 
charge of the Health Service. Elmer Rebol, a 1939 graduate and winner 
of the Fairchild Scholarship, is doing graduate work at Purdue Univer- 
sity. During the summer months two members of the faculty, Milton L. 
Neuroth and George M. Hocking, did graduate work at Purdue and the 
University of Florida, respectively. 


Professor Haakon Bang of the State College of Washington is doing 
graduate work at Purdue. Virginia Gilleland is a new teaching fellow in 
pharmacy. Gertrude Horn and James Boothe, recent State College grad- 
uates, have been awarded fellowships in the College of Pharmacy, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. Students recently elected to Rho Chi are Junichi 
Tomita, Lester Downing, Mark Presten, Howard Cook, Joe Frederick, Rob- 
bert Rasamen, Edith Richter and Margaret Weston; to Phi Sigma, Mar 
garet Martin and Ellen Thompson; and to Phi Kappa Phi, Mark Preston. 


Howard Cook and Charlotte Gilbert. 


Mrs. Millicent Renshaw LaWall, wife of the late Dean Charles H. 
LaWall, died at Longport, New Jersey, June 25. She was active in many 
professional associations and for a number of years director of the phar- 
maceutical laboratory of the Women’s Medical College of Philadelphia. 
She also collaborated actively with her husband in writing and research. 


A further grant of one hundred fifty dollars has been made 
by the Committee on Therapeutic Research of the American Medical 
Association to Dr. Harald Holck of the College of Pharmacy of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. This is to aid him in continuing his researches on 
the relation of sex to drug action. 


Henry Nodelman, A.M. Yale, has been appointed an instructor in 
physics in the Connecticut College of Pharmacy. Chester Potrepka, 
Connecticut, 1939, has been named an assistant in chemistry to succeed 
his brother, Frank Potrepka, who has been appointed to an assistantship 
in the School of Pharmacy of the Western Reserve University. Miss 
Florence Burke has succeeded John Flynn as librarian. During the 
summer, Professor Horace J. Fuller pursued graduate studies at the 
University of Western Ontario. Other members of the faculty, Walter 
K. Williams, Nicholas W. Fenney, and Miss Josephine Izzo studied at 
Albertus Magnus College at New Haven. The Traveling Mens’ Auxiliary 
of the Connecticut Pharmaceutical Association has given twenty-five 
dollars for the purchase of books for the library. 
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A MEMORIAL 


CLYDE MASON SNOW 
1868-1939 


Clyde Mason Snow, Professor of Pharmacy, Emeritus, of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois College of Pharmacy, died at the West Suburban Hospital, 
Oak Park, Illinois, August 5, 1939. 

Professor Snow was born in Earlville, Illinois, March 9, 1868, the son 
of Simeon Edward and Arabella Emma Snow and attended the Earlville 
schools until he entered the Maryland Military and Naval Academy in 
1886. He graduated from the University of Illinois School of Pharmacy in 
1902 being the president of the class. He also took graduate work at the 
University of Chicago. In 1910 he received his A.M. degree. 

Professor Snow had many years of teaching to his credit. He was 
Instructor in Pharmacy at the University of Illinois School of Pharmacy 
from 1902 to 1910 when he became Acting Professor of Pharmacy for one 
year. He was Assistant Professor of Pharmacy from 1911 to 1918, Asso- 
ciate Professor from 1918 to 1920, and Professor from 1920 to 1936 when 
he retired as Professor of Pharmacy, Emeritus. He also was Instructor in 
Materia Medica and Pharmacology at the College of Medicine of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois from 1918 to 1936 and w&s Lecturer in the Chicago 
College of Medicine and Surgery during the year 1910-11. He served on the 
Committee of the N. F. from 1911 to 1930. 

He made many contributions to the various pharmaceutical publica 
tions and was the author of two textbooks, “Essentials of Pharmacy” and 
“The Arithmetic of Pharmacy.” 

He was a member of Kappa Psi Pharmaceutical Fraternity of which 
he was First Grand Vice-Regent at the time of his retirement from the 
teaching field. He also was an honorary member of Delta Kappa Sigm 
fraternity. 

Those of us who worked with Professor Snow found him to be a true 
friend, one who was always ready and willing to give younger teachers 
advice regarding their problems. He was frank in the expression of his 
beliefs but never forced his views on any subject. Nobody could doubt his 
sincerity. Thoroughly devoted to pharmacy as a profession, he made this 
influence felt among the many students who came in contact with him 
during his many years which he spent as a teacher. 

February 22, 1911, Professor Snow was married to Elsie Bowen who 
survives him. 

A good pharmacist, teacher, and friend has gone, but his teachings 
will carry on for years to come. 

Lewis E. Martin. 
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A MEMORIAL 


GEORGE ELMER GROVER 
1862-1939 


On March 29, 1939, George Elmer Grover, died at his home, in Somer- 
ville, Massachusetts, after an illness of several weeks. His passing 
marked, perhaps, the severing of the last connecting link between the 
past and the present in the organization of the instructional staff of the 
Massachusetts College of Pharmacy. Mr. Grover had been Instructor in 
Pharmacy in this institution since 1915, devoting one-half of his time to 
his college duties and the other half to the active management of his drug 
store, as was the custom many years ago. 

Keen to the very last, a deep student of pharmaceutical problems, an 
eager reader of pharmaceutical literature, a practica] pharmacist with very 
high ethical] standards, Mr. Grover was an inspiration to his many stu- 
dents and other friends. He was a native of Maine, but came to Massa- 
chusetts in 1887 and became proprietor of his Somerville drug store in 
1895. He was a member of the American Pharmaceutical Association, the 
Massachusetts State Pharmaceutical Association, the Boston Association 
of Retail Druggists, the Kappa Psi Fraternity and the Masonic order. He 
is survived by his wife, Nellie (Brewer) Grover. The memory of the full 
pharmaceutical life of George Grover is a pleasant one; the fine influence 


of it is a permanent contribution to the profession. 
Howard C. Newton. 


Program For The Columbus Meeting of The 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science 


Sub-Section on Pharmacy (N-2) Program 


The American Association for the Advancement of Science will meet 


in Columbus, Ohio, Dec. 27 to Jan. 2. The Subsection on pharmacy pre 
gram committee is planning two sessions at which papers pertaining to 
any original scientific work in pharmacy may be presented. Papers should 
be prepared so that not more than fifteen minutes will be required for 
their presentation. Authors of papers are invited to submit titles of 
papers to the Chairman of the Program Committee who will be pleased 


to furnish further information. 
Glenn L. Jenkins, 


Chairman, Program Conimittee 
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A Professional Relations Plan That Works 


R. T. LAKEY 
College of Pharmacy, Wayne University 


About two years ago several of us who held memberships in the Wayne 
County Medical Society were discussing the many sporadic attempts that 
were being made in various parts of the country to promote a better rela- 
tionship between the medical and pharmaceutical professions. Out of the 
exchange of ideas and opinions a plan was formulated to call organized 
medicine’s attention to its responsibility of seeing that those accessor) 
groups, which are associated in the more comprehensive viewpoint of the 
practice of medicine, act in accordance with medical ethics. 

The Wayne County Medical Society accepted the idea as one that could 
be satisfactorily worked out, and in consequence they established an 
Associate Membership for such pharmacists as were willing to subscribe 
to a code of ethics which would regulate the conduct of their drug stores 
in the best interests of the medical profession and the public’s health. 
Twenty-five drug store owners were invited to a meeting and accepted the 
provisions of a code which had been drawn by a small nucleus committee 
of pharmacisis and which had been approved by the Ethics Committee and 
Council of the Medical Society. 

At the first meeting there was considerable discussion relative to the 
sale of so-called “patent medicines” and certain other items directly to 
the public. It was finally agreed that the best way to assure sufficient 
cooperation on the part of retail pharmacists was not to peg the level too 
high at the start. 

A decision was finally made to put a provision in the code that would 
forbid the promotion of the sale of such remedies through shelf, counter 
or window displays. It was agreed by both the physicians and pharma- 
cists that there are certain types of pharmaceutical preparations that the 
public asks for, and if such preparations are sold without the advice or 
recommendation of either the pharmacist or physician, that such sale 
would not be in violation of the code. However, the statement was made 
that it was hoped in time such sales could be reduced or discontinued 
entirely. 

The organization now has adopted a symbol which will identify all 
their advertising. The advertising, directed at the layman, is of the good- 
will type and is for the purpose of building greater confidence on the part 
of the public in the medical profession. Collective advertising will be car 
ried in the “Detroit Medical News,” the weekly publication of the Wayne 
County Medical Society. The thirty-five members that now belong repre- 
sent about seventy retail drug stores. 

There are several points of difference between this organization and 
those types of associations that have been formed for the purpose of solicit- 
ing more business from the physician through U. S. P. and N. F. propa- 
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ganda and other ways that at once reveal only a selfish interest in those 
attempting to bring about better professional relations. After all, better 
professional relations will have to be established mainly through con- 
vincing the physician that the pharmacist fS sincere in his desire, not 
only to serve the material needs of medical practice, but also to help safe- 
guard and promote the best principles of medical ethics. The extension 
of medical ethics to embrace the practice of medicine in a more expansive 
conception of the term which necessarily would include all of the acces- 
sory services that are a part of such practice is, I believe, logical and 
practical. 

It will, of course, be recognized at once that although organizations 
like the Pharmaceutical Associates of the Wayne County Medical Society 
can be successfully established in metropolitan areas where there are 
well-organized county medical societies, such a plan would not work in 
those districts where there are only few stores. 

When the rank and file of the retail drug trade realizes that they 
cannot “have their cake and eat it too,” as applied to their relationship to 
the physician, they will stop dealing in those items and also refrain from 
those unethical practices which are in conflict with the best interests of 
the public and with the medical profession’s code. They cannot expect 
to continue as competitors and receive recognition by the medical pro 
fession. 

Briefly, this is our plan that is already operating and we are confident 


that its philosophy and practice are sound. 


Biological Abstracts Extends Service 


Men engaged in research in medicine, public health, ecology, agricul- 
ture, forestry, botany or zoology, geography, and other fields, will welcome 
the announcement that Biological Abstracts is undertaking a more 
complete abstracting and segregation of the current research literature in 
bioclimatology and biometeorology. The section Bioclimatology-Biometeor- 
ology will appear within the section Ecology in Biological Abstracts, 
and will be under the editorship of Mr. Robert G. Stone of the Blue Hill 
Observatory, Harvard University. 

The increasing interest in climatic and meteorological factors in their 
relation to biology, medicine, and agriculture is one of the significant 
trends of modern science. Ecologists have long appreciated the importance 
of temperature, humidity, radiation, barometric pressure, wind movement, 
and meteorological factors generally, as important factors in controlling 
the distribution and abundance of animals and plants. Foresters, horticul- 
turists, and entomologists have likewise been concerned with the interre- 
lationships of climatic and meteorological factors to the organisms with 
which they work. The developments of air-conditioning and aviation have 
lately brought other important research groups into the field resulting in 
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an increasing amount of research. This is often the work of individuals 
and groups not now in effective contact with biologists, and frequently 
appears in periodicals not commonly consulted by biologists. 


In all civilized nations diverse research groups have sprung into being 
which, though they often devote much attention to the same fundamental 
natural forces, still work in practical isolation from each other, with a 
different background of training, and associations, belonging to different 
societies meeting at different times and places, publishing in dif- 
ferent journals, reading different literature, investigating different 
types of things. These groups, however, are beginning to apply common 
ideas and common methods to the study of situations that are basically 
similar. For example, techniques and concepts derived from a study of the 
influence of weather factors on the spread of influenza or the common 
cold are likely to have a very high transfer value as applied to the study 
of the spread or survival of plant disease or economic insects. Conversely 
it should be possible for research workers in the field of public health to 
make use of many findings of the entomologists, foresters, ecologists, plant 
pathologists, and other biological groups. 


The abstracting journals of broad scope, like Biological Abstracts, 
are admirably suited to the sort of synthesis of fundamental knowledge 
this situation demands. In augurating this service Biological Abstracts 
will be fulfilling one of the functions for which it was originally in- 
tended: that of providing an effective tool for research workers by co- 
ordinating the literature of border-line fields. 

Under the sectional publication plan this material will be found, at 
present, not only in Section A, Abstracts of General Biology, but also 
under Section B, Abstracts of Experimental Animal Biology, Section D, 
Abstracts of Plant Sciences, and Section E, Abstracts of Animal Sciences. 

Catherine McElduff, 
Assistant to the Editor. 


Herbert F. Lefevre, University of Buffalo, School of Pharmacy, is 
now an assistant in pharmaceutical chemistry at Purdue. Hubert W. 
Murphy, Montana State University, School of Pharmacy, and Robert E. 
Williamson, formerly an instructor in pharmacy at Valparaiso Uni- 
versity, are now assistants in pharmacy at Purdue. Elmer W. Rebol, 
Ohio Northern University, George A. Moulton, Jr., Massachusetts Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, and Kenneth Dubois, South Dakota State College, 
have been appointed fellows at Purdue. J. B. Vaugn, M.S., Purdue, 
1939, is now an instructor in pharmacy at Ferris Institute and A. Slesser, 
Ph. D., Purdue, 1939, is an instructor in pharmacy in Valparaiso Uni- 
versity. The School of Pharmacy, through the Extension Department of 
Purdue, is broadcasting a program over WBAA weekly on Thursdays at 
2 P. M. A student branch of the American Pharmaceutical Association 
has been organized at Purdue with a membership of thirty-six. 
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New Books 


EXPERIMENTAL PHARMACOLOGY and MATERIA MEDICA by Dennis E. 
Jackson, Ph. D., F.1I.C. A., Professor of Pharmacology, Materia Medica, 
and Therapeutics in the University of Cincinnati College of Medicine; 
formerly Associate Professor of Pharmacology, Washington University 
Medical School, St. Louis. Second edition, 1939. 906 pages. 892 illustra- 
tions, including 55 color plates. C. V. Mosby Company. Price $10.00. 

Inasmuch as the coveted First Edition of Jackson’s Experimental 
Pharmacology has been at a premium for a number of years, the pharma- 
cological world should welcome the news that a second and much en- 
larged edition is at hand. In about 650 pages, the author presents a 
systematically arranged series of experiments in pharmacodynamics 
selected from his vast experience in pharmacological technique. Not 
only are the many beautiful anatomical color plates of the first edition 
retained, but a large number of new illustrations and diagrams necessar- 
ily were added to bring this work up to date. All is so fully described 
and illustrated that an assistant can get everything ready with prac- 
tically no guidance from the professor and the student’s ambition to 
produce good results should be stimulated by a study of the many 
excellent tracings. A number of searching questions are interspersed 
in the text. Although the book is written mainly for medical students 
in that a large proportion of the experiments deal with work upon 
dogs, an ample number of experiments are given upon a variety 
of other animals to supply material for a pharmacology course to 
pharmaceutical students. It is also well suited to advanced courses in 
this field in the colleges of pharmacy and stimulating to research as 
well. Additional parts (about 240 pages) deal with photography, 
Materia Medica and prescription writing (including a series of splendid 
color pictures of medicinal plants), incompatibility, a solubility table, a 
list of words and abbreviations, Latin—English and English—Latin 
vocabularies and an extensive list of supply and equipment houses. It 
is gratifying to note that recent work from colleges of pharmacy has 
been included, such as the Dille method for detection of picrotoxin and 
the Hiner technique for digitalis estimation. No pharmacy or medical 
college or pharmacology teacher can afford to be without this book. 


TOXICOLOGY OR THE EFFECTS OF POISONS by Frank P. Underhill, 
Ph.D., late Professor of Pharmacology and Toxicology, School of Medi- 
cine, Yale University. Revised by Theodore Koppanyi, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Pharmacology and Materia Medica, Georgetown University, 
School of Medicine. Third edition, 1936. 325 pages. The Blakiston 
Company. Price $2.50. 

Professor Koppanyi has rendered a distinct service in bringing up 
to date the compact toxicology of the late Professor Underhill. Following 
a chapter upon the general principles of toxicology, the book is divided 
into sections which deal with the corrosive acids and alkalies, the toxic 
gases, the metallic, alkaloidal, and miscellaneous organic poisons. A 
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clear description is given of the major symptoms produced by each 
poison and is followed by the methods of treatment. A few outstand- 
ing references are given in each case. Special mention is made of war 
gases, one of Professor Underhill’s major studies, also poisoning by 
food and food preservatives. Attention is given to public health and to 
vocational hazards in case of various poisons. As a source of concise 
information regarding the diagnosis, symptoms, and treatment of all 
the major cases of poisoning this book should serve admirably. May one 
hope that Dr. Koppanyi will be able to provide further revisions from 
time to time. 


THE ART OF COMPOUNDING by Wilbur L. Scoville, Ph. M., M. Sc., 
Phm. D., Se. D., formerly Professor of Theory and Practice of Pharmacy 
in the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy; recently Director of Ana- 
lytical Department, Park, Davis & Co., and Justin L. Powers, Ph. D., 
Associate Professor of Pharmacy in the University of Michigan. Sixth 
edition, 1937. 620 pages. 61 illustrations. The Blakiston Company. 
Price $4.75. 

In this, the sixth edition of “The Art of Compounding” which has 
heretofore enjoyed widespread popularity, the co-authors present a 
modern and comprehensive treatise which capably serves as a textbook 
for students and a reference for the practicing pharmacist. 

Prominent among the changes in the new edition is the chapter on 
incompatibilities, the text of which has been increased three-fold. The 
general discussion has been greatly elaborated and many specific cases 
have been added. A special index is included with readers comments 
on incompatibilities of special compounds readily accessible. 

Though the chapter on biological products was incorporated in 
the fourth edition, it was rewritten for the sixth edition by Dr. H. E. 
Morton to conform with the modern trends. Dr. Morton also compiled 
a new and separate chapter on glandular products. His brief discussion 
on endocrine and other glands was designed to include information on 
the subjects with which the pharmacist should be conversant. A second 
new chapter, devoted to vitamins, was written by Dr. Robert L. Grant. 
The brevity of this chapter is most striking, and in light of the current 
available information on vitamins, this discussion appears grossly 
inadequate. 

Greater consideration is given to percentage solutions and saturated 
solutions. The section devoted to colloidal solutions presents an interest- 
ing change. It is entirely revamped and is now far more comprehensible 
than that frequently offered in treatises on theoretical chemistry. 

In spite of ten years’ progress in ampule work since the appearance 
of the previous edition of the book, this subject has undergone little or 
no revision. This same comment can be applied to the pages devoted 
to suppositories and tablets, except for additional information on the 
coating of the latter. Ointment bases are compared in greater detail, 
and major changes are to be observed in the lists of chemicals used in 
powders. Chemicals affected by moisture are classified under the head- 
ings of deliquescent, hygroscopic and efflorescent. Some have been 
deleted from those which are affected by air and/ or light, while many 
have also been added. 
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Inasmuch as the book adheres to its original purpose, being almost 
entirely confined to prescriptions and extemporaneous pharmacy, there 
can be no doubt concerning its value both as a text for and a reference 


to the art of compounding. 


SLEEP AND WAKEFULNESS by Nathaniel Kleitman, Ph. D., Depart- 
ment of Physiology, the University of Chicago, 1939. University of 
Chicago Press. 637 pages. 33 figures, 9 tables. Price $5.00. 

In this book the author has put his many years of interesting re- 
search—including his one month’s study in the Mammoth Cave—into 
proper correlation with past and current work in the fields of physiology 
of sleep. Reviews are also made of various abnormal conditions of sleep, 
the pharmacology of sleep, hibernation, hypnosis, and theories of sleep 
concluding with an extensive discussion of “an evolutionary theory of 
sleep and wakefulness.” Technical terms are clearly defined and the 
presentation is such that not only physiologists will profit by reading it, 
but also students and teachers in pharmacy will find large sections of 
the book of general interest. An extensive bibliography has been 


appended. 


HuMAN PHYSIOLOGY by Percy Goldthwait Stiles, late Assistant 
Professor of Physiology, Harvard University. Revised by Gordon C. 
Ring, Assistant Professor of Physiology, Ohio State University. Eighth 
edition 1939. 450 pages. 81 illustrations. W. B. Saunders Company. 
Price $2.25. 

The outstanding characteristics of former editions of Dr. Stiles 
book were the clarity of expression and the lack of discussion of contro- 
versial subjects, both of which have their value to beginning students. 
These characteristics have been preserved in the present edition and the 
subject matter has been revised in accordance with the latest knowledge. 


A TEXTBOOK OF ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY by Jesse F. Williams, 
M.D., Se. D., Teachers College, Columbia University. Sixth edition, 
1939. 607 pages. 367 illustrations. W. B. Saunders Company. Price 
$2.75. 
Another well-known text on the college level in which the author 
has made a successful effort of correlating anatomy and physiology in 
an admirable way so as to be helpful to the student. Methods of study 
are also given and the subject discussed with the clarity that indicates 
the brilliancy of Dr. Williams as a teacher and writer. 


May’s CHEMISTRY OF SYNTHETIC DRUGS by Percy May, D.Sc. 
(Lond.), F. 1. C., Consulting Chemist and Patent Agent, and G. Malcolm 
Dyson, Ph. D., F.1.C., A. A. M.I., Chem. E., Chief Chemist, Genatosan, 
Ltd. Fourth edition, 1939. 370 pages with diagrams. Longmans Green 
and Company. Price $6.00. 
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The authors have revised the previous edition of this book and have 
brought it as nearly up-to-date as a book of this type can be. Selection 
of the material to be included in such a book is necessarily difficult as no 
two individuals will consider a topic as having the same degree of im- 
portance. Some sections of the book seem rather sketchy in light of the 
more recent advances. Those who are familiar with the older edition of 
Dr. May’s book will find that the nucleus has been retained and enlarged 
upon by inclusion of more recent work. An excellent textbook for phar- 
macy students. 


OUTLINE OF PHYSIOLOGY by William R. Amberson, Ph. D., Professor 
of Physiology, University of Maryland, and Dietrick C. Smith, Ph. D., 
Associate Professor of Physiology, University of Maryland, 1939. 412 
pages. 177 illustrations. Williams and Wilkins Company. Price $4.00. 

A well organized brief mammalian text for the beginning student of 
physiology who is well grounded in physics and chemistry. The illustra- 
tive material is unusual in its clearness and should serve to make the 
theoretical considerations more apparent. The authors have given con- 
siderable attention to concise historical material which is valuable in 
increasing the interest of the student. The text should be especially 
potent as a stimulus to guide the beginner onward in his quest for 
physiological knowledge. The book presents in an understandable way 
the knowledge concerning the basic life phenomena. It deserves wide use 
as a text and should be in every pharmacy library. 


Education in Pharmacy 


Pharmaceutical education is basic to the professional standing of 
pharmacy. Our educational standards must compare favorably with 
educational standards in other public health fields if pharmacy is to 
occupy a reasonably satisfactory place in the professional scheme. It 
is for this reason that we should give active support to the work of 
the Amercian Council on Pharmaceutical Education. 

The Council was set up by the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation, the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy and the 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. Membership on the 
Council consists of three from each of these groups, together with 
one from the American Council on Education. 

The work of the Council has progressed reasonably well and I 
look upon it as one of the most constructive things ever undertaken 
in our field. It is certain to better our teaching institutions and is 
bound to produce better educated and thus better qualified pharmacists. 
These factors are fundamental and are certain to result in elevating 


the standards throughout the field. 
J. Leon LASCOFF. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
of the 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 


of 
COLLEGES OF PHARMACY 


As Amended at the 1939 Meeting 


CONSTITUTION 


Article 1. Name. This organization shall be known as the Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges of Pharmacy (formerly the American Con- 
ference of Pharmaceutical Faculties). 

Article 2. Object. The object of the Association shall be to pro- 
mote pharmaceutical education and research. 

Article 3. Membership. The Association shall consist of the col- 
leges of pharmacy represented by delegates at the organization meeting 
of the American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties held at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, 1900, and of colleges of pharmacy which may at any 
time be admitted to membership. 

The title, college of pharmacy, shall be interpreted as designating 
an incorporated college of pharmacy; or a school, college or depart- 
ment of pharmacy in a state university, or in a regularly incorporated 
or legally empowered educational institution. 

Article 4. Election of Members. Colleges of pharmacy may, upon 
the recommendation of the Executive Committee, be elected to mem- 
bership at the annual meeting by a vote of two-thirds of the members 
of the Association. 

If a majority of the members represented at any meeting of the 
Association shall vote in favor of a candidate’s admission, but if the 
affirmative vote shall number less than two-thirds of the total member- 
ship, the votes of members not represented at said meeting shall be 
taken by mail. 

Article 5. Voting Body. Each member-college shall be entitled 
to only one vote in the transaction of the Association, but all the 
properly accredited delegates of any member-college shall have the 
right to engage in debate upon any question. 

Article 6. Quorum. Delegates from twenty-five of the colleges 
that are members of the Association shall be necessary to constitute a 
quorum. 

Article 7. Officers. The officers of the Association shall be a 
President, a Vice-President, a Secretary-Treasurer, and the Chairman 
of an Executive Committee, all of whom shall be elected by ballot and 
shall hold their respective offices for one year or until their successors 
are elected and installed. 
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The President, or in his absence the Vice-President, shall preside 
at all meetings of the Association, shall present an annual address, shall 
appoint committees, and shall perform such other duties as pertain to the 
office of President. 

Article 8. Executive Committee. The Executive Committee shall 
consist of the Chairman, the President, the Secretary-Treasurer, the 
Editor of the American Journal of Pharmaccutical Education, the im- 
mediate past president of the Association, and four accredited delegates, 
two of whom shall be elected each year and who shall hold office for 
two years. 

Article 9. Meetings. The Association shall hold one meeting an- 
nually at the same place and coincident with the annual meeting of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association, the time to be arranged by 
the Executive Committee of the Association, after consultation with the 
Council of the American Pharmaceutical Association. 

Article 10. Mail Voting. Any question or business except the 
election of members, may be submitted through the Executive Committee 
to a vote of the Association by mail during the interim between meetings. 

Article 11. Amendments. Any proposal to alter or amend this 
Constitution shall be submitted in writing to the Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee not later than forty days prior to the annual meeting 
of the Association, and a copy of such proposed alteration or amend- 
ment shall be mailed by the Chairman to each member-college not 
later than thirty days prior to the said annual meeting. Such altera- 
tion or amendment shall, upon receiving a two-thirds vote of the member- 
ship, become a part of the Constitution. 

Should such alteration or amendment receive an affirmative vote 
of a majority of the members represented at any meeting, but less 
than two-thirds of the total membership, the votes of the members not 
represented at said meeting shall be taken by mail. 


BY-LAWS 


Article I. Duties of the Executive Committee. The Executive 
Committee shall make all necessary arrangements for the annual 
meeting of the Association, shall have power to transact all necessary 


business of the Association, in accordance with the Constitution and 
By-Laws, during the interim between meetings, and shall examine the 
credentials of delegates prior to the annual meeting of the Association. 
If, from investigation by the Executive Committee, it appears 


that any member-college is not complying with the requirements for 
membership in the Association, it shall be the duty of the Executive 
Committce to submit to such college its findings, at least thirty da) 


prior to the annual meeting, and to report the same to the Association 


at the annual meeting. 


Upon receipt of an application for membership in the Association 
the Bxecuti ommiuttes thorougniy examine the coliege making 


t 
determine whether it is meeting all the require- 
ments for membership in the Association and shall report the result 
to the member-colleges at an annual meeting of the Association. 
Article Il. The Committee on Pharina tical Syllabus. The Com- 


mittee on Pharmaceutical Syllabus shall consist of seven members 
elected by ballot, each for a term of seven years; vacancies, occurring 


such application, to 
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in the interval between annual meetings, shall be filled by appoint- 
ment by the President, such appointee holding office until the next 
annual meeting, when the vacancy shall be filled by election for the 
remainder of the term. The members of this Committee shall be 
members of the Pharmaceutical Syllabus Committee and shall report 
to the Association annually, or as occasion demands. 

A proportionate share, but not to exceed fifty dollars a year, of 
the current expenses of the Pharmaceutical Syllabus Committee shall be 
contributed by the Association. 

Article III. Representatives on the American Council on Pharma- 
ceutical Education. The Executive Committee shall appoint three repre- 
sentatives to serve on the American Council on Pharmaceutical Educa- 
tion, each to serve for a term of six years. These appointments shall 
be made on the termination of office of the incumbents, one every 
two years. In case of vacancy due to death, resignation, or other cause, 
the appointment shall be made for the length of the unexpired term of 
the representative whose position is vacated. 

Article IV. Committee on Resolutions. The Committee on Resolu- 
tions shall consist of five members to be appointed by the President 
at the first general session of the Association. All resolutions pre- 
sented to the Association, except those presented by the Executive Com- 
mittee, shall be referred to this Committee for study and report, unless 
the Association specifically directs otherwise. 

Article V. Fees and Dues. Colleges holding membership in the 
Association shall pay an initiation fee of $25.00 and annual dues of 
$50.00. No college shall be considered in good standing or entitled to 
vote unless all dues are paid; and a college which is in arrears for 
three years shall be dropped from membership. 

Article VI. Disbursements of Funds. All disbursements of moneys 
for other than routine expenses shall be upon the written order of the 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, and an itemized account of all 
receipts and disbursements shall be presented at each annual meeting 
of the Association by the Secretary-Treasurer. 

Article VII. Executive Sessions. All proceedings and discussions 
as to the standing and qualifications of member-colleges or of the 
eligibility of colleges to membership in the Association shall be con- 
ducted in executive session. 

Article VIII. Qualifications for Admission to and Membership in the 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. 

1. Minimum Length of Period of Operation. 

a. The college must have functioned as a teaching institution 
for a sufficient length of time to have its full curriculum in 
operation prior to the date of making application for member- 
ship. 

2. Finances. 

a. A college shall be adequately financed to give reasonable 
assurance of stability and of the ability to comply with the 
requirements for membership. The financial status of a 
college will be judged in relation to its educational program. 
The factors to be considered in determining the adequacy of 
financial support are: (1) expenditure per student for edu- 
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cation purposes; (2) the extent to which the institution is 
dependent upon student fees; (3) the stability of financing 
as indicated by the amount of income per student from stable 
sources, and the avoidance of burdensome indebtedness; 
(4) procedures used in financial accounting and reporting. 
It is desirable that at least half of the income should be 
derived from stable sources, other than student fees, i. e. 
permanent endowments, state appropriations, etc. After 
1944, at least 20 per cent of the income must be from sources 
other than student fees. 

In general, the minimum annual expenditure per student 
for instructional purposes shall not be less than $200.00, 
except where the college is an integral part of a recognized 
university and the annual per capita expenditure for phar- 
macy students, although less, is commensurate with that 
made by other departments of the university, and is deemed 
by the Association to be adequate. 

A budget of receipts and expenditures shall be prepared 
annually, and shall be open to inspection by properly author- 
ized representatives of the Association. 


3. Organization and Administrative Policy. 


a. 


No college shall be admitted to membership if it is conducted 
for profit, either to individuals or to a corporation, whether in 
the form of unduly large salaries, or rentals, etc., or of 
profit for direct distribution. 

(1) The college must be headed by a dean or other executive 
officer whose authority is delegated to him by the regents, 
trustees, or directors in order that responsibility may be 
definitely placed for the proper operation of the institution. 
(2) The foregoing shall be interpreted as including responsi- 
bility for the character, organization and administration of 
courses for graduate, as well as undergraduate students; 
except in the case of universities in which there has been 
established a special organization for the management of 
graduate work. In the latter case, the special organization, 
insofar as it pertains to the graduate work in pharmacy, 
should function with the approval and co-operation of the 
dean of the college of pharmacy. 

(1) The voting faculty shall hold stated meetings, at which 
the dean and members may confer on matters pertaining to 
the operation of the college and the promotion of its interest. 
If the college is an integral part of a university, regularly 
conducted meetings of the university faculty will be accepted 
as meeting this requirement, provided the members of pro- 
fessorial rank in the college of pharmacy are voting mem- 
bers of said faculty. 

(2) Minutes of the meetings showing the subjects con- 
sidered and the votes taken shall be kept. 

The college shall have in operation an adequate system of 
keeping student records. To be adequate, a system must 
give full and accurate information on the educational record 
ef a student previous to entrance to the college, and on the 
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record made by the student during the entire period of his 

attendance at the college, including conditions, failures, sus- 

pensions, dismissals, expulsions, disciplinary action, ete. 

When a transcript of a student’s record is issued to another 

college, it shall be complete, including entrance qualifications 

and a record of any disciplinary action that has not been 
satisfied. If the college is a part of the university, the 
keeping of records and issuing of transcripts may be done 
in the general office provided by the university for that 
purpose. 

e. (1) The college shall publish annually, or biennially, pro- 
vided no change has been made during the period, a catalogue 
or announcement in which the college calendar, members of 
the teaching staff, requirements for the degrees offered, names 
and descriptions of courses, together with the names of the 
members of the teaching staff responsible for such courses, 
are clearly stated. The number of clock hours of class and 
laboratory work devoted to each course shall be clearly set 
forth, together with the semester or term credit accorded each. 
(2) The “semester hour” shall be interpreted as represent- 

than fifty minutes of classroom 


L 


ing one period of not less 
work (lecture or recitation) per week for one semester. 
Three hours devoted wholly to laboratory work, or two hours 
of laboratory work with one hour of correlated reference or 
written work, shall be considered the minimum equivalent of 
one hour of classroom work. A “quarter hour” shall be taken 
as the equivalent of two-thirds of a “semester-hour.” 

4. Faculty and Teaching Staff. 

a. The college must possess a faculty which, in the judgment 
of the inspection committee, is suflicient in numbers and the 
members of which possess the qualifications needed to properly 
carry on the work undertaken by the college. 

b. (1) The college must have on its staff at least one full-time 
teacher of professorial rank for each of the following sub- 
jects: (a) pharmacy; (b) pharmaceutical chemistry; (c) ma- 
teria medica (pharmacognosy or pharmacology) and as 
many additional full-time or part-time teachers as may be 
necessary to carry on the work of the curriculum in a 
satisfactory manner. 

(2) A full-time professor is interpreted as meaning a person 


l¢ 


of professorial rank who devotes at least ten half-days per 
week throughout the college year to teaching and associated 
duties or research. 

(3) A part-time teacher is interpreted as meaning one who 
devotes the required hours for teaching to his particular sub- 
ject or subjects, and in addition, is available for consuita- 
tion by students or for other work when needed. 

c. (1) In determining the competence of a faculty, considera- 
tion will be given io the kind and amount of education that 
the individual members have received, to their experience in 
educational and professional work, and to scholarship as 
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evidenced by scientific or scholarly publications and contacts 
with professional and learned societies. 

(2) Teachers of professional rank shall have completed at 
least two years of study in their respective fields of teaching 
in a recognized graduate school, or an equivalent amount of 
technical or professional training or experience. Heads of 
departments and the dean shall have completed at least three 
years of such study or an equivalent amount of technical or 
professional training. In addition, they shall have had suc- 
cessful teaching and administrative experience. 

(3) Teachers of the rank of instructor shall have completed 
at least one year of study in a recognized graduate school or 
an equivalent amount of technical or professional training or 
experience. 

(4) Assistants shall have as a minimum the training repre- 
sented by the bachelor’s degree. 

(5) At least one-half of the faculty teaching the professional 
and applied subjects shall have qualified as registered phar- 
macists. As a general rule, all teachers under the chair of 
pharmacy shall have qualified as registered pharmacists. 

Teaching Load and Size of Classes. 

a. As a general rule, teaching schedules must not exceed six- 
teen hours per week per teacher, and the number of stu- 
dents in a class (exclusive of lectures) must not exceed 
thirty. Not more than two clock hours of laboratory work 
shall be taken as the equivalent of one clock hour of didactic 
instruction. 

Minimum Admission Requirements. 

a. For the present, a college shall demand for admission the 
satisfactory completion of a four-year course of not less than 
fifteen units in a secondary school approved by a recog- 
nized accrediting agency; or a qualifying certificate for col- 
lege entrance issued by the state university, or state depart- 
ment of education, or other state department authorized to 
issue such certificates. 

b. Students who are candidates for degrees shall not be ad- 
mitted to courses leading to such degrees later than 30 days 
after the beginning of a session. 

c. A student desiring to transfer from one college to another 
shall be required to present a transcript of his record and 
a certificate of honorable dismissal from the college he is 
leaving. If the above conditions are not complied with, the 
admittance of the student is optional on the part of the 
second college, provided all entrance requirements can be 
net, 

d. The entrance credentials or a certified copy thereof, of each 
student enrolled must be kept on file in the office of the 
college or in the general offices of the university, and be open 
to inspection by the properly authorized representatives of 
the Association. 

e. Each year, before April 1st, the college shall prepare a com- 
plete list of all students enrolled who have not been previ- 
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ously reported, including the names of those who have with- 
drawn prior to the compilation of the list and indicating the 
fact of their withdrawal. A brief statement of the entrance 
qualifications of each student shall be given. Such list shall 
be certified by the proper officer of the college or university, 
seal attached, and sent to the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee. 
7. Admission to Advanced Standing. 

a. Students transferring from a college of pharmacy accredited 
by the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education may 
be admitted to advanced standing without examination and 
be given credit for that portion of the work of the first three 
years of the pharmacy curriculum which they have completed. 

b. Students transferring from a recognized non-pharmacy col- 
lege may be admitted to advanced standing without examina- 
tion and be given credit for the work completed in the general 
cultural or foundational subjects of the pharmacy curriculum. 

c. No more than one year of credit in time shall be given to 
any student applying for advanced standing from any insti- 
tution other than a college of pharmacy, unless such credit 
shall be for graduate work in applied subjects done in a recog- 
nized graduate school or other educational institution. 

d. In order that the training of the applicant for advanced stand- 
ing may be equal to that of the members of the class which 
he seeks to enter, he shall be required to take those courses, 
if any, which the class has had but which he has not had, 
and such courses shall take precedence over the more 
advanced courses. 

An applicant for advanced standing shall not be given more 
favorable classification than he would have received in the 
college from which he transfers. 

8. Curriculum and Degrees. 

a. The pharmacy curriculum shall comprise not less than 3,200 

clock hours of instruction of which at least 1,300 hours shall 
consist of laboratory work. Such instruction shall be given 
within a period of not less than four full college years of 
at least 32 weks each, and shall be scheduled over a minimum 
of five days per week, in accordance with approved academic 
procedure. At least two months must elapse between each 
college year completed and the succeeding year. 
(2) A college may, with the approval of the Association, be 
permitted to shorten this time provided additional work is 
done in a regularly organized summer session in an ap- 
proved institution and provided further that all the required 
hours have been completed. 

b. The college shall include in its course of instruction oral 

lectures, recitations and personal laboratory work. 

(1) In general, the latest edition of “The Pharmaceutical 
Syllabus” and of “Basic Material for a Pharmaceutical 
Curriculum” shall be followed as guides in the organization 
of the pharmaceutical curriculum. 

(2) Approximately 50 per cent of the total number of hours 
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in the curriculum shall be professional and applied subjects 
and the remainder of a foundational or cultural nature. The 
professional and applied subjects shall include the pharma- 
ceutical chemistries, the strictly pharmacy and business sub- 
jects, and the closely allied scientific subjects such as pharma- 
cognosy, pharmacology, drug analysis and biological assaying. 
The natural and biological sciences, English, economics, 
foreign languages, history, mathematics, psychology, etc., 
are classified as general, foundational or cultural subjects. 
All subjects offered for the baccalaureate degree must be of 
collegiate grade. The general collegiate subjects must be 
taught in such a manner and under such conditions as to 
warrant credit in a non-pharmacy educational institution 
and to merit the admission of its graduates to standard grad- 
uate schools as candidates for advanced degrees in pharmacy 
or closely allied fields of science. 

A college may give credit for work done in absentia in ex- 
tension courses for academic, non-technical subjects only, 
provided such work has been taken in a recognized college 
or university which is a member of the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities, or in one which is recognized by a regional 
agency approved by the Association of American Universi- 
ties, and the credits of which are accepted for the baccz 
laureate degree by the state department of education in the 
state in which it is located. No undergraduate credit shal] 
be given for work in pharmacy taken as an extension course, 
by correspondence, or in any other way than in residence. 
(1) The degree of Bachelor of Science (B.S.) or Bachelor 
of Science in Pharmacy (B.S. in Phar.) and these degrees 
only, may be given for the completion of the four-year course 
of not less than 3,200 hours. It is understood that these 
degrees are awarded for work of collegiate standard such as 
is done in our better arts and sciences colleges. 

(2) The degrees of Master of Science (M. S.) Master of 
Science in Pharmacy (M.S. in Phar.) Doctor of Philosophy 
(Ph. D.) or Doctor of Science {D.Sc.) and these degrees 
only, may be given for work done in course, providing the 
requirements of standard graduate schools are fully met. 
Graduate work in pharmacy shall be interpreted as meaning 
work done after the completion of the requirements for the 
baccalaureate degree in a college of pharmacy. Graduate 
credit may not be given for undergraduate courses in the 
subject in which the candidate for a higher degree is doing 
his major work. 

(3) Before being awarded a degree, every candidate must 
be adjudged by the combined faculty as having made a 
satisfactory record in the courses offered for graduation and 
to be a person suitably equipped, morally and otherwise for 
the profession he is about to enter. 

Each year within 30 days after spring commencement, the 
college shall send to the Chairman of the Executive Com 
mittee the names and addresses of all persons on whom 
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degrees have been conferred during the year together with 
the degree awarded in each instance, including honorary 


degrees. 


9. Rules of Attendance, Promotion and Graduation. 


a. 


It is recognized that rules governing attendance, promotion 
and graduation are usually developed from the individual 
experience of the colleges, hence absolute uniformity in this 
regard is not to be expected. The Association, however, holds 
that greater uniformity than obtains at present is desir- 
able, particularly with regard to the rules for promotion and 
graduation, so that a better basis may be established for the 
prompt elimination from the colleges of those students who 
have intellectual, moral or other deficiencies which render 
them unfit for the practice of pharmacy. 


10. Equipment and Teaching Facilities. 


a. 


b. 


The college shall possess or have unrestricted teaching 
privileges in class rooms and laboratories sufficient in num- 
ber and size to accommodate in a satisfactory way the classes 
or sections of classes of the size usual to the college. 

The class rooms shall be properly lighted, heated and venti- 
lated and should be furnished with the usual equipment 
necessary for lectures and recitation work. 

The laboratories shall be furnished and equipped for the 
particular purpose or purposes they are intended to serve, 
and there should be sufficient equipment and apparatus in 
each to permit students to work individually on all of the 
experimental work of the courses taught therein. Taken al- 
together there should be sufficient apparatus and equipment 
to properly carry on all of the experimental work of the 
scientific and professional courses announced in the annual 
catalogue. Such apparatus or equipment should be replaced 
or increased as needed from annual appropriations made 
specifically therefor. 

(1) The college shall have a well selected library of not 
less than 3,000 volumes (standard reference books, text- 
books and periodicals) in addition to duplicates and public 
documents, bearing specifically upon the subjects taught. 
Approximately 2,000 of these volumes should pertain spe- 
cifically to the professional and applied subjects of the 
pharmaceutical curriculum. 

(2) The library should be catalogued and administered by 
a professionally trained librarian. It should be housed in 
quarters adequate in size to provide a reading room large 
enough to accommodate at least 15 per cent of the student 
body, and be open to students not less than seven hours per 
college day. 

(3) In institutions of which the college of pharmacy is an 
integral part, the general library of the institution will be 
considered as meeting this requirement, provided it con- 
tains the number and kind of books, periodicals and other 
publications set forth above. 
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(4) A sum adequate for the upkeep and growth of the library 
should be spent annually in addition to that expended for 
maintenance. 

11. Extra Curricular Activities 
a. An important test of a standard college is that it, or the 

institution of which it is a part, exercise proper supervision 
over fraternities, entertainments, athletics and all other extra 
curricular activities. The fostering of a student branch of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association or a_ student 
pharmaceutical society indicates that the spirit of the pro- 
fession extends beyond the class room. 

12. General Comment. 

a. The educational policy of the administration, the thorough- 
ness of scholarship, the presence of the scientific spirit, the 
soundness and inspiration of instruction, the quality of 
publicity indulged in, conservatism in awarding honorary 
degrees—indeed, the general tone of the institution, includ- 
ing students as well as faculty—are important items con- 
cerning which definite regulations can hardly be established, 
but to which the Association will give consideration in arriv- 
ing at its final decision with respect to the acceptability of a 
college of pharmacy for admission to membership. 

13. Should any member of the Association be guilty of flagrant 
violation of the Association’s regulations or requirements, the 
Executive Committee may, if deemed advisable, suspend such 
member-college until its case can be formally acted upon at the 
next annual meeting of the American Association of Colleges 
of Pharmacy. 

14. No change in qualifications for admission to or membership in 
the Association shall be made unless the same has been pre- 
sented in writing to the Association at a regular meeting, or to 
the members of the Association by mail at least four months 
prior to its adoption. In either case, a two-thirds majority of 
all member-colleges voting on the proposed change is necessary 
for its adoption. 

Article IX. Discipline of Member-Colleges. Any college belonging 
to the Association may have charges brought against it for failure to 
comply in a satisfactory manner with the qualifications as formulated 
in Article VIII. Such charges must be made in writing and filed with 
the Chairman of the Executive Committee at least ninety days prior 
to an annual meeting of the Association. Immediately after the filing 
of charges, the Chairman of the Executive Committee shall furnish 
the college against which the charges are made, and each member of 
the Executive Committee, with a copy of the charges. The college 
against which the charges have been preferred shall be given a hear- 
ing at the time of the annual meeting of the Association. The evidence 
presented to the Executive Committee and its conclusions upon the 
same shall be presented to the Association for final consideration. 
If the charges shall be sustained by a two-thirds vote of the members 
of the Association, said institution shall be reprimanded, suspended from 
the privileges of membership, or expelled from membership, as may be 
determined by a two-thirds vote of the Association. 
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Article X. Right of Withdrawal. Any college holding member- 
ship in the Association shall have the right of withdrawal by giving 
written notification to the Secretary of the Association after paying all 
dues which such college may be owing the Association. The reasons 
for withdrawal shall be presented to the Executive Committee and at 
the next annual meeting consideration of the same and action thereon 
shall be taken in executive session. 

Article XI. Representation at Annual Meetings. Any member- 
college failing for three successive years to have one or more delegates 
at the annual meeting shall automatically lose its membership. These 
delegates must be directly connected with the institution as members 
of its teaching staff. 

Article XII. Committee Reports. All committees shall present 
written reports. No verbal committee reports will be accepted by the 
Association. 

Article XIII. Points of Order. On all points of order not covered 
by these By-Laws, the Association shall be governed by Robert’s Rules 
of Order or by the established usages in all assemblages governed by 
parliamentary rule. 

Article XIV. Amendments. These By-Laws may be altered, added 
to, or suspended at any regular meeting by a two-thirds vote of the 
members represented at such meeting except as provided in Article VIII, 
Section 14. 

Article XV. Order of Business. 

1. Roll Call. 
President’s Address. 
. Report of Secretary-Treasurer. 
4. Report of Executive Committee. 
5. Appointment of Committees—Resolutions, Nominating and 

Auditing. 

6. Reports of Standing Committees. 

7. Reports of Special Committees. 

8. Unfinished Business. 

9. Miscellaneous. 

0. Election of Officers. 

1. New Business. 


» 


Executive Session and Election of New Members. 
Adjournment. 


APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 

Applicants for membership in the Association shall furnish a state- 
ment of qualifications of the members of the faculty, and of the equip- 
ment of the college. The application for membership in the Association 
shall be signed by the dean of the faculty and the president of the 
college, both of whom shall make affidavit to the same, and it shall bear 
the seal of the college. 

If the information furnished by the applicant shall be regarded 
as sufficient, the Chairman of the Executive Committee shall appoint a 
Committee on Visitation, consisting of three representatives of the 
Association, who shall visit the college during a regular session at the 
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expense of such college and report their findings to the Chairman of 
the Executive Committee. 

The statement required of any candidate for admission to the 
Association must be made in accordance with the following numbered 
heads. All answers should be direct and clear. 

The Executive Committee is required to verify the statements made, 
if in its judgment this is necessary, or it may ask for further information. 

1. Name of the college. 

2. Location. 

3. Date of organization. 

4. Is the college named above, itself a degree-conferring institution? 
If not, what is the name of the institution conferring degrees and what 
relation does the college sustain to the degree-conferring body? 

5. Is the college governed by a board of trustees or directors, or 
some other governing body? By whom and for what reason are the 
members of the governing body elected or appointed? 

6. In what person or persons does the paramount executive author- 
ity of conducting the college rest? 

7. Is the college as a whole or any material part of equipment 
the individual property of any person or persons exercising executive 
authority in its conduct? Is it owned by a firm, stock company, or 
partnership? 

8. Is any pecuniary profit derived by the owner or owners or the 
managers from the operation of the college? 

9. State as nearly as possible the total value of grounds, buildings 
and equipment exclusively devoted to instruction in pharmacy. 

10. If the college does not own grounds or buildings, what is the 
actual value of furniture, fixtures, apparatus, materials, books and 
museum used for courses in pharmacy? 

11. Enumerate the several different laboratories at the disposal of 
the college and state for what purpose each is used. 

12. For how many hours each week, between 8 a. m. and 6 p. m. 
daily, is each of these laboratories at the disposal of the college for the 
use of its students? 

13. How is the college supported? Are all the expenses of the college 
paid mainly or exclusively out of the actual income from the tuition 
and other fees or charges paid by the students, or is it supported to a 
material extent by endowment or appropriations? 

14. State the number of professors giving instruction to students 
of pharmacy in the subjects belonging to the obligatory curriculum. 

15. Give the number of assistants similarly employed. 

16. By whom are the professors and other members of the teaching 
staff appointed or employed? 

17. Give the name, age, academic history, college degrees, and also 
briefly, the professional career or service of each of the professors. 

18. Are the teachers, or any one of them, individual owners, in whole 
or in part, of the stock or equipment of the college? 

19. How many students were in actual attendance during the 
twelve months immediately preceding the date of this report, and what 
was the largest number in concurrent attendance during any part of 
that twelve months? 
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20. Give the regular date or dates upon which students may enter 
the course of study. 

21. What are the entrance requirements prescribed and enforced? 

22. State briefly what studies are embraced in the obligatory cur- 
riculum. 

23. What is the length in weeks of each term or semester? 

24. How many terms are given annually? 

25. How many such terms are required for each degree given? 

26. Give the complete curriculum for each degree granted, stating 
the number of lecture hours and the number of laboratory hours devoted 
to each subject. 

27. State the total number of lecture hours, and the total number 
of laboratory hours each student is obliged to attend for each degree 
offered. 

28. Can any portion of the obligatory course be taken without 
resident attendance, and if so, what portions, and in what manner? 

29. Is any student exempt from any portion of the work embraced 
in any curriculum? If so, in what manner and on what conditions is 
such exemption granted? 

30. Is any of the obligatory instruction given at night, and if so, 
how much of it? 

31. What degrees in pharmacy are conferred and what are the 
specific requirements for each degree? 

32. Is the vote of the majority of the faculty required in every 
instance before a degree is conferred by this institution? 

33. What was the number of graduates included in the last graduat- 
ing class? 

34. Submit a current catalogue or bulletin which gives the annual 
calendar, course of study, hours devoted to each subject, and description 
of each subject. 


AnA ppreciation 


With this issue the Journal completes its third year of 
publication. No one realizes its short comings more than the 
Editor and no one more than he, longs to make it better. He 
is grateful to those in every phase of pharmaceutical life who 
have by word and by deed been helpful in the effort. In this 
group we include the Mosby Book Company and the Blakis- 
ton Company, especially, for their constant advertising sup- 
port. We pledge ourselves to a still greater effort in the com- 
ing year. It is now time to subscribe for Volume IV. Send a 
check for two dollars to Professor Zada M. Cooper, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 

Rufus A. Lyman, Editor. 
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